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THE 

RECOMMENDATION, 
B Y 

GEORGE BENSON, D. D. 


NATHANIEL LARDNER, D. D. and 
The Rev* Mr. Joun TayLoR of Norwich, 


Is as follows: 


UR friend, Mr. HE NRVYRK NIGHT, hav- 
ing deſired us to peruſe his treatiſe, and 
give him our thoughts upon it, we willingly 
bear our teſtimony to his uſeful and valuable 
labours, and declare we approve of the main 
deſign of his book; and that we apprehend he 
bas ſet the argument à priori, in a new and 
good light. And beſides, there are many 
other things, which well deſerve an attentive 
peruſal, and ſerious conſideration, which we 
hope and believe will entertain the curious 
and the judicious. 
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Active part of mankind in particular, 
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OME will, it may be preſum'd, be 
curious to know the reaſons of publiſh- 
ing this book, after ſo much has been wrote, 
by the moſt learned antient and modern au- 
thors, upon the ſubject: thoſe are chiefly 
two, vix. the great importance of the argu- 
ment à priori in theology, and wrong appre- 
henſions in many concerning the nature and 
moment of it, as if it were no more at beſt 
than a metaphyſical whim, fit only for amu- 
ſing ſome follower, or fond admirer of the 
old ſchoolmen. Indeed, it muſt be own d, it 

has generally been render d too intricate for 
common capacities, by technical terms, and 
ſcholaſtic ſubtilties: but for all that, it is a 
real and very uſeful argument, affording clear 
and juſt conceptions of the being and attri- 
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vi The PRE FACE. e 
butes of God. And I am ſure it concerns 
you men of buſineſs, as well as men of learn- 
ing, to perceive the evidence attending this 
ſubject, and to believe in God on the moſt ra- 
tional grounds. Here the foundation of all 
real religion lies, and here is the beginning of 
all acceptable devotion and piety: to lay this 
ground-work firm, in only clear evidence, 
rational conviction, and a ſolid ſtable belief, 
is certainly the beſt method we can take a- 
gainſt thoſe two pernicious extremes, atheiſm 
and ſuperſtition. For it is owing to ſome 
great defect here, that there is ſo much wrong 
practice in ſome, and wrong judging in 
others. Therefore, that even thoſe who are 
not in the rank of ſcholars, might ſee with 
their own eyes, and perceive and believe 
with their own underſtandings, I have en- 
_ deavourd to adapt the following pages to 
common ſenſe, and with great ſincerity offer 
them to your ſervice, hoping as well as wiſhing, 
that they may be of conſiderable ſervice to you, 
eſpecially if Ælian's (a) obſervation long ago 
hold good, that moral and theological truths 
uſually make a deeper impreſſion upon per- 
fons in your ſtation of life, than on others. 
As to perſons of a liberal education, it is un- 


deniable, 


(a) No Indian, Celt or E gyptian ever fancied as Euemerus 
the Meſenian, Dionyſius the Phrygian, Hippo, Diagoras, and 
Sefias did, that there was neither God nor providence. lian. 

ar. Hiſt, Lib, 2. C. 31. | 
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deniable, many of them are immerſt in low 
peaſures, or trifle away life in a kind of gen- 
reel incogitancy, well content with current 
doctrines without examining whether they 
are true or falſe : and many think, read and 
write indeed, but it is only how they may 
defend and maintain particular local religious 
opinions and modes ; therefore if they hap- 
pen to be in the right, it is well; and if not, 
the more they ſtudy, the further they run 
from truth and miſlead others. 

You cannot then but be ſenſible, that you 
are to think and judge for yourſelves; for ag 
you know you cannot poſſibly ſee with any 
eyes but your own, you perceive too that 
you cannot apprehend and judge with any 
rational faculties but your own, You may 
indeed, and you ought to make uſe of all 
aſſiſtance to find out truth, theological or di- 
vine truth: but after all, you muſt with your 
own thinking faculties apprehend, judge, and 
believe for yourſelves, Pleaſe to accept and 
uſe the aſſiſtance here offer'd you, that you 
may improve in the knowledge of God : do 
your part, in reading with attention, and 
{triving to underſtand for yourſelves: without 
this the beſt helps and the cleareſt arguments, 
like the moſt beautiful colours in the dark, 
are loſt and vaniſh into nothing: even both 
the brighteſt evidence and the greateſt impor- 
tance of ſubjects make not the leaſt imprefſion 
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upon a thoughtleſs and trifling mind : ſtrict 9 
and plain 3 itſelf is thrown away 
upon inattention, and the utmoſt moment of 
things is ineffectual, Wherefore give me 
leave to intreat you, to read an argument 
from end to end at once; then pauſe, and 
take a review; for if you chou d not ſee the 
ſtrength of it at firſt, going over it again may 
afford you the pleaſure you want, which is 
ſeeing for yourſelves. You know who bids 
us ſeek moral truth as ſilver, and ſearch for. 
her as for hid treaſures; and gives us his word, 
that we ſhould ſucceed in our careful re- 
ſearches, A ſauntering method of reading 
will not do for you or me, as it will preyent 
both your pains and mine anſwering any Va- 
luable end. | 

And that I may engage your careful atten- 
tion, let me tell you, you have now a ſub- 
ject before you not fit only for beguiling a 
tedious or idle hour now and then: Nor a 
ſubject of a mere critical kind, as the omiſſion 
or addition of a letter in ſome piece of an- 
tiquity, or the ſliape and ſize of ſome antique 
veſtment: nor a political or eutopian inſtitu- 
tion: nor a piece of ill-natur'd controverſial 
divinity : once more, it is no philoſophical 
nor theological hypotheſis: none of theſe is 
now preſented to you. No, the ſubject you 
are invited attentively to conſider, is certain 
in itſelf, and of the laſt importance to us all; 


if 
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if any ſubje& can deſerve and claim your 
beſt attention, it muſt be this; if any will 
reform your moral tempers, this will ; if 
certainty and evidence accompany any argu- 
ment, they attend this, to command your 
aſſent, and afford your minds affurance : if 
any ſubject, in a word, can yield both pro- 
fit and pleaſure, this does. The concluſion 
then muſt be obvious and undeniable, that 
our moſt enlarged knowledge of it is neceſ- 
fary, and the firmeſt belief of it, of the 
greateſt importance: above all, a calm atten- 
tion to the ſubject ſhou'd terminate in all 
divine tempers and behaviour, on our part, 
towards the great and perfect parent of the 
univerſe ; and this part of the argument is 
not neglected. It might be hinted too, to 
engage the attention of your minds in conſi- 
dering the ſubject before you, that you will 
find it handled in a method intirely new, and 
ſeveral thoughts too which may not have oc- 
curr'd to you, either in your own medita- 
tions, or in the courſe of your reading; how- 
ever, ſome few which I have not met with 
in any books which have fallen into my hands 
either antient or modern. It may alſo be 
agreeable to you, to be aſſured that the fol- 
lowing pages have been perus'd carefully, ex- 
amin'd and criticiz'd on impartially, and ap- 
proved by ſeveral learned and ingenious gen- 
tlemen beſides thoſe who have honour'd me 
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with a publick recommendation ; to all of 
whom, I own myſelf under many obliga- 
tions, and eſpecially to Mr. Taylor. 

As to the performance itſelf; the form of 
the firſt and third part, you will find, to be 
that of dialogue, it being the moſt ſuitable 
to my deſign: the ſtile is plain, but perhaps 
not negligent, technical and hard terms be- 


ing as carefully avoided as was poſſible. Now 
and then indeed there is a quotation from 
ſome author of antiquity, but it is generally 
turned into Engliſh for the uſe of ſuch as 
are not ſcholars (5). It is hoped, the reaſon- 
ing generally is clear and concluſive, and that 
it may be apprehended by all who will allow 
themſelves to attend in earneſt to it, ſome- 
times 


() Shou'd any think the quotations from and references 
to antient authors in particular which he may meet with, 
look unpolite and oſtentatious, it wou'd give me no concern 
in the leaſt, ſince the modern manner ſeems culpable as well 
as that which prevailed ſo much in the laſt century: ſome 
can ſcarce endure an author of antiquity ſhou'd now be ſo 
much as named, much leſs quoted in his own words, and 
cannot forbear giving him hard names who ventures to do it: 
but all readers are not of this very nice parcicular taſte, and 
they who are, may indulge themſelves as much as they 
pleaſe. Certain it is, there is a medium betwixt the two ex- 
tremes, that of late centuries and the preſent one: and it is 
certain, the antient authors which are quoted in the follow- 
ing pages, are in general equal, if not much ſuperior to the 
moderns, in ſentiments and language; and therefore an aver- 


ſion to them by no means diſcovers a good taſte and a good 
judgment. Once more, let it be obſerved, that ſome of the 


it authors amongſt the moderns more frequently perhaps 


quote che anticnts than I do, 
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times it 1s ſet in one point of view, ſometimes 
in another. | 
Upon the whole, I flatter myſelf, the pe- 
ruſal of it will be worth any pains, if read 
with attention and candour ; for formally to 
diſparage it, wou'd be een as my own 
commendations of it wou'd be inſidious. 


Your bumble Servant, 


H. K. 
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The ARGUMENT à Priori 
for the BEING and ATTRIBUTES 
of GO D, render d more plain for 
the active part of mankind in mA 
ticular. 


The FIRST PART: being an ExeL1- 
CATION of the ARGUMENT, 


n 
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SECTION I. 


An INTRODUCTION to the Ex- 
PLICATION of the ARGUMENT, 
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EUSEBIUS and TH EOPHILUS: 


TyzoPHILUs generally argues, ſolves any 
difficulty, Sc. And EusgBius's part is 


to learn, to object, to . Ge. 


Us EB. I am really glad, Theo- 

Philus, to ſee you, at this time eſ- 

pecially, fince my thoughts have 
—=* juſt now been engaged cloſely 

the ſublimeſt point of ſpeculation, the 


iſteuce and PerteCtions of God]; a ſubject vo” IM 
B love 3 — 1 


2 An Explication of the PART I. 
love to diſcourſe upon; and thereſore you are 
come ſeaſonably to my Aſſiſtance. 

TB REOP RH. It is indeed not only the moſt 
ſublime, but the moſt amiable object of 
thought; and therefore what above all other; 
J endeavour to underſtand myſelf, and ar- 
dently wiſh were better underſtood by al! 
men. For tho' there is nothing they are {© 
mach concerned to know, and nothing where- 
of they may have clearer and more certain 
ideas; yet there is nothing, about which 
they are more vain in their imaginations, and 
more inconſiſtent in their Sentiments than 
about the Being and Nature of God : one 
ſect, the philoſophical and religious, giving 
one deſcription of him ; and, . another a very 
different one; and yet no wonder, all thing: 
conſider d, for concerning that bright and 
glorious Luminary the Sun there are different 
Opinions, not only amongſt the vulgar, but 
amongſt the learned, But if you chuſe to 
enter into the argument, Tam at leiſure, and 
vary ready to give you the beſt help I can. 

Eus EB. This is the greateſt fayour you can 
do me, as the Being and Nature of God + 
| the foundation of all Religion, and as it is 
ahſolutely neceſſary to the right direction, the 
| Kttled peace and comfort of my mind, to have 
juſt and well-eſtabliſh'd notions of the Deity. 

herefore, without any further preambic, 
pray give me a BOS idea of that Being wc 
call God. | 


EY GI „ 1 Turorn. 
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Skcer. I. Argument a Priori. 3 
3 THEO PH. God is an uncauſed, eternal, infi- 
= yitc, and an all- perfect Spirit; the parent of 
the univerſe, the fountain of all happineſs; 
7 power without weakneſs, knowledge with- 
= cut ignorance, wiſdom without folly, truth 
1 without falſhood, goodneſs without malice, 
3 righteouſneſs without iniquity; in ſhort, ex- 
2 cellence without the leaſt hlemiſh or defect, 


= . invariably exiſting from eternity to eternity, 
ad from infinity to infinity. This is the 
E true idea of God (a). 


(a) This moſt amiable idea of God, or in the Platonic ſtile, 
5 re TEARY/OE T's 42s, the vaſt ocean of beauty and goodneſs, 
N bas been contemplated with the greateſt pleaſure, not only by 
| weal, but well-difpoſed minds, but by the greateſt genius's 


the world ever afforded, as the honourable Mr. Robert Boyle, 
Mr. Locke, Mr. Jddiſon, and Sir Ljaac Newton ; to ſay no- 
thing here of the great and learned Theiſts among the an- 
tient:, Our modern Scepticks and Infidels are great pre- 
tenders, it is well knqwyn, to reaſon and philoſophy, and will 

| icarce allow any but themſelves to have any tolerable ſhare of 
855 either: but theſe lay gentlemen are a moſt effectual confuta- 
tion of ſuch pretences. Mr. Boyle, it is certain, made it his 
grand deſign in his enquiries into nature, to raiſe in himſelf 
and others the higheſt thoughts of God, of his greatneſs and 
goodneis, his wiſdom and glory. The article in his will re- 
lating to the Royal Society concludes with wiſhing them a 
happy Succeſs in their laudable attempts to diſcover tune 
** true nature of the works of God; and praying that they, © 
and all other ſearchers into phyfical truths, may cordially, te - 1 
refer their attainments to the glory of God, the great 

** thor of nature, and to the comfort of mankind.” He 1 r 
che profoundeſt veneration for this great Being, ſuch, thabhs, 2. 
never mention'd the very name of God in converiation, _ 
without a ſolemn pauſe in his diſcourſe. - Againſt Atheiſts ge 
„ite his free enquiry into the received notion of nature, and | 
his Eſſay upon the final cauſes of things natural: againſt De- 
r he wrote his treatiſe of things above reaſon. This gentles- 
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4 An Explication of the PART I, 
Eos B. And a glorious, charming idea it 
is, which muſt appear delightful to every 
mind, not perverted by error, not clouded 
with ſuperſtition, and not ſtupified with ſen- 
ſuality : To every mind well diſpoſed, ſuch a 
Being is more agreeable than the light of the 
ſun to a ſound and ſtrong eye; and ſooner 
would ſuch an one wiſh that glorious lumi- 
nary extinguiſh'd, or turn'd into an opake 
cinder, 


man was the greateſt philoſopher in the experimental part, 
that perhaps was ever known. Mr. Locke is univerſally 
allow'd to be the 5neſt Reaſoner of his age, or any other: And 
there is no doubt, but he was a very good Chriſtian ; his life 
and writings are an undeniable proof of it. In a letter to Mr. 
Collings, who afterwards, ſome way or other, fell into a very 
different way of thinking and writing from Mr. Locke's, di. 
rected to be deliver'd to him after Mr. Locte's death, there 
are theſe remarkable words. * This life is a ſcene of yanity 
that ſoon paſſes away, and affords no ſolid ſatisfaction bur 
in the conſciouſneſs of doing well, and in the hopes of an. 
other life, This is what y can ſay upon experience, and 
« what you will find to be true, when you come to make up 
the account.” Mr. Addiſon's character none in theſe and 
the neighbouring nations are ſtrangers to, who have any taſte 
for the politeſt compoſitions : which prove him to be both « 
good patriot, and a gentleman of great virtue and religion. 
And Sir I/aac Nexwton, rather one of a higher ſpecies than 
our's, as Mr. af n obſerves, apply d his wonderful diſco- 
veries concerning the ſyſtem of the univerſe, as Mr. Boyle had 
Bis enquiries into nature, to the demonſtration of the being, 
wiſdom, and power of God, againſt atheiſts of ll kinds, A. 
the end of his mathematical principles of philoſophy, he gives 

us his thoughts concernin © Deity : he firſt obſerves, thai 
the ſimilitude found in all parts of the univerſe makes it un 
donbted, that the whole was made and is govern'd by one 
Supreme Being of all perfection: And then proceeds briefty 
to Rate the beſt metaphyſical notions, concerning God. What 
a deſpicable figure do all atheiſtical writers make in the 
learned world, with all their mighty pretences to reaſon, 
_ philoſophy, and learning, in compariſon” with "theſe truly 
_ great {cholars, philoſophers, and religious gentlemen ! 


gECT. I. Argument a Priori. ; 


horrid gloom of thick darkneis, than that a 
being ſo amiable and glorious ſhould not ex- 
iſt, Some indeed, I know, aſcribe the ori- 
gin and direction of all things to chance: o- 


cinder, and our ſyſtem all involved in the 


the:3 to fate and deſtiny: but in chance or 


fate, thoſe chimerical beings, there is no un- 
derſtanding, power or goodneſs, and really 
no perfection at all; and therefote theſe per- 
{ons mult reduce all things to the utmoſt un- 
certainty and confuſion, and quite bereave us 
of all hope and comfort. And I cannot but 
wonder, that any philoſopher ſhould have a 
heart to advance and argue for ſuch wretched 
and melancholy ſchemes, : ll ht ff 

Let us review the definition: God is an 
ancauſed, eternal, all-perte& being, Sc. Ves, 
this is the being compleatly qualified to be the 
parent of the univerſe, whoſe exiſtence can 
be diſagreeable only to thoſe, who are ene- 
mies to knowledge, wiſdom, truth, goodneſs, 
and righteouſneſs ; that is, it can be diſa- 


greeable only to diabolical minds. Were the 


monarchy of the univerſe elective; all right 
reaſon would moſt chearfully vote the ſove- 
reignty to God, and to him alone for ever. 


TEO RH. Atheiſts indeed ſet our affairs in 
a moſt wretched ſituation; and yet, whick 
is very odd, they pretend to relieve our minds, 


Tom the terrors attending the belief of a 
Deity : they repreſent the idea of God as a 


moſt frighttul bugbear, and tell us, it is the 


B3 reſyle 


6 An Explication of the PART I. 


reſult of ſuperſtious fears: but this is a groſs 
error; for the idea of God is founded in calm 
conſideration, and is ſo far from being a hor- 
rid terrifying one, that of all poſſible ideas it 
is the moſt amiable, and muſt be fo, unless 
where groſs darkneſs, aſtoniſhing delufiop, 
wretched folly and vice, reign uncontroul'd : 
there indeed this moſt plcaſing idea muſt be 
hateful, as light itſelf muſt be offenſive to a 
diſtemper'd eye, or agreeable food to a vitiated 
taſte and ſtomach. To one in this unhappy 
condition, God muſt appear as only a moſt 


dreadful enemy, tho' he is poſſeſsd of all 


poſſible perfection. True, the Atheiſt has 
nothing to fear from his unintelligent atoms and 
his unconſcious nature; but then he has no- 
thing to hope from either of them. The 
advocate for chance muſt live under the moſt 
diſcouraging uncertainty, and the fataliſt can 
find no place for virtue and happineſs, its at- 
tendant, in fate and neceſſity. But the The- 
it, who thinks and acts aright in religion, 
has nothing in the leaſt to fear from the De- 
ity, but on the contrary may juſtly hope for 
every real good. There is not the leaſt doubt 
of the preferrableneſs of true theology to every 
atheiſtic ſcheme, antient or modern, as Epi- 
curus hiinſelf owns (5); nor of the condition 
of the virtuous Theiſt, whether preſent os 
future, to that of any Atheiſt : no more 
Ee ED doubt, 


8 (6) as ya mW To Tet OS ua KATA SIE, KC. In 
Epiſt. ad Men. apud Gaſſ. p. 49. 
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Ster. I. Argument a Priori. 7 a 
doubt, I fay, than there is which is bigger, a ; 
nole-hill or a mountain or which 1 ls better, 
pain or pleaſure, 

EusgB. Very true; and ane it is pro- 
bable, that the invention and propagation of 
ſuch wild, (c) diſconſolate ſchemes, muſt be 
owing to the blending of falſe and horrid 
doctrines with true theology. Even now, 
amidſt the united glorious light of nature 
and revelation, ſuch ſhocking things are ſaid 
of God, and ſuch ſad repreſentations of hun 
laid both before the learned and vulgar in 
ſome philoſophical and theological ſyſtems too, 
that it is much more deſirable there ſhould be 
no God, than one of ſuch a character, as no 
name is much to be preferred to a bad one. 
But, Theophilus, ſhew me that the moſt agrec- 
able idea of God, which you have ſet before 
me, isreaband true, and not imaginary. 

THEOPH, Surely you would not queſtion 
his, were you a little better acquainted with 
ieveral very (d) excellent performances upon 


this 


The fad condition of ſome ſuperſtitious people is Wel! 
repre cha by Plutarch, thus: ſlaves, when atlcep, forget 
the chreats of their maſters, and priſoners their ſhackles: -dif- 
exics, wounds, and cancers are eas'd by this remedy, fleep : 
but to theſe wretched creagures, the iuper..itious, this ſove-, 
teign remedy of n{(fre is but of ſmall ſervice, procuring them. 
very little freedom from their horrible fears of the Gods; but 
«5 1f they inhabited the regions of impiety, they are. haunted. 
with terrible viſions and apparitions continually. Plut: ve 
ouperitit, 
4) Not to mention ſeveral among the antients, both Gryek 
an Latin, who have wrote upon this great ſubjeft ; Tere are 
leveral modern authors, wiz. 7, Aguinas Contra Genti'es, 
Alarinus 
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8 An Explication of the PART I. 
this ſubject : but now I remember you lately 
complain'd in ſome converſation of the ob- 
ſcurity of the argument a priori, and of the 
books which had been wrote upon it; and 
aſk'd me if this argument could not be made 
plainer, even plain enough for common capa- 
cities. I was then, and ſtill am of opinion, 
it may be made much plainer, without being 
injur'd at all. 

_ Evses. Pray try then, if you can make 
it plain and eaſy. 

THnrorn. With all my heart; to begin 
then, what do you think of yourſelf, are you 
a real or an imaginary being ? 

EusEB, That's an odd queſtion indeed; 
as if any one could doubt of the reality of his 
own being. 


THEOPH. 


Marinus Mercennu in Gen. Campanella Atheiſmus Triumph. 
Raymundus de Sabunde, in Theologia Naturali, Bradwardine 
de Cauſa Dei, Spꝛzelius, Foets, Mr. Faguelot, Mr. Poiret, 
Valiſus de Sacr. Philoſoph Auguſfus Eugubinus de perenni 
Philoſoph. Ludovic. Fives de vericate Fid. Chriſtian. Philip. 
Marnæus, Zanchins de Oper. Dei et alib, Archbiſhop of 
Cambray, Biſhop Fotherby, Dr. H. More, Biſhop Seth Ward, 
F. Colliber, Mr. Howe, Biſhop Wilkins, and many others; 
beſides, there are ſeveral anonymous authors: but there is one 
who muſt not be pais'd over in ſilence, as amongſt obſcure au- 
thors, becauſe his demonſtration of the Being and Attributes 
of God is perhaps a performance ſuperior alone to all others 
whatever, whether antient or modern taken together: I need 
not ſay this moſt excellent author is the late Dr. S. Clarke, of 
whom nothing greater can be ſaid, than that he is worthy of 
that inimitably glorious character given of him by Biſhop 


Head'ry. 


Scr. I. Argument a Priori. "6 
TaxxoPH. And if he ſhonld dout!, his 
very doubting would (e) prove it; foi if he 
were not, he could not doubt. Do you find 
any difficulty in admitting there are other 
beings beſides yourſelf? _ 961 2 

Euskk. None at all. If Iam a real ſub- 
tance, ſurely I can have no difficulty in ad- 
mitting there are other ſubſtances as well as 
myſelf; for my being proves, that exiſtence 
not only is poſſible, but actual; and I can 
ive no reaſon why there ſhould be no other 
rcal being befides myſelf. How can I doubt 
of exiſtence? You cannot poſſibly make me 
doubt of it; for ſhould you attempt to de- 
monſtrate, that you are nothing, it would be 
attempting to demonſtrate that there can be 


no 
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of every thing whatever; but moſt awkardly ſupported their 
prerence, by attempting to demonſtrate that no demonſtration 
could be given. An extraordinary attempt! However, they 
appear'd to he as ſceptical as almoſt was poſſible ; for they 
could not agree baker they ſhould be call'd Pyrrhoniſts ox 


granting they knew ſomething, which was contrary to their 


_ 19's followers came up to his own pitch of doubting ; for 


iyſtem; he would avoid no danger, not even ſtir out of his 
way, tho" a chariot or waggon was about to run over him; 
nor would he go about to avoid falling from a precipice, or 
beat off a dog running at him : ſo that his friends were obliged 
to attend him, to keep the Sceptick out of harm's way. Onee 


particularly nature was too ſtrong for his philoſophy, in turn- 
ing him out of the way of a dog hat would have torn him in 
p12ces ; but he was aſham'd, repented, and made a ſcrupulous ' 
ipolopy for his miſtake. Diog. Laert. Pyrth. Vit. obs 


A 


% The antient Scepticks or Pyrrhoniſts | ug rae to doubt 


no, becauſe allowing they knew Pyrrbo's ſentiments, was 
grand principle, that they knew nothing. But none of Pare 


having denied all diſtinctions between right and wrong, true 
and falſe, he try'd to behave conformably to his Sceptic 


10 An Explication of the PART 1. 
no demonſtration ; the very attempt would 
demonſtrate, that you are a real being; for 
nothing can demonſtrate nothing. Nor can! 
doubt of the exiſtence of thoſe objects with- 
out me, which I daily ſee, hear, and feel: 
the ideas of them I receive as neceſlarily a; 
that of my own being, and they have no de- 
pendence at all upon my imagination ; I could 
often with they had; therefore as I am cer- 
tain of my own exiſtence, I am fo of theirs 
too. | 
TnxroPn. Very well. Here then lies the 
ground-work of the argument we are entring 
upon: ſomething now exiſts, or has a rea 
being; therefore ſomething has always ex- 
iſted, or had a real being. This is the only 
method in which we can prove the ext/tence 
of the firſt cauſe, by beginning @ poſteriori (/); 
for the argument à priori does not, nor in- 
deed can prove, that there is a firſt cauſe, but 
ſuppoſes it already prov'd. nec 

Eusk B. But hold, Sir, I muſt aſk leave to 
interrupt you. I do not underſtand 4 prior: 
and a poſteriori, Pray explain yourſelf. 

_ TnrEeorn. Arguing @ poſterior; is arguing 
from effects to cauſes. We find ſuch and 
1 I PO ſuch 


J Si a primis inchoatiſque naturis ad ultimas perfectaſque 
volumus procedere, ad deorum naturam perveniamus, neceſſe 
eſt, If we firſt begin with the imperfedt works of nature, and 
ually aſcend to the. more perfe&, we muſt una voidably at 
laſt come to the knowledge of God, the great author of al! : 
as if we trace back the ſtream, it will lead us up to the four 
tain. Cicer. de Nat. Deor. I. 2. p. 205. 


SFECT I. Argument a Priori. iT 
uch effects produc'd ; and therefore we con- 
dude, both that there muſt be a cauſe, 
and that it muſt be of ſuch a particular na- 
ture and kind. And arguing à priori is at- 
guing from what we have already diſcover'd 
in the nature of the cauſe; and concluding 
from thence, that it muſt be ſo and ſo in 
other reſpects. For inſtance, when we un- 
derſtand that God is uncauſed and ſelf- ex- 
iſtent, we argue then from the nature of ſelf- 
:xiſtence, and thence prove that he is eternal, 
infinite, &c, But, that I may explain myſelf a 
little more clearly, ſuppoſe ſome angelic being, 
who had never been on our earth, and be- 
fore he had ſeen any of the inhabitants of it, 

duld meet with a well-built edifice ; and, 
hon taking a view of the ſtructure, its con- 
trivance, proportions, and adjuſtment of the 
parte, together with its furniture, ſhould con- 
clude it to be the workmanſhip of ſome 
creature endow'd with reaſon : thus he 
would argue backwards a poſteriori, from 
the effect to the cauſe, from that which comes 
_ 2fter to that which goes before it, and pro- 

duced it. Now having demonſtrated to him- 
elf, that the builder of the fabrick is a ra- 
tonal Being, he has got a new principle of 
argument, and conſequently may turn his 
thoughts the other way; and arguing from the 
powers and properties of reaſon, or from the 
rational nature of the architect, may conclude 
that the ſame power of reaſon is capable of 
: producing 


12 An Explication of the PART I. 
oducing ſeveral other effects as well as 2 
— vi. a ſhip, a bridge, variety of ma- 
chines, as a mill, a clock, Sc. From this 
ſame power of reuſon too, he diſcovers the 
architect is a moral agent, able to diſtinguiſh 
betwixt truth and falſhood, right and wrong, 
good and evil, and is obliged to chuſe the 
one, and refuſe the other, Still further, 
from this very power of reaſex he concludes 
the architect is a ſocial being, delighting in 
communicating his ſentiments, and receiving 
intelligence from others, and in exchanging 
mutual good offices. Thus he would argue 
a priori, ot from that which is farſt, or prior 
to the effect, taking his argument from what 
he knows of the nature of ſuch a being 
whereas, before he argued from the effect, 
which is after or poſterior to the cauſe, and ſo 
diſcovet'd ſomething in the nature of the 
cauſe, or the builder of the houſe. 
. EvssB. I apprehend your meaning: in 
the firſt way, or @ poſteriori (g), he aſcends 
from the bottom to the top of the hilb ; in the 
other way, vis. 4 priori, he ſtands upon the 
bo 75 123 | 2 ſummit, 
5 It is no matter which way we find out truth, whether 
in the ſynthetic or analytic, provided we do but come at it. 
Mathematicians in algebra begin at the end, and argue back- 


ward ; and having found out the truth thus, they make it a 
ſtanding theorem, from which, they may ever afterwards ar- 

& @ priori. Thus we proceed, for having found there mutt 
be an eternal uncauſed being, by the analytic method, or ar- 
guing from eſſects, we make this truth a ſtanding theorem, 
and deduce all the ſame conſequences from it, as if we had ſeen 


it directly without an analyſis or inveſtigation. See Enq. into 


the Nat. of the human, Soul, note in p. 345. 
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ECT. I. Argument a Priori. 13 
ſummit, and thence takes a view of all around 
him: In the former way, he aſcends from 
the known effect to the unſeen, unknown 
cauſe; in the latter way, having diſcover'd 
ſomething in the nature of the cauſe, or 
builder of the houſe, he argues from thence, 
and finds it capable of producing many other 
effects, and that it muſt be endow'd with ſe- 
veral powers or qualities, reſulting from the 
rational nature: from this nature he might 
expect to meet with a variety of works and 
machines in our world, ſeveral inſtances of 
virtue, and poffibly ſome of vice, ſocieties 
erected, laws enacted, religion practiſed, c. 
All theſe things juſtly might he expect to 
find amongſt us in our world, before he had 
cen one perſon upon the globe. For the ge- 
neral nature of rcaſon enlarges the proſpect, 
and would ſhew the angelic being, that all 
theſe things might poſſibly have a place a- 
mongſt us. This J underſtand : but why 
ſhould we not rather ſay, the argument from 
the ect, and the argument from the nature of 
tbe cauſe, than a priori and a poſterior? 
TrroPn, As we now underſtand theſe 
paraſes, and therefore no perplexity can ariſe 
from the uſe of them, it may not be amiſs to 
retain them. But to proceed, as I was ſay ing, 
the Being of God, or a firſt cauſe, cannot 
poffibly be proved @ priori; exiſtence cannot be 
proved @ priori, becauſe no argument can be 
drawn from the nature of exiſtence, without 
ſuppoſing exiſtence ; conſequently — | 
muf 


14 An Explication of the PART I. 
muſt be ſuppoſed prior to the argument 4 
priori, or before we can argue from the na- 
ture of exiſtence : we muſt firſt ſuppoſe ſome- 
thing exiſts, and from the exiſtence there 
muſt argue, that ſomething has always ex- 
iſted : As for the argument @ priori, it is pro- 
perly and truly a demonſtration, not of the 
Being, but of the Perfections of God, and 
indeed is the only demonſtrative proof therc- 
of, As I ſhall have occaſion to make uſe of 
both theſe arguments, tis fit you ſhould un- 
derſtand well the nature and force of both, | 
and fee how they mutually affiſt each other, 

I muſt alſo put you in mind, that it is the 
exiſtence of a firſt cauſe, and ſuch attributes 
and properties of his nature as we are ac 
quainted with, and not the efſence or ſub- 
ſtance thereof, which I undertake to prove 
and explain, The eſſence or ſubſtance of al! 
things, as well as of the firſt cauſe, lies out 
of the reach of our underſtandings; we can 
only know, and it is enough for us to know, 
the properties or qualities belonging to any 
ſubſtance, of whoſe exiſtence we may be ſurc 
tho' we cannot underſtand what that is. What 
the ſubſtance of Gold is, I cannot poſſibly ex- 
plain; but 'tis ſufficient, that I know the 
ſubſtance, whatever that be, is endow'd with 
ſuch and ſuch particular qualities. In lik. 
manner, if I can demonſtrate, that the fir 
cauſe exiſts, and that he is a being or ſub- 


ſtance endu'd with all the properties that we 
12 55 can 


SrcT IJ. Argument a Priori. 15 
can diſcover in his nature, it is all you can in 
reaſon expect from me, and abundantly ſuffi- 
cient to furniſh you with juſt ſentiments. And 
this I preſume may be done, by the joint 
aſſiſtance of theſe two arguments before- men- 
tion'd, @ priori and a poſteriori; but eſpe- 
cially by the former, when it is not involy'd 
in hard words and uncouth ſounds, but ma- 
nag d with judgment and integrity: this, tis 
hoped, will make it appear a plain, real, and 
demonſtrative argument, inſtead of its bein 
either a metaphyſical whim, or at beſt but an 
abſtruſe ſpeculation, and a privileg'd topick 
for obſcurity and unintelligibleneſs. 

Theic things premiſed, I now endeavour 
to prove briefly the exiſtence of a farſt cauſe. 


A Firſt Cauſe demonſtrated @ paſte- 


riori. 


tn. * ** * _— _— A * or 


was 2 


Omething now exiſts, or has a real being. 
10 Of this your own exiſtence is an infallible 
proof; and no other or better is neceſſary 
And if ſomething now exiſts (5), then it 8 
certain ſomething has always exiſted : the 
former propoſition is not more clear and un- 
deniable than the latter conſequent from it. 
For had there been a time in which there was 
no being, no being could poſſibly exiſt at this 


Or 


(5) Effects we acknowledge naturally do include a power of 
33 them before they were produced; and that powe: 
preſuppoſeth ſomething exiſtent that hath ſuch power: And 
the thing ſo exiſting with power to produce, if it were not 
eternal, muſt needs have been produc'd by ſomewhat before it, 
and that again by ſomething elſe before that, till we come to 

an eternal (that is to ſay, the firſt) power of all powers, and 

_ faſt cauſe of all cauſes: And this is it which all men conceive 
by the name of G OD, imply ing eternity, incomprehenſi- 
bility, and omnipotence. And thus all that will conſider, 
may know that God is, even a man that is born blind, tho 
it be not poſſible for him to imagine what fire is, yet canno! 

but know ſomewhat there is men call ſo, becauſe it warmet“ 
him. Hobbs's Hum. Nat. p. 69, 70. 
Let the reader take the more notice of this paſſage of M. 

Hobbs, becauſc he was at leaſt generally eiteem d an Atheiſt. 


* 


ger. II. Argument a Priori. 17 


or any other time; for nothing cannot give 
exiſtence to any being at any time whatever. 
Therefore you muſt believe there always has 
exiſted an uncauſed, independing being; or 
elſe you muſt ſuppoſe that there always has 
been a ſucceſſion of beings, depending upon, 
and producing one another, without any cauſe 
producing them: but this is a plain contra- 
diction, as it is ſuppoſing an endleſs ſucceſ- 
ſion of effects, without any cauſe, or a ſeries 
of productions without any producer. Do 
you ſee the truth of this reaſoning ? 

EuskB. Let me conſider.— Ves, I think, 
do; nay, I am ſure I do. As there is 
ſomething now in being, had there ever been 
a time when there was nothing, then ſome- 
thing muſt have made itſelf, at the ſame time 
that it was nothing, or before it exiſted; or 
ſomiething muſt have been made by nothing; 
which is a manifeſt contradiction, and not to 
be removed by ſaying, that one cauſed being 
produced another, and ſo on; for ſtill, un- 
iz!s we ſuppoſe a firſt uncauſed being, it will 
be true, that the firſt being produced itſelf 
when it was nothing, or before it had any 
exiſtence. Nothing is clearer, methinks, nor 
more unqueſtionable, than, of nothing there 
can proceed nothing. Do not I apprehend. 
you, and underſtand your firſt principle ? 

Tneopny. You take me right: no being 
can be cauſe and effect. Thus the things 
which now exiſt infallibly conduct us back ta 

C a 
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18 An Explication of the PART 1, 


a firſt, i. e. an uncauſed cauſe or being. S0 
that we are as ſure, that there is ſuch a being, 
as we are of even our own exiſtence, or that 
of any other beings. And here we have no 
adverſaries, the whole tribe of Atheiſts (i) being 
compell'd to own ſome firſt uncauſed being 
or beings, as the atoms of Epicurus and Lu- 
cretius, which they ſuppoſed to be eternal, 
tho' jumbled into order ſome thouſands of 
years ago, they know not how. 
Now having by ſtrict demonſtration found 
a firſt, unoriginate, underived, uncauſed be- 
ing, we are got to the utmoſt length that 
this argument @ poſterior: can carry us, in 
this part of the ſubject. Hence therefore the R 
argument &@ priori mult ſtart, and derive its 
conclufions as from a fountain; juſt as the au- 
gelic being mention'd before, derived, as Ve 
ſuppoſed, his concluſions relating to the vn- 
known inhabitants of this globe from reaſo::, 
as the principle prov'd a poſteriori ; or, to uic 
your own compariſon, now we are got upon 
an eminence, whence we may take a view of 
the vaſt, extended, and awful proſpect all 
around us. 
Eusgz. Such a view will give me great 
pleafure, if you are but as clear in all your 
reaſonings, as in the arguments already ad- 
vanced. . e 
ITREOP RH. I will do my beſt.— 


(i) Marcennus reckon'd there were, in his time, 50,000 
__ Atheiſts in Paris elf, . N 
SECT. 
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Ser. III. Argument a Priori. 


19 
8 E C T. III. 
The Independency of God prov'd 
4 priori. 


— 


rr 


* 


HEN you reflect upon the 
nature of a firſt, or an 
uncauſed, underived being, what is the firſt 
thing that occurs to your thoughts concerning 
its exiſtence? 
Eusez. Let me conſider. Why, me- 
thinks it is this property, that it owes its ex- 
iſtence to no other being. 

Trropn. What, not to himſelt? 

EuskB. No, not even to himſelf; for 
your preceding argument praves thus much 
concerning all beings univerſally, that not any 
ne whatever can poſſibly be the cauſe of its 
own exiſtenge; for then it would be at the 


IuMEOpR. 


{ame time both cauſe and effect, or nothing 


would produce ſomething, or the ſame thing 
would exiſt and not exiſt at one and the ſame 
tune, which is impoſſible, and a direct con- 
tradiction in terms. 


TREO H. Very true. Then it follows im- 


mediately and infallibly from the nature of 
all 
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20 An Explication of the PART 
an uncauſed, underived being, that it depends 


not upon itſelf, nor upon any other thing or 


being whatſoever for exiſtence, but muſt be 
abſolutely and entirely independent: that is 
to ſay, there is no poſſible cauſe, no Power | 
nor Will whatfoever, that either gave or con- 
tinucs its exiſtence, or that can any way af- | 
fe& it. Is this clear? 
EusrB. Yes ſurely ; for what cauſe, what 
ower or will, can any ways contribute to, o. 
affect the exiſtence of that being which is un. 
cauſed, underived, and which exiſts exclu- 
lively ofthe influence of any cauſe whatever 
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| 


| 


SROCT TV. 


The Neceſſity of God's Exiſtence 
prov'd a priori. 


— 


— 


een then, let's go on. 
Seeing the uncauſed being 
depends upon no cauſe whatever for its ex- 
iſtence, neither upon itſelf, for it could not 
cauſe itſelf, nor upon any other being: it 
follows, that a neceſſity of exiſtence in the 


nature of this being is the only ground or rea- 
ſon of his exiſting, it being a contradiction 


that his exiſtence ſhould be accounted for by 


any thing elſe, or in any other way. Do you 


lee this? 
EusEB. Not immediately; ; wherefore pleaſe 


to explain it a little, 
THEOPH, All Beings muſt have a reaſon 
of their exiſtence, in anſwer to this queſt ion, 


how comes it to paſs that they exiſt? With 


reſpect to all created beings, the cauſe of 
their exiſtence muſt be the will and power of 
their creator or former: but the reaſon af the 
exiſtence of the uncauſed cauſe can be na 
will and power whatever. And yet a reaſon 
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22 An Explication of the PRT [ 
of his exiſtence there muſt be, otherwiſe his 
exiſtence would be unreaſonable and ground- 
leſs, and it would be as reaſonable to affirm 
that he doth not, as that he doth exiſt; 
which is abſurd indeed ; for fince it is true, 
of the exiſtence of the meaneſt inſe&, that 
ſome reaſon there muſt be of its exiſtence, 
much more muſt there be a reaſon of the ex- 
iſtence of the firſt and moſt excellent being. 
Eus EB. And pray what can be the reaſon 
of this exiſtence ? 
TukopH. Abſolute neceſſity of nature. 
Eus kB. But ſurcly you do not make ne- 
ceſſity the cauſe of his exiſtence? 
'TyEgoPn. No, tis the ground of reaſon of 
his exiſtence, that is, he exiſts neceſſarily, or 
*tis impoſſible that he ſhould not exiſt, his 
non-exiſtence implying a contradiction. 
EvusEB. If this be the meaning, I undcr- 
ſtand it very well. But is there any material 
difference betwixt exiſting neceſſarily, ard 
exiſting independently of any Cauſe, or of all 
will and power. 
 Tuzorn. lamapt to think not much, if 
any at all, Learned men indeed have chofen 
the firſt way to exprefs and explain the abſo- 
lutely perfect exiſtence of God: but the lat- 
ter, in my opinion, ſerves as well every whit 
to prove and explain the perfections of the 
Deity ; and as it is muchi*more intelligible to 
common capacities at leaſt, it is more ſuitable 
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to my deſign; and therefore 88 you will 
give it the preference. 

EusgB. You may be ſure of i it; for 1 de- 
' fire and expect you ſhould proceed in the 
cleareſt method you can think of, whether 
others have done that before you or no. 
There's no reafon for following an obſcure 
method, out of veneration to great names, 
when we have found out one that is plainer : 
No, the clearer and plainer you are, the better 
for me and _— body elſe, I ſhould think. 
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The Immutability of God's Exiſtenc: 
prov'd'@ priori. 
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TH t OPH, O proceed then, We have 
found that the exiſtence oi 
God is independent of all will and powse: 
whatſoever. From which abſolute and moſt 
perfect independence of his, follows his per- 
fect immutability and incorruptibility. For 
there is no will and power either in him gef 
or in any other being which can alter his cx- 
iſtence, ſceing it is not ſubject to any will or 
power; therefore no will and power can po, 
ſibly produce any alteration in it, either by 
adding or taking away, or any way making 
it other than what it is. Where and w. 
there is no cauſe, there cannot poſſibly be any 
effect: but of an alteration or change in God 
there is no poſſible cauſe, and therefore tH 
effect of a change in his exiſtence is impoſit 
ple: and to ſay this is poſſible, would be 
abſurd as to aſſert that he might be the c4uis 
of himſelf, or might ariſe out of nothing 


ſinge nothing may produce one effect as wel 
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as another, that is none at all, no more anni- 
hilation or alteration of exiſtence than the firſt. 
»roduCtion of it, I hope you find no diffi- 
culty to underſtand this, 

EusEB. None at all; ſince it is very clear, 
that what can be affected by no cauſe, no 
power nor will whatſoever, muſt neceſſarily 
be always the ſame in nature, can never poſ- 
{iibly change or be changed, and therefore 
muſt be immutable and incorruptible. 

Tu Eop R. The argument, I think, is clear 
enough; and I much queſtion whether it 
would be either ſtronger or clearer, if we were 
to argue from neceſſity (4) of nature or exiſt- 
ence. However, you may take it thus from that 
topick, The firſt cauſe exiſts by neceſſity of 
nature; but this ground or reaſon of his ex- 
iſtence is invariably and eternally uniform, or 
abſolutely the ſame ; therefore that exiſtence 
ot nature muſt be abſolutely and for ever the 
dame, of which it is the foundation, 


N. B. Neceſſary exiſtence, neceſſity of nature, &&c. un- 
tels as explain'd above, are no better than the occult qualities 
oi the Peripateticks; and indeed ſeem frequently in modern 
2uthors to fignify the very ſame thoſe occult qualities did, 
hat is, nothing at all. Let the reader apply this remark 
Where be may find it neceſſary in the following pages. 
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The Eternity of God prov'd a prior. 
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Trrorn, I N nearly the fame eaſy manner, 
we may prove the eternity of 
the firſt cauſe, It is uncauſed, underived, 
and therefore always exiſted ; for had it not al- 
ways exiſted, neither itlell, nor any thing 
elſe, ever could have exiſted, as we have befor: 
demonſtrated - therefore the firſt cauſe muſl 
be beginninglets, or from eternity. And as 
it exiſts independently upon all will and 
power, and cannot poſſibly be alter d by ad- 
ding or diminiſhing; ſo it cannot poſſibly be 
deſtroy'd, or ceaſe to exiſt, becauſe it muſt 
be invariably the fame. Therefore the firſt 
cauſe muſt neceſſarily exiſt to eternity. Or 
thus, if you would rather chuſe it: abſolute 
neceſſity is invariably the ſame, and therefor 
the being, whoſe exiſtence it is the ground 
of, muſt have exiſted from eternity, and 
muſt exiſt to eternity. 
Thus much for the demonſtration of God's 
eternity, both paſt and to come, But it may 
be proper to obſerve, with reference this 


attribute of God, that tho it be impoſſiblc 
that, 
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that, eſpecially ſuch creatures as we are, 
chould comprehend the manner how he has 
* exiſted from everlaſting, we cannot but be- 
licve nevertheleſs that he has been from 
everlaſting ; for there is a moſt manifeſt di- 
ſtinction betwixt theſe two propoſitions ; 
ſomething has exiſted eternally, and ſome- 
thing has exiſted eternally in this or that 
manner, However, with reference to the 
modus of an eternal exiſtence ; the notion the 
ſchoolmen (7) have given us concerning it, 
ſeerns to be abſurd enough, as they repreſent 

t only as a point or inſtant, exiſting all at 
once, without any ſucceſſion of parts. This 

is ſcholaſtic jargon, which can ſerve no pur- 
poie, but confounding themſelves and their 
unwary 


2 % The ſtrange conceits of ſome ſchoolmen, and ſome 
= Others, concerning the duration and preſence of God, are fo 
like Fanini's, the famous Atheiit, who was burnt at Tholou/e 
for Atheiſm, in his deſcription of God, that it may not be 
amiſs to lay his abſtra& of Atheiſm before the learned reader. 
He deſcribes God thus, Deus eſt ſui ipſius principium et finis, 
utriuſque carens, neutrius egens; utriuſque parens atque au- 
thor. Semper eſt fine tempore, cui præteritum non abit, 
nec {abit futurum. Regnat ubique fine loco; immobilis 
abſque ſtatu; pernix fine motu; extra omnia omnis ; 
intra omnia, ſed non includitur in ipſis; extra omnia, ſed 
non ab iphs excluditur, Bonus fine qualitate, fine quanti- 
tate magnus. Totus fine partibus. Immutabilis, cum cztera 
mutet. Cajus velle potentia, cui opus voluntas. Simplex eſt 
in quo nihil in potentia, ſed in actu omnia; imo ipſe purus, 
primus, et ultimus actus. Denique eſt omnia, ſuper omnia, 
extra omnia, inter omnia, præter omnia, ante omnia, et poſt 
emma, omms. Vanini Amphitheat. Div. Provid. How like 
1: Atheiſm to ſcholaſtic Theology, in ſome parts of it! For 
a fu confutation of ſuch notions, the judicious Mr. F ackſon's 


| Exiſt. and unity of God, together with its defence may be 
conſulted, _ | | 
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unwary admirers ; words without ideas, and 
therefore mere empty ſounds, For as the du- 
ration of the divine exiſtence is co-exiſtent 
with the mutable ſucceſſive exiſtence of li, 
creatures, it muſt be of the ſame nature wi: 
their's, and his eternity muſt therefore be un 
infinite ſucceſſion. Amongſt us, yeſterday 
was before to-day, and to-morrow will be 
after, or ſucceed to-day, but not be co-cy- 
iſtent with it; and thus doubtleſs will it be in 
other parts of the univerſe, duration like ſpace 
being uniformly and univerſally the fame, or 
duration paſt, and duration to come, being of 
the ſame general nature, as infinite ſpace up- 
on my right hand is of the ſame nature wit! 
infinite ſpace on my left, J hope you und- 
ſtand me. 

Eus EB. Very ealily, Methinks thoſc 
ſchoolmen had odd notions, particularly 
that is odd enough which you have men- 
tion'd, For my part, now I try in my 
thoughts to contract an eternity into a point. 
an inſtant, or a moment, I cannot poſſibly : 


but there is an eternity on one hand, and on 


the other, as there is infinite ſpace on every 
hand of that point of ſpace there before us. 
THrxopn. You certainly are in the right. 
I thefe gentlemen can in their thoughts rc. 
duce infinite ſpace to a mere point (n), then 
| 3 ma' 
(m) As ſoon as I can conceive eternity to he an indiviſibſe 


point, or any thing but an everlaſting ſucceſſion, I Will . 
bounce all I have written on this ſubjeck. F know S. Ther. 


Aunt; 
5 J 
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may they alſo reduce infinite duration to a 
mere inſtant, or a nunc ſtans, to ſpeak in 
their own language (=), which is very like 
many of their notions, coarſe and very ſorry : 
Bat I ſhall leave them to the correction of one 
of the fineſt Engliſb writers (o), and proceed in 
the argument, 


ggoind calls eternity nunc ſans, an ever abiding now, which 
„ caſy enough to fay ; but tho' I nin would, yet I never 
could conceive it; they that can are more happy than I; but I 
think none can. Such phraſes I find not in Scripture, I wonder 
therefore what was the deſign of the ſchoolmen to bring them 
up, unleſs they thought a man could not be a true Chriſtian, 
onleſs his underſtanding be firſt ſtrangled with ſuch hard fay- 
inge Hobbs's Treat. on Liberty, &c. p. 307, 308. 
5 {zz} Certainly, the ſcholaſtic turn, technical terms, im 
= nary relations, and wire-drawn ſciences, ſpoil the natural fa- 
* culties, and marr the expreſſion. But the antients of early 
times, as nature gave power and a genius, 19 they fought, or 
plowed, or merchandized, or ſung ; wars, or love, or mo- 
12's, os Mc edu, juit as their muſe or genius led them. 
t ingemous Mr. B I's Enq. into the lite of Homer, p. 
129, &C. 

(0) Others ſay, that God ſees and knows all things, by the 
prejentiality and co-exiſtence of all things in eternity ; for they 
{av future things are actually preſent and exiſtent with God, 
ee not in menſura propria, yet in menſura aliena. The 
ſcchoolmen have much more of this jargon and canting lan- 
Diage; I envy no man the underſtanding of theſe phraſes: 
du t to me they ſeem to ſignify nothing at all, but to have been 
inyented by idle and conceited men, which a great many ever 
unce, leſt they ſhould ſeem to be ignorant, would ſeem to un- 
derftand : but I wonder moſt, chat men when they have a- 
muted and puzzled themielves and others with hard words, 
fould call this explaining of things. Archbiſtop Till. Vol. 6, 
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SECT. VII. 
The Infinity or Immenſity of God 
prov d @ priori. 
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HAT which follows next 
| in the order of nature, and 
of our ideas, is the immenſity or infinity of 
the firſt cauſe, or the uncauſed being. You fe: 
how all material things, this earth, the whole 
ſolar ſyſtem, and ſtars, and all we fee are 
bounded ; they do not exiſt or move every 
where, but are confin'd to certain limits, 
And what do you think is it that confines 
them? For inſtance, why does not thi: 
earth fill a much larger ſpace? Or why is it 
not a thouſand times bigger? Is its preſent 
bulk, limits, motion, all ſtinted and pre- 
ſcribed by itſelf? 
EvuseB. No ſurely, 


TryroPn, 


for that i is all one as if 


it made itſelf, an abſurdity we have already 


confuted. 

Tazoen.*Tis true. For any being to ſettle 
the limits or extent of its own exiſtence is the 
ſame thing as to give itſelf exiſtence. Could ii 
earth have added originally a thouſand miles 
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itz own diameter, then itſelf would have pro- 


guc'd itſelf, or part of itſelf ; and if a part, 
why not the whole? And could a man, 
when he came into being, have made any 
addition of ſubſtance to himfelf, that addition 
would have been a ſelf- production; in other 
words, a contradiction. Now ſeeing all li- 
mited exiſtence cannot be limited by itſelf, it 
molt be limited therefore by: ſome other. And 
what J pray can that pofſibly be? 

Fuse8. Why, what poſſible cauſe can 
copine or extend the exiſtence of any thing, 
but the agency of ſome being, that chuſes it 
ſhouid be bigger or leſs, or move ina wider 
or 4 narrower compals of ſpace. 

THzeoPH, Right, But the firſt cauſe ex- 


its independently upon all power and will; 


and therefore his exiſtence cannot be limited 
by any power or will, neither his own, nor 
any other beings. But if his exiſtence is not 
bounded by that, which alone can bound or 
limit exiſtence ; then it follows, that his ex- 
tence muſt be abſolutely unbounded or un- 
limited; in other words, it muſt be infinite, 
immenſe, and every where alike; for, of con- 
aning or limiting his exiſtence there could be 


no cauſe, none in bimſelf, and none elſe- 


where; wherefore it muſt neceſſarily be 
boundleſs, © What think you of this? 
iUSEB, I think the argument good: but 


my thoughts are quite loſt, when J endeavour 
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to conceive an immenſe being; I own thi; 
knowledge is too high for me; I cannot attain 
mas. | . 

Turo. Tis impoſſible we ſhould mea- 
ſure infinity in our thoughts; but you ſee we 
can certainly demonſtrate that God is infinite: 
we are certain of the thing, tho' we cannot 
comprehend it in our narrow minds, The 
ſchoolmen indeed, thoſe undaunted wrangler; 
who were for explaining every thing, tio 
ever ſo myſterious (y) and incomprehenſible, 
and afraid of nothing but being thought igno- 
rant of any thing; have preſum'd to tell us, 
that the immenſity of God is but a point (4), 

as 


] Qui neſcire aliquid erubeſcunt, & per occaſionem ob- 
ſcuritatis tendunt laqueos deceptionis 

(g) Nay ſome, as the nullibiſts fay, in effect, that God 1: 
no where; ſo Veigelius aſſerts, that ſpirits are no where, 
and yet every where; and Monſieur des Caries, that they arc 
no where, and yet exiſt. Some atheiſtically inclin'd are tor 
confining and limiting the divine preſence, to the primuin 
mobile, as Pomponatiius and Vaninus: While others, as hs 
juſt been hinted, would have him to be no where, and yet 
believe he is. A moſc odd and ſurpriſing conceit ! And no 
doubt either was originally owing to ſore Atheiſt; or termi- 
nates in Atheiſm, nothing being more certain, than this pro- 

fition, that which is no where, is not at all. It is chere. 
faie falſe, and an imagination that can be of no ſervice, Us 
hereby it is pretended God is freed from the diſhonuur of 
being preſent with any thing extended: but hereby he is ex. 
cluded out of the univerſe, and is not. Strange philoſophy! 
And of their theology let the learned reader judge, by the, 
ridiculous, rather blaſphemous theſes of ſome of ther. 4 
papa fit Deus, an quaſi Deus? An participet utram2? 
Chriſti naturam ? An hc propoſitio, Deus fit eucurbit: v. 
Scarabzeus, fit æque poſiibilis ac Deus et homo? An pci 
reſpectum producere fine fundamento et termino ? An le vis 
fc homimem jugulare quam die dominico calceum cenſucte! 
Hoſpinian Olander, | 
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2s his eternity is only an inſtant, True, he 

zs in his eflence, and in the exerciſe of his at- 
tibutes, proſent to every point of ſpace, and 
every where the ſame, as if there were but 
one only fingle and limited portion of ſpace 
for his exiſtence (r). But to ſay, with theſe 

= bold daring writers, that his immenſity is but 
a point, is at. beſt affixing an odd ſound to 
the idea of immenſity. Others have thought 
© ft to deny the divine immenſity, and to fay, 
das tho he can operate any where, he yet is 
not every where, But this is as impotlible fo 

be conceived, as even the ſcholaſtic notion of 

= immenſity juſt mention'd. If we can con- 
ceive properties fo exiſt a-part from their re- 
ppective ſubſtances, as whiteneſs ſeparate from 
ſome” hing white; then, and not till then, 
may we imagine power to exiſt a-part from a 
powerful being. Therefore that old Maxim 
certainly holds good, that operation follows 
exiſtence, and preſuppoſes i it even there where 
the operation is. In a word, à being opo- 
rating where it is not, is like a being ope- 
D rg 


„ Tpſe Virgilius in ſexto Aneidos quem Gervias ait ex 
plarunis veteran icriptis fabricacum, canit egregie de Dei im- 
tate. 
Principio cœlum et terras camp ofquo liquentes, 
Lacnremque globum lung, titaniaque * Asta 
Spiritus intus alit, totamque intuſa per artus 
Meus agitat molem, et magno fe GET” miſcet. 
irg. E. 1. 6. 
.apucandis his illa ferviant ejuſdem. Ps 4. 
— — beom namqae ire per omnes 
Verraſque, tractuſque, Maris, cœlumque profundum. 


FF 
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rating when it is not; the one as poſſible, 


conceivable, and credible as the other; the - 
latter as conſiſtent with true philoſophy as the 


former. 
The divine immenſity being now prov'd, 


I cannot leave the conſideration of this ati. 
bute of God, without hinting a few conclu- FR 


ſions which it affords, And, 


I, One is, that hence it follows, that God 4 


is indiviſible. For that which is diviibl, 
Has parts; and dividing or ſeparating ihe 


parts, is parting or removing them from one Þ 
-another, which an immenſe being cannot ad- 


mit of, For, 


Il. Another concluſion is, that he is m- 
moveable, becauſe motion is a change o! Þ 
place; but an immenſe being cannot change? 


place, unleſs there were two infinite ſpaces, 
that he might, in motion, change the one jor 
the other. 

III. Again this argument furniſhes 18 
with another concluſion, namely, that what- 


ever is limited in its exiſtence, or mov'd in 


any direction, (and all motion muſt be in 
Tome direction) cannot be the firſt canſe, 
concerning whoſe nature we are arguing 
but it muſt be a production of the firſt cauſe, 
or ſome other ſecondary, derived one. Hot 
whatever is limited, directed, or moved, Muſt 
be limited and mov'd by will and power, ot 
muſt be produc d or created. Conſequen 
as fo much of the univerſe as we behold, : 
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{mited and directed, it cannot be the firſt 
cauſe, but muſt be the effect thereof, mediate 
or immediate. 

EuspB. This is very clear and ſatisfactory. 
Now I begin to feel the force, and ſee the 
great uſe of the argument à priori, or the ar- 
gument taken from the nature of the firſt, or 
uncauſed, underived Being: which certainly 
extends our views vaſtly, and carries them 
much farther than what we could conclude 


immediately from the appearances ot things. 
From the nature of a firſt cauſe, we con- 


clude clearly and ſtrong'y, that whatever is 
limited or mov'd, cannot poſſibly be the un- 


derived being. And tho we may argue 4 


poſleriori, that God exiſts throughout the 
whole ſyſtem of beings, which he has form'd, 
and always preſerves; yet from this ſyſtem 
of beings we cannot prove, that he is im- 
menſc, or has an exiſtence infinitely beyond 
the bounds of his creation. This is effected 
by the argument 4 priori, or by arguing from 
the nature of the firſt cauſe, who neceflarily 
exiſts independently of all will and power, and 
conſequently muſt be unlimited, But, pray, 
Sir, may not we argue the immenſity of God 
from the abſolute neceſſity of nature, by 
which he exiſts? | 
Turorn. Ves, in this manner, if you 
pleaſe. The neceſſity of nature by which the 
firit cauſe exiſts, being abſolute and indepen- 
dent, is every where uniformly the jame. 
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36 An Explication of the PART |, 
He therefore who exiſts by neceſſity of nature, 
mult be uniformly the ſame every where; 
otherwiſe he will not exiſt neceſſarily any 
where at all, For a being, that without + 


contradiction can be ſuppoſed abſent from any FR 


one place, may in a ſucceſſive way of tap- 
poſing, be ſuppoſed abſent from every place 
and then maniteſtly is neceſſary no where : 9 
it is a neceſſary exiſtent being, and not a ne- 
ceſlary exiſtent being at the ſame time, wizich 


$a contradiction, 7M 
i ſhall only add, as to this attribute of God, 


this hint; that it is not in the leaſt diſhonou- 


rable to him (s), to believe and affert, that be 


is every where, in an Angean ſtable as we! 
as in the moſt magnificent temple. For 
the ſun-beams are not in the leaſt ſullied 5 
any offenſive matter they may fall upon: ſo 
neither is the omnipreſcat eſſence of God aſ- 
fected by any natural qualities of Bodics, i 
being his peculiar glory to act, and not be 
acted upon. 


(-) Tt is not in the leaſt diſhonourable to him, wiareve! 
might be the intention of Oy/pheus in this verſe. 

Zeu uud ist, eνν,E&e Feral, νναννẽÜ e ο,j 
Tho! Gregory Nazianzen quoting this verſe biames very much 
the poet's ſtile as very coarſe and impure ; it is not unlike 4: 
flyphanes's concerning Jupiters freve, when it rains, 
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8 E C N. VIII. 


That God is a ſpiritual Subſtance, 
prov'd @ priori. 
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THEOPH, F ROM the divine immenſity, 
we paſs on next to the ſpiri- 
twalityv of his ſubſtance, which attribute I 
ſhall briefly explain, before I prove 1t; in 
regard the nature of it is not perhaps 10 clear 
and obvious as thoſe which we have already 
conſider'd. By the ſpirituality of the divine 
ſubſtance then, I underſtand no more, than 
that this ſubſtance penetrates all other ſub- 
Kances whatever, material, as our bodies; 
aud immaterial, as our minds, Tho theſe 
both are ſubſtances, and of very different na- 
tures; yet ſuch is the nature of the uncauſed, 
underived being, that his ſubſtance is in ever y 
point of ſpace, even where theſe ſubſtances 
extit as much as if they did not exiſt at all. 
Further, the ſubſtance of this uncauſed bein 
18 ablolutely indiviſible (7), imple, and un- 
D 3 2 
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ſtance of the uncauſed being. 


Nance of the uncauſcd being is abſolutely in- 


power and will that divides, mixes, divert'- 
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compounded, but is perfectly and invariahly 
every where the ſame. Theſe are the only 
ideas I can form of the ſpirituality of the ſub. 
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And that he is thus perfectly ſpiritual, may 
be proved from his being uncauſed. For az 
he exiſts independently of any cauſe what- 
ever, or of all power and will; ſo there 
could be no caule prior to his exiſtence, that | 
could limit it to any place, or exclude it on! 
of any, as we have juſt now ſhewn : Nor can 
there be, for the very ſame reaſon, any after 


cauſe, whether material ſubſtance or imina- 


terial, that can exclude his ſubſtance out f 
any place or point of ſpace, becauſe he exif: 
independently of any cauſe whatever, For 
could any particle, or part of any other ſub- 
ſtance, protrude or exclude the ſubſtance ©! 
God, then his ſubſtance, which is abfolurely 
independent, would yet depend upon that 
particle, or part of ſubſtance, as to that place 
or portion of ipace where it is to exiſt, which 
is abſurd, or a plain contradiction, For he 
cannot abſolutely be independent of al 
cauſes, and yet at the fame time be dependent 
upon ſome cauſe or power, as to the place 
where he is to exiſt. Again, that the ſub- 


Ke) 
be uf 


diviſible, fimple, and uncompounded, has 
already been prov'd. Becauſe it muſt be ſome 


fes whatever is divided, mixed, aud varied: 
5 bul 
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but the uncauſed, underived being, exiſts ab- 
ſolutely independent of all power and will, 
and therefore there can bz no poſſible cauſe, 
neither internal nor external, that ever could 
divide, mix, and vary the divine ſubſtance; 
or there never can be in the leaſt any poſſible 
diviſion of it, either actual or poſſible. The 
concluſion therefore from hence is, that it is 
ſpiritaal and immaterial, ſeeing matter iz di- 
vifible ad infinitum. ; 
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The Unity of God prov d a Prior: 
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ND before I enter upon the proof of 
it, I ſhall briefly ſhew how important 
it is in theology (4),. to ſettle and eftabli( 
this point clearly: an attribute it is of much 
| more 


* 


CT 
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| r Orph. Cam, 
Imo etiam vulgo unius Dei confeſſio in quotidianis ſermoui- 
bus in Buccam Gentilibus ſæpe venit. Vid. Andr. Beyer. 
Addit. p. 134. 3 | 
The real unity of God is well deſcrib'd by Maimonides, the 
moſt learned of all the Jews ; thus, Hic Deus unus ef, in 
duo. aut plures duobus, fed anicus ; cujus unitas non eff fun. 
lis mdividuis, quzFreperiumtur in mundo: nec unus eſt ſpecie, 
complectente plurg individua; neque unus corpore quod elt 
diviſibile in partes atque extrema : ſed ita unus eſt, ut nulla 
unitas ſimilis iſti in mundo reperiatur. R. Moſes Maimoni. 
des de Fundament. Leg. in initig. 
Hoc mado etiam difſerig, If. A brav. de unitat. Dei. Non 
eſt autem unus tanquam ſpecies generalium ; neque nn ut 
ſpecies particularium ; nec etiam unus inftar compoſiti : hoc 
enim dividituy in plures naitates ; neque inſtar corporis um- 
plic!s : hoc enim unum eſt numero ſuo, atque accipit diviſic- 
nem in infinitum. Sed Deus eſt unus unitate, cui nulla ll 
eff, R. Iſ. Abrayanel de capite ſidei. 9 — 
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more importance in religion than is com- 
monly ſuppoſed, and yet an attribute that has 
been the moſt injur'd by theological writers, 
ever ſince ſome began to dream, that the 
more myſterious, unintelligible, and abſurd 
2ny doctrine appears, the more credible it 
maſt be, and the more likely to be a point of 
of divine revelation, as if there could be no 
divine revelation, unleſs it be nonſenſe. It 
is not to be denied, but the“ ſchoolmen 
„ who abounded in wit and leiſure, tho' few 
of them had exact ſkill in the holy ſcrip- 


e tures, or in eccleſiaſtical antiquity ;---I ſay 


e jt cannot be denied, but theſe ſpeculative 
and acute men, who wrought a great part 
of divinity out of their own brains, as ſpi- 
ders do cobwebs out of their own bowels, 
have ſtarted a thouſand ſubtilties about this 
myſtery, ſuch as no Chriſtian is bound to 
trouble his head about ; much leſs is it ne- 
_ ceflary for him to underſtand theſe nice- 
ties, which we may reaſonably preſume 
they themſelves did not underſtand; and 
leaſt of all is it neceſſary for us to believe 
them (x).“ And ſtill, © it were to be 
with'd, that ſome religioniſts did not here 
ſymbolize too much with Atheiſts, in af- 
fecting to repreſent the Chriſtian Trinity as 
a thing contrary to all human reaſon and 
underſtanding (y)”, What think you, 
would 


(x) Archbiſhop Tillotſon, 
) Dr. Cudworth 


42 An Explication of the PART 
would not the ſuppoſition of two, three, or 
more Gods be very ſhocking ; at leaſt would 
it not be confounding ? 

Eusr B. I cannot but think,“ that (2) the 
© abſolute unity of God is of even the great- 
** eſt importance, both to the peace of our 
* minds, and to the intereſt of virtue; that 
© many uncertainties and dangerous conclu- 
* ſions will offer, upon ſuppoſition of more 
„ than one; the errors may be infinite (a), 


* and 


{z) Hoc, i. e. Deum eſſe unicum, etiam ad ſupremam de- 


votionem, admirationem et amorem erga Deum abſolute re. 


quiri nemo dubitare poteſt. Devotio namque admiratio et 
amor, ex ſola excellentia unius ſupra reliquos orientur. Spinovz. 
Tract, &c. p. 235. See P. Glover Eſq; his Importance of 
the Argument à priori. 

4) Tho' it be certain, that many of the learned Heathens 
were perſuaded, there is and can be but one only firſt caulc oi 
all things; yet this notion was but of ſmall advantage to the 
populace, becauſe they durſt not ſpeak out plainly. and con- 
fute the preva:ling polutheiſtic notions, and confront the ca- 
dlifh'd idolatrous practices. Therefore idolatry moſt vile and 
ſcandalous to the human race prevai'd almoſt every where, 
and for many ages. The number of the heathen Gods 1: al- 
moſt not to be number'd exactly, ſome reckoning them to b. 
upward of 30, ooo, and the Jupiters only to be 300: For they 


had a God or Goddeſs not only for every thing, but ſeveral for 


one and the ſame thing, as for ſowing of corn Segetia, ter 
its taking root Tutelina, for its ſpringing Preſerpina, when :t 
bladed Nadotus, when it ear d Volutina, and ſeveral more ior 


other purpoſes relating to it. Many of their Deities were tlie 


moſt vicious mortals, as Venus, Flora, Fupiter, Ie. many mot 
ridiculous, as the vices of the heart, and diſeaſes of the 


Body, Priapus, Cupid, Fevers, Wc. ſeveral filthy, as the Me, 


Aiwnri, Cloacina, Crepitus Fentris, Sterquilinium, &c. man, 


of them brutes, as the Thebar Weezel, the Trojan mouſe, 
c. ſeveral were vegetables, as the Egyptian onion and leck, 
ec. and feveral were devils. Vid. Boccace de Geneabog 


Deor. Crinit, de honeſta Diſcipl. Seld, de Diis Syr. Bey cr. 
| | Addicament. 
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« and their homage and worſhip will be 
quite confounded and indirected : there 
ee will hardly be any remedy, but to enquire 
« after all religious pretences, and to worſhip 
i every imaginary and unknown God: 
hence there muſt ſpring all poflible ſuper- 
* ſtition and idolatry ; and every abſurdity 
„ will be embrac'd for fear of miſſing the 
„truth; and religion will have no founda- 
tion at all, while the object of worſhip and 
obedience is unknown, If man therefore 
will have any religion at all, there is no 
poſſible rational ſupport of their depen- 
« dance, but the unity of God, whether 
they conſider the foundation of it as truth 
* or no, otherwiſe they never can have an 
united hopes or conſiſtent principles of reli- 
gion at all.“ Then I would gladly ſee this 
attribute, ſo important to divine worſhip, 
and our own comfort, clearly prov d. 
Tnrork. As there is and can be but one 
immenſe ſpace ; ſo there is and can be but one 


. fir ſt 


Aae Alexand, de Alexandro, cum multis aliis My- 
tholog. Scriptoribus. Often there were rude >quabbles, nay, 
dloodihed and ſlaughter in their altercations about the anti- 
__ or ſuperiority of their onion, leck, wooden, and other 
ods: Which are handſomely ridicul'd, particularly by [+ 
ral, who liv'd a while among the Egyptians. 
Quis neicit, Voluſi Bithynice, quzlia demens 
gyptus portenta colat ? crocodilon adorat 
Pars hæc, illa pavet ſaturam ſerpentibus ibim. 
Effigies Heri nitet aurea cercopitheci, 
&c. &C, 


O ſanctas gentes, quibus hag naſcuntur in hortis 
Numina ! Juv. Satyr. 15. 
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lirſt cauſe, whoſe exiſtence is commenſurate 
with the immenſity of ſpace, Conſequently, 
as two immenſities are impoſſible, ſo ate two 
Deities, or two uncauſed beings. Some pre- 
tend to collect the unity of God, from the 
unity of deſign in the ſyſtem of things, as if 
but one only intelligence could form and exe. 
cute a regular harmonious Plan: whereas, we 
know in fact that ſeveral imperfect intelli- 
gences in our world may all concur in ſuch 3 
plan; much more. may two or three, or 
more perfect and infallible minds, agree in 
contriving and finiſhing any ſyſtem of thing: 
whatſoever. And as they mult be ſuppoſed 
rfect in wiſdom, reaſon, and goodnefs, as 
well as other attributes of the Deity; and 
rfect reaſon muſt always harmonize wil: 
perfect reaſon, perfect wiſdom with perfect 
witdom, and perfect goodneſs with perfect 
goodneſs; I do not ſee how there can poſſibly 
be any occaſion of diſagreeing. No argu- 
ment therefore for the unity of God can be 
drawn from the uniformity of the ſyſtem ot 
the univerſe, which yet we do but very im- 
perfectly underſtand, f 9 
EusEE. What you advance gives me ful! 
fatisfaftion. But cannot we conclude the u- 
nity of God from neceſſity of exiſtence. 
THEoPH, I queſtion whether fo clear'y, 
However, tis argued after this manner; 
there cannot be two or more beings exiſting 


by abſolute neceſſity of nature, becauſe - 
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ſuch beings, excepting one, may be ſuppoſed 
not to exiſt, without incurring a contradic- 
tion, To make this more intelligible, we 
{hall ſuppoſe there are two ſelf- exiſtent beings, 
vis. F. and S. one muſt be ſelf- exiſtent, or 
otherwiſe ſomething would ariſe out of no- 
thing, which is impoſſible: let then this one 


be F. but by ſuppoſition there is another, a 


ſecond felf-exiſtent being, vi. S. but it can- 
not alſo be ſaid of S. as it was of F. that he 
muſt be, otherwiſe ſomething would ariſe 
out of nothing, becauſe this would be tale, 
ſince F. exiſts, who is a ſelf- exiſtent being; 
therefore S. cannot be a ſelf- exiſtent being for 
this reaſon, and therefore not at all a ſelf-ex- 
iſtent being. That this reaſoning may be 
more plain, we may obſerve, no effect can 
poſſibly be ptoduc'd without a proper cauſe: 
but when by a chain of reaſoning, we are aſ- 
cended in our ideas to that which is the cauſe, 
it may be apprehended to exiſt alone, with- 
out any effect whatever, except him who rea- 
ſons; and even he may eaſily apprehend the 
firſt cauſe would exiſt without hum too; for 


when we are aſcended from the effect fo 


high as to the firſt cauſe, there is no mode 
nor attribute of exiſtence, nor any kind of ne- 
ceflity obliging us to come down from the 
cauſe to the effect, and forcing us to ſuppoſe 
any being beſides to exiſt : no effect can be 


before its cauſe, but the cauſe may continue 
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46 An Explication of the Part | | 
to exiſt, after the effect does not exiſt, as well 1 
as after it is produc d. Do but try, and you 
will find that there is no idea neceifarily BY 
forcing itſelf upon us, ſo as that there is no- 
keeping it off, or not admitting it, beſides | 
our complex idea of a neceſſary and ſelf-ex. | 
iſtent being: even after he has raiſed up be. 
ings into exiſtence, there is not the leaſt con. 
tradiction in ſuppoſing an annihilation of | 
them intirely, and his exiſtence ſolely and 
only. ; 
Or you may take this argument thus: we 
may conceive two infinite lines, and two in- 
finite fuperficies ; but there is no poſſible con- 
cciving two bodies infinite in all dimenſions, Þ 
In like manner, there is no conceiving two 
infinite beings in one infinite ſpace, becaute | 
one infinite being alone exhauſts it all, and 
excludes every thing of the ſame nature with 
itſelf, tho' not other beings of another kind, 
Matter excludes matter, a human ſou} e 
cludes another from its own place of exiſtence, 
and fo is it with an angelic ſpirit ; and cer- 
tainly an infinite being would fill up all ſpace, 
fo as that another infinite being could not ex- 
iſt in it, tho” beings of different natures might, 
as material and immaterial ſubſtances. Ta 
ſhort, as neceſſity in reſpect to truth, is the 
ground of one only truth of every kind, o 
alſo is it the ground of the exiſtence of ons 


only neceſlartly exiſtent being. From every 
other 
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other cauſe of exiſtence infinite kinds and de- 
orecs of being may proceed, becauſe will and 
power may infinitely diverſify effects; but 
from neceſſity, as a ground or reaſon, one 
neceſlaty being alone can proceed, and not 
two in reality, as if we could ſuppoſe two 
globes penetrating each other in all points 
within and without, thoſe two wouid be as 
much one as any one could be imagin'd to be: 
{ two neceflary beings exiſting in infinite 
ſpace, and univerſally penetrating each other 
every where, would be 1n reality but one ne- 
ceflary being, there being no pothble diffe- 
rence between them. Thus I have laid be- 
fore you this argument from neceſſity for the 
unity of God. And from hence I obſerve 
two things. 

J. That one being muſt be uncreated ; 
and juppoſe there be any number of millions 
of beings in the univerſe, all of them muſt 


be producd by the will and power of that 


one, or of ſame other cauſe unpower'd and ap- 
pointed by that one. 

II. That infinite ſpace and duration cannot 
be real beings or ſubſtances : but muſt be the 
eſſential properties of the one immenſe being, 


whoſe exiſtence we have demonſtrated: In 


other words, it is eſſential to him to endure 
for ever, and to be extended every where; 
and therefore eternal duration and immenſe 
pace neceſſarily belong to his ſubſtance or eſ- 
ſence, 
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ſence, and cannot be without it, any more than 
extenſion can bewherethere is nothing extended, 


or duration can be where nothing endures, Im. 
menſe ſpace is the extenſion of the ſubſtance of 


the firſt and uncauſed being, as ſo many cabical 


inches is the extenſion or contents of my 
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body; and as while my body continues he 


ſame, the extenſion of ſo many cubical inch- 
es is an eſſential property of it: ſo immenſe 


ſpace is an eſſential property of the divine 
ſubſtance, which is eternally, neceſſarily, and 
immenſely the fame. But there is this diffe- 
rence between the extenſion neceſſary to my 
body, and the extenſion neceſſary to the un- 
cauſed being; if my body were annihilated, 
the ſpace it fills would ſtill be the ſame, be- 
cauſe with regard to my body, ſpace and ex- 


tenſion are not the ſame thing: for tho ex- 8 


tenſion 1s an eſſential property of my body, as 
it is extended; yet ſpace is not an eſſential 
property of it. But if the ſubſtance of the firſt 
cauſe were annihilated, (which is impoſſible) 
there all ſpace would be annhiliated with it, 
becauſe with regard to God, ſpace and extcu- 
fton are the ſame thing, for an immenſe cx- 
tenſion is no other than immenſe ſpace, 
Therefore, as when we take away the thing 
extended, we take away its extenſion ; (0 
when we take away the ſubſtance of the firit 
cauſe, we take away ſpace. 
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© likewiſe with reſpect to duration; du- 
ration is the continuance of the exiſtenc ce of 
the firſt cauſe, juſt as my duration is the 
continuance of my exiſtence: and as while I 


continue to exiſt, duration is effential to my 
exiſtence: ſo infinite duration is eſſential to 
the exiſtence of God, who neceſſarily exiſts 


always. It my duration ends, all duration 


: docs not end therewith : but if God's dura- 
don thould end, then all duration would 
end. Theſe are the cleareſt ideas I can give 


ou of ſpace and duration. 
I hh: 11 take liberty to conclude what [ have 
to offer upon this head, with ſome thoughts 


ol that incomparable philoſopher, Sir 1/aac 
8 Newton (6), * God is eternal and infinite; 
but not eternity and infinity: he endures 


* and is prefent, but is not duration or 
* ſpace: he endures always, and is preſent 
every where; and by exiſting always, and 
every where, conſtitutes duration and 
1 ace, eternity and infinity, Seeing every 
particle of {pace } Js al Ways, and every indivi- 
10 ible 


* 


6) Deus æturnus et eſt inſinitus, 1. e. durat ab æterno in æ- 


errnum, et adeſt ab infinito in infiritum. Non eſt æternitas 


76 infinitas, ſed æternus et infinitus; non eſt duratio vel ſpa- 
num, ted durat ct adeſt, durat lemper, ec adeit nbique ; et 


Et cxlitendg cm per et ubique, etcriitatera ct inſtnitatem con- 
ait. Cum onaquzque ſpatii particula fit ſemper, et unum- 
BB 90odque durationis indiviſibile momentum abique, certe 


gam ommum fabricator ac dominus non erit nunquam nuſ- 


an Omni preſens eſt, non per virtutem ſolum, fed e- 


am per labſtantiam: nam virtus fine ſubſtantia ſubſiltere non 


_ pap Newton, N Schol. Gen, ſub _ 
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*< ſible moment of duration is every where, 
* ſurely it cannot be ſaid of the maker al 
* lord of all things, that he is at no tins 
* andin no place. He is ofnni-preſent, nv 
virtually only, but ſuſtantially, for powe 
cannot ſubſiſt without ſubſtance. 

Eusrs, Methinks this is a clear, intel. 
gible, and very rational way of diſcourfine 
upon theſe points, the divine unity, eterbity 
and infinity; and that you have ſtrictiy de 
monſtrated that there is and can be but one 
firſt underived being exiſting from eternity to 
eternity, and from infinity to infinity, that! 
may expreſs myſelf in the words of that g19- 
rious author whom you have quoted. Bu 
then how ſhould it come to paſs, that many 
learned men, as I am told, have look'd upon 
this great truth as incapable of demonſtrativn 
without the aid of revelation ; and that eve! 
the moſt learned men in the heathen world, 
as J have alſo heard, ran with the unlcarned 
mob, not only into their idolatrous and Fo. 
Iftheiſtic practices, but alſo their idolatrous no- 
tions? How can this be: 

TH orn. Perhaps ſome learned men hare 
deſpaired of proving the divine unity, by tes. 
ſon alone: but that does not prove, th 
it is not to be demonſtrated by reaſon; be. 
cauſe if that prov'd ſo much, then becauk 
the moſt learned men we have had hav 
thought otherwiſe, and have atternpted t. 


Prove this Point by reaſon; we might " 
tha 
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that it is therefore to be prov'd this way. As 
to the learned amongſt the heathens being 


chargeable with Polytheiſtic notions and prac- 


tices ; no argument can be drawn hence a- 
gainſt the poſſibility of proving the divine u- 
nity, granting this charge brought againſt 
the learned heathen philoſophers to be true, 
fince, as the Roman orator obſerves, there is 
nothing ſo abſurd, but ſome have advanced 
it, as the immpoſſibility of motion, the for- 
toitous concourſe of atoms being the origin 
of the univerſe, Sc. But to ſpeak freely, 
this charge I think brought againſt thein, if 
it be brought againſt them all, or moſt of 
them, is not juſt. This appears from almoſt 
an infinite number of good authorities (c). 

| Ea: Trae, 


(e Erevi etiam filo ad nectam ſaniorem ſententiam, quam 
doctiores gentium et philoſophi et hierophantze ſobrie et pent- 
tius arcana naturæ rerumque ſeriem ſcrutantes amplexa- 
han tur et myſtice docebant. Ea erat, anicum eſſe ſupremam 
onmium cauſam, unicum orbis moderatorem in innumeris illis 
cultum; quem tametſi in vulgus ejuſcemodi diſciplinæ ſatis in- 
Apa sc edere noluerint: ita tamen inde ſacra inſtituere, ut quid 
ipſt ſenſerint haut ægre poſſet elici. Nam cuicunque Deo 


9 1quam faceret, non eum modo ſeorſim fed onnes Deos pa- 


riter Deaſque ciebat. Quod omnem nimirum et multiplicem 
Ulam divinitatem ii qui 4TorTxo Tis five eimmurogias ſive Nee 
S165 143p25 imbiberant, uno aliquo conſiſtere, in unum con- 
291 debere, exiſtimarent. Ita Græci, ica Latini, ita ni fal- 
al, 14m ip qui longe ante alios ob ridiculam Deorum tur- 


: bam lun: infames, Egyptii. Vid. doctiſſ. Selden de DIS Sy- 


\ _— ; , 0 
nis, p. C Conſtat Græcorum, Latinorum, et Ægyptiorum 


4 21 11e 2 SY” . 
Ddarem theologiam non tam plures quam unum ſupremum 


Pan agnoviſſe, uti et ſanctiorem philoſophiam. N infre- 
duens erat apud ſaniores illud Ariſtotelis, E:x J wv, cb - 
GT, e. ae | 
ee, 551, KATWopu ap Toeis Tafsot Tac ants abreę 


3 An Explication of the Parr! 
True, they had Gods many, and Lords ma- 
ny, to the number not only of three, but »f 
three hundred perhaps and more of one title 
but even to many of them, there was but on: 
firſt underived cauſe, and the reſt were ſu- 
bordinate Deities, or Gods by a Theogoniz, 
or Divine Generation. Orpheus expreſsly al- 
ſerts, there is but one ſupreme being: the 
Egyptions, the moſt Polytheiſtic of all na- 
tions, affirm the fame : and not only do we 
find the molt antient philoſophers, as S2crates, 
Plato, Ariflotle, Gc. but the moſt antient 
poets, as Orpheus juſt now mentioned, I. 
mer, Heſiod, Pindar, Sophocles, Enrifid::, 
Sc. ot the ſame opinion concerning the unity 
of the ſupreme being: the Per/tans, thoſe f. 
mous ſuen- worſhippers, were of the ſame ſer: 
timent, And even an infpired writer ſecm 


yay pt. Satis enim maniſeſtam eſt, fuiſſe in iis qui icdola -, 
lentes, etiam ipſum Deum opt. max. timebant. Lbiv. 7! 
72. 
Imo euſque rationis ſub auſpiciis et doftu nonnulli progiel 
ſunt, ut hujus unjus opificis Dei cauſa, omnem cultuut 190! 
tricum abjiciendum arbitrareritur. Egregie Sophocles, . 
28 4V Oesg 05 Tov bpb Teige K. T N. 
Flt unus Deus qui cœli machinam ſolus condidit, 
Cærulea ponti terga et infranes notos. 
At nos miſelli pectote errantes vago, 
Calamitatum ſinximus ſolatium 
Formas Deorum Saxeas aut ligneas. 
Nutove ductas fuſili aut eburneas 
His dum immolimas, dum ſtato Auguſtos Die, 
Reddimus konores, et nos remur pios. 
. 5 Oweni Theologoum. *” 
Oeos eis TArTuv g,, V TETHe, ty Ne“ T50/ thy VO 
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to hint to us, that the antient Pagan Poly- 
cheiſts and idolaters, amidſt all their religious 
errors and fooleries, were not without this ap- 
prehen! ion, when he tells us, that hey Enew 
Ged, bod ene him not as God, and wor- 
ſhipped the creature more than che creator. 
Their Polytheiſm was partly a Polyonomy of 
the one God, and partly worſhipping, be- 
fides him, many ſubordinate and generated 
Gods, and allo the ſtatues, ſymbols or images 
of the unmade God, and the inferior gene- 
rated ones, This is the very account that 
even fome antient Chriſtian writers have 
given us of the heathen Polytheiſm and Idola- 
try, Thus Auſtin anſwers the Manicheans, 
who believ'd in two ſupreme independent 
1 0 es or beings, one infinitely good, the 
ther infinitely evil ; “ perhaps you will ſay, 
chat all your numerous Geds are derived 
from one ſubſtance, as if” Pagans did not 
| © belicyve the fame, tho' atttibuting ſeveral 
'* offices, works, and powers to them, as 
you do who bave one God for one purpoſe, 
A another for another (d)? Sc!“ And a- 
gain; let Fauſtus know, that we Chriſtians 
2 80 not derived our opinion of the mo- 
* narchy from Pagans; but that they have fo 
far degenerated, by their idolatry, as to have 
lolt the Opinion of one God, from whom 
* Whatever is, took its original.“ Nay, 


Eq this 


11 


| (4) S. Auguſt, contr. Fauſt, I. 20. c. 10. etiam de civit. 
4. C. 14 3 
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this very manner they themſelves explain 
their own doctrine of Polytheiim ; as A- 
FIGS (e) who aſſerts there is but one 

* only mover, but the other Gods are of an 
inferior nature and degree. All that 1s ſaid 
** of the human ſhape of theſe Deities, is only 
fiction, invented on purpoſe for the popu- 
'* lace, to engage them to the obſervance of 
$6 good laws. All muſt be reduc'd to one 
* only primitive ſubſtance, and to ſeveral 
other inferior ſubſtances, which govern ir 


8 
4 


ſubordination to the firſt cauſe,” Thu 
too Seneca (J), that excellent Stoick, exp: eff: 
himſelf upon this head: it is a im u 
matter how you call the firſt nature and di- 
« vine reaſon, "which preſides over the uni. 
ge verſe, and fills all things: he ts call d Th 


if 


wt 


% piler Stator, not becauſe he ſtopt the Roms 


C* Cv N: I 
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(-) Ariſt, Metaph. I. 14. Cc. 8. 

(/) Senec. de Benef. I. 4. p. 111. et Nat. Quæſt. 
21g. Jo do the heathens juſtice, and not to malte ©! 
worſe than they really were, I do not think that it cn d 
prov'd, that the ge! neral; ty, or at leaſt the wiſeſt an.) ** 
thinking part of them did eyer own a plu; ality of « but 
on the contrary, a large volume. of te timonies woke 
duced both from heathens and chtriſtians, to evidence Pas 
liev'd bur only one eternal, ſupreme, anbegotten, And lid. 
pendent being, from whom all their other inferior divinitie, 
vulgarly alſo called Gods, deprived their original eſſence. 
inßnity of teſtimonies might be cited from theſe heat! 
ters, Plut. Seneca, Maximus of Tyre, Plato, J. rg. The ai. 
Abder rita, Nenephar CS Cote Pb 97: eit, O. pb us, C1. nd 
mult. tade o others, Mat ay Chrittian writers have oe nd Us 
heathens believed, there is hut one ſupreme and etern God, 
as St. Auſfin. Jain Maris, LafGantius, Arr 15 of 
Lord Krug! s Hit of the creed, P. 56, &c. 
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« ,rnues in their flight, according to the hi- 
© ſtorians, but becauſe he is the ſteddy ſup- 
« port of all things. They may call him 
00 Fate, becauſe he is the firſt cauſe of all 
things, on whom they all depend: we 
cc Stocks ſometimcs call him father Bacchus, 
as he is the liſe ef all nature; Hercules, as 
his power is invincible, Mercury, becauſe 
© he is the eternal reaſon, order, and wil 
© dom. You may give him as many names 
as you pleaſe, if you will only allow the 
© one foie principle every where preſent.” 
Again; © the antients did not think Tove 
uch an one as he is repreſented in our ca- 
* picol, and other buildings: bat by Fove 
*© they meant the guardian and governor of 
« ihe univerſe ; the underſtanding and ar- 
* chitect of this great univeric ; all names 
belong to him, as fate, he being the cauſe 
ol cauſes; providence, as his wiſdom go- 
verns the world; nature, as all things are 
* derived from, and are ſupported by him.” 

1 his is the genuine doctrine of the an tients 
concerning the unity of God, which has 
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In tanta Pvg na ac diſcordia et diſcrepantiu, unam videas per 
terras omnes legem famamque conſentientem. Deum  eag 


aunum rerum univerſarum et regem et patrem, ma tos prætctea 


De. N Del Hlios adminittrationis 5 participe dos Ra QC ve Gre 5 


dicit 
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happily eſcaped the wreck of truth, amidſt 


the rocks of vulgar errors and poetic fables, 
Now who can deny it, ſince the poets, Phi- 
lolophers, and antient Chriſtian writers atteſ! 
it ? 

EUSEB. According to this account, which 
you have given of the doctrine of the antlent 


heathen philoſophers and others, it ſhould ſcem 


they were not ſo much miſtaken as I have 
heard them repreſented ; nay, that their Po- 
lytheiſm was not fo groſs and wretched as that 
of the old Manichees, whom you mention“ 
as believing in two eternal independent princi- 
ples ; nor ſo bad as that of ſome others. 
THroyn. Indeed what you fay, I fear 1: 
too juſt. This, however, is undeniable, 
that a plurality of Gods, ſelf. exiſtent and in- 
depent, is not only a contradiction: but, 
were it true, it is more confounding and de- 
ſtructive to the intereſt of virtue, than s plu- 
rality of Gods, of which one only is un. 
cauſed, the reſt are either nominal or N 
dinate. Doubtleſs the true and real, not + 
mere figurative, metaphorica!, and moral 
but the real, eſſential unity of God, is a molt 
important article of faith, the peculiar exce 
lency 


dicit et dieit e dicit qui in continentibus te-ris Boas t 
qui ir Gris maritimis habitat, et lapiens et ſapientia den 

Max. Tyr. 

Populares Deos multos, naturalem unum eſſe. Cic, de 
Nat. Deor. lib. 1. 
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chey of the Deity, and the only ſolid foun- 
dation of virtue, religion, and pcace of our 
minds; the dictate of nature and revelation. 
And it 13 very obſervable, concerning all the 
different hypotheſes relating to the Trinity, 
that their reſpective authors and followers 
ſrem all of them very ſolicitous to preſerve 
and maintain the divine unity, how incon- 
ſiſtent ſoever their ſchemes are therewith. 
For while they are inventing one myſtery 
2fter another about it, ſome arguing in effect 
for a ſcheme of three Gods, others for a Tri- 
nity of names, or of modes or properties ; ſtill 
they are convinced that unity is ſo plain and 
undemabie an attribute of God, that what- 
hypotheſis they embrace, this ought 

to have a place in it. 
But having inſiſted ſo largely upon this at- 
tribute of God, becauſe it is of great impor- 


© ance; it is now time to proceed in the argu- 
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The Knowledge and Wiſdom of God 
prov'd a poſteriori, or from effects. 
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TEO u. HU s from the nature of 
the firſt cauſe, or uncauſed 
being, we have prov'd, that God is an ablo- 
lutely independent, neceſſarily exiſtent, im- 
mutable, eternal, immenſe, and but one 
being. Now pleaſe to obſerve, that all the% 
attributes relate to his mere exiſtence, effence, 
or ſubſtance, conſider'd abſolutely in them- 
ſelves: Which may aptly be call'd the pri. 
mary attributes of God. But now we ad- 
vance to a new ſet of per fections or attributes, 
which relate to the capacities, faculties cf .. 
bilities of the uncauſed or underived being, ot 
to the powers which belong to his eſſence or 
inbſtance: And theſe may be ſtiled the tc 
condary attributes or perfections of God. 
And here I would atk you, do you {ee any 
neceſſary connexion between mere ſubſtznce 
or being, and any particular capacities and 
powers, 
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powers, as underſtanding, will, and power 
to produce what 18 willed ? 

KusEB, Let me conſider, No, I do 
not, We have numberleſs inſtances of beings 
in our world, that have no underſtanding or 
power to act, but arc only capable to be ated 
upon, as the whole material fyſtem of beings. 
Therefore I can fee no neceſſary connexion 
hetwixt mere ſubſtance or exiſtence, and un- 
derſtending, will and power to act. But 
does not the notion of a firſt cauſe imply a 
power to underſtand, will, and act? 
Tuo H. It doth ſo: but then conſider 
how we come at the knowledge of a firſt 
cauſe, It is not from what we underftand of 
his ſabſtance or eſſence, conſider'd in itſelf, 
but from the effects which he has produc'd. 
Neither from his ſubſtance or eſſence in itſelf 
any way confider'd, can we inter his intelli- 
gence, Nor do we ſec any connexion bezween 


exiting independently upon all will and power, 


and being eadow'd with intelligence and power. 
Depending upon no will and power, is, how- 
ever in part, a negative idea: but being en- 
Jow'd with intelligence and power is an idea 
of 2 poſitive nature, and I do not ſee how we 
can 'nfer a poſitive from a negative, Here 
therefore, with regard to the powers of the 
deine effence or ſubſtance, the argument 2 
ian muſt be ſuſpended, and we muſt re- 


anne the argument 4 poſterlori, which is 


taken 


60 An Explication of the PART | 
taken from effects. In ihis manner we are 
obliged by the imperfections of our nature, 
to prove that God is intelligent: God is an in. 
telligent being, becauſe there are intelligent 
beings: you and I are intelligent in ſons de. 
gree, and this we muſt owe to ſome other 
being, becauſe we are derived beings ; and if 
we owe it to ſome intelligent, dependent, de- 
rived being, that dependent being muſt ori- 
ginally owe his intelligence, and all othe 
powers, to the firſt cauſe; for ſaying that we, 
or any other, owe intelligence to nothing, is 
alicrting a contradiction, or that nothing is an 
efficient cauſe of even a glorious effect. 
EvuszB. You ſay an effect cannot have any 
thing which is not in the cauſe, or of "ay 
effect there muſt be a proper cauſe : will it 
not hence follow, that therefore the firſt cauſe 
muſt have all the properties which belong is 
ts effects? For inſtance, as figure, mobility, 
divillbility, ©, are certain properties of imat. 
ter; therefore, as no property, as well as nc 
ſubſtance can exiſt without a cauſe, and as 
nothing can give that which it has not ; will 
not therefore theſe mention'd properties of 
matter belong alſo to the cauſe of matter! 
But you have alrcady prov'd, they cannot be- 
long to him; therefore it follows, either that 
he is not the cauſe of matter, or that what 
you have ſaid of intelligence will not hold 
good, that every perfection muſt bave 2 
ul; for may not * ariſe From 
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that which is unintelligent, as well as the 
obvious properties of matter from an immate- 
rial being? Pray let me have your thoughts 
upon this, which is a difficulty to me. 
Tuzoen. Intelligence in us muſt proceed 
from an intelligent cauſe, which cauſe muſt 
have intelligence either dependently or inde- 
pendently ; if dependently, and by derivation 
from another intelligent being, that intelli- 
gent being mult derive it from another intelli- 
gent being, or have it neceſſarily: fo that we 
cannot but ſtop at one firſt uncauſed, neceſ- 
ſary intelligent being; for an endleſs teries of 
dependent beings is impoſſible, as we prov'd 
betore. Our intelligence then is a plain proof, 
that the arſt cauſe is intelligent. But then 
the conciution you have drawn is not juſt ; 
which is, becauſe there can be no real per- 
fection without a cauſe; therefore figure, 
mobility, and the other properties of matter 
mutt belong to God: my reafon is, becauſe 
theſe properties are not perfections, but the 
neceſſary refult of their ſubſtance : Or let us 
H poſe they are the effects produced by God, 
this only proves that he had the ideas of theſe 
properties, and not the properties themſelves ; 
as any machine among us is a proof, not that 
the mechanic is the machine itſelf, but had 
the model of it in his mind. Some indeed ſay, 
theſe properties of matter are negative quali- 
tics, and an effect may have negative quali- 
Us, which are not in the cauſe. But I muſt 
own, 
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own, I have no notion of a negative property 
but as no property; i. e. I ſuppoſe mate. 
ality can be no property of a human ſoul, 
EuszEB. I am ſatisfied. Figure, diviſibi. 
lity, Sc. are not perfections, but the neceſ. 
ſary reſult of the united, combined nature c 
matter; and therefore no more to be found 
in the ſimple, unlimited nature of God tba 
the ignorance of the human mind: under- 
ſtanding is a perfection: but ignorance, ar 
the limitation of undetſtanding, is no perfec- 
tion, and therefore can have no place in a 
being, whoſe eſſence or nature is infinite or 
unlimited. But I will not interrapt you any 
longer. 
Tneorn. Then, as we are intelligent 
beings, much more muſt he be intelligent, 
who not only made us, but the whole crea- 
tion, which in every part affords us moſt un- 
deniable inftances of his perie& knowledge 
and conſummate wiſdom: but I ſhall not in- 
Git upon this delightful ſubject, the witdom 
.of God in the creation, but refer you to the 
beſt writers (/) upon it, Only I would 9b. 
ſerve; if a clock, or any machine conſiſting 
of various movements, and defiga'd to anlwes 
many intentions, and well fitted tor thoſe put- 
poſes, be an argument of the {kill of its pro- 
| | 1EL0T ;; 
(% Among modern authors on this ſubject are Mr. Gwe 


on final canſes, Mr. Ray on the wildom of Got in the crete 


Mr. D-orhboni's Phyſico- Theology, Mr. N-—-i's Keigion 
Philoto, er, Air. ag,, Chriitian Philoſopher, and te 


of the Byy/can Lectures, O.. 
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jector; H A well-contriv'd 'ediface of an ele- 
ant form be a proof of the contrivance of the 
architect; and if a fine piece of painting or 
ſculpture be a demonſtration of an elegarit 
taſte and genius in the painter or ſtatuary; 


tho neither the machine, the fabrick, the 


picture or ſtatue have not the leaſt degree of 
vitality of any kind, either vegetative, or 
fenſicive, but are only pre- exiſtent materials 
iugeniouſly plac'd together and diverſified: 
How much more muſt this ſyſtem of our's in 
general, and even any part of it in particular, 
be a ſhining demonſtration of the intelligence 
() of its author? It muſt be ſo, ſince there 
is almoſt an infinite difference between the 
moſt curious works of art, and the moſt com- 
mon, or the meaneſt works of nature. What- 
ever is natural doth by the microſcope ap- 
* per adorned with all imaginable elegance 
and beauty. There are ſuch inimitable 
* gildings and embroideries in the imalleſt 


« {reds of plants, but eſpecially in the parts 


© of animals, in the head or eye of a imall 
* fiy: ſuch accurate order and ſymmetry in 
« id 
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ce the frame of the moſt minute creatures, 


“ louſe or mite, as no man were able to con. 
« ceive without ſeeing them. Whereas th; 
© moſt curious works of art, the ſharpeſt 
* fineſt needle doth appear as a blunt rough 
e bar of iron coming from the forge or fur: 
& nace, The moſt accurate engravings 0 
© emboſſments ſeem fuch rude, bunglinp, 
4 and deformed works, as if they had been 
* done with a mattock or trowel. So yreat 
© is the diffetence betwixt the rudeneſs and 
«© imperfection of art, and the {kill of m- 
*© ture (4).” Long ago, when natural phi- 
loſophy was far from what it appears to e at 
preſent, when both the great and little word, 
both the human body, and the mundane 
ſyſtem, was ſo little underſtood, that the 
phyſician knew little or nothing of the circu- 
lation of the blood, the ſecretion of the ani- 
mal juices, and many other particulats re- 
lating to the body; and the philoſopher w. 


ignorant of the great principle of gravitation, 


and the exquilite regularity of the planetary 


motions: yet even then the works of nature 
were eſteem'd arguments of a divine mind; 
much more may they be look'd on in this 


view, now thoſe great names are Know: 4- 


mongſt us, of Newton, Boyle, Locke, Hoi. 


have, and ſeveral others. And ſince our ig- 
norance of nature is greater by much than ou 
knowledge of it, notwithſtanding all modcrn 
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diſcoveries and improvꝰ. nents in phy ſick, phi- 
loſophy, and aſtronomy; and our preſent 
fate of philoſophy, probably is much inferior 
to what it will be; it is infinitely reaſonable to 
conclude from the viſible creation the exiſt- 
ence of a moſt wiſe cauſe of all things. Thus 
the Roman orator (I) argu'd; * what can be 
© more evident, than the exiſtence of a moſt 
perfect mind, from the order there is a- 
8 monęſt the heavenly bodies? Again, the 
„ inimitable excellence and order of things 
is abundantly enough to evince that there 
is an eternal, perfect, intelligent nature?“ 

Eg fh. But I have heard of a ſect of an- 
tient philoſophers, who denied final cauſes in- 
tuelv, ard afſerted that things were made by 
chance at firſt, and not by contrivance ; and 
that after they were made, they were then 
applied to their reſpective uſes, which were 
not thonght of nor intended before they were 
made; becauſe they apprehended, at leaſt 
laid, that that purpoſe for which any thing 
ie made, muſt be not only in order of nature, 
out ot time before that which is made for it. 
Therefore they alledge, that there was no 


F ſuch 


Quid poteſt eſſe tam apertum tamque perſpicuum, cum 
lum juſpeximus, ccleſtia contemplati ſumus, quam aliquod 
eſſe numen præſſantiſſimæ mentis, quo hæc regantur. Cic. 
de Nat. Deor. lib. 2. Eſſe præſtantem aliquam æternamque 
aturam, et eam ſuſpiciendam, adorandamque hurnano ge- 
ern Puichritado mundi, ordoque rerum cœleſtium cogit con- 
deri. De Divin. Lib. 2. 
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ſach end intended, as ſecing before eyes wee 
made, nor hearing before the ears were formed, 
nor ſpeaking till there were the organs of 
ſpeech. So that, according to this hypothe- 
ſis, theſe organs of the body were firſt form d, 
and the application of them to their reſpective 
ends was a neceſſary conſequence from the 
organs themſelves. The fortuitous origin of 
things advanced by Epicurus and others, is an 
hypotheſis well known almoſt to all the un. 
learned, it being ſo often taken notice of by 

writers in moſt ſciences. 
 Tamxorn, True, it is an hypotheſis few 
are ignorant of: bur it is ſo unphiloſophica!, 
and abſurd a conjecture, that it is ſtrange 
to me, if any believ'd it, not excepting 
even the authors and abettors of it: it is 
ſuch ridiculous trifling, that it is ſcarce worth 
our while to expoſe the ſtupidity of it ; and 
they who can really believe it, may believe 
any abſurdity or contradiction whatever. For 
at this rate they may aſſert, that clocks, 
watches, and all forts of machinery, were 
made accidently with their movements, and 
adapted to perform ſuch and ſuch motions, 
and to anſwer their reſpective purpoſes ; - and 
yet theſe were never thought of, nor intended 
in the leaſt, till the machines were made or 
jumbled together: : and that even Homer and 
Pirgil accidentally threw their letters into 
words, their words into ſentences, and their 
| ſentences 
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ſentences into an epic poem, without any de- 
fign ; and the deſign of the ras, the Ody/ey, 
and Mneis, was not found till the poems were 
funſh'd, and turn'd out juſt as we have them. 
No, this Epicurean conjecture is a mere phi- 
lojophic revery, For there muſt be a mind 
rior to the world, that compounds within 
ii{c}t the ideas of all intelligibles, and their ne- 
cefiary relations, and trames a model of all 
things, which Plats, and Seneca after him, 
call the immutable ideas of the infinite mind: 
every workman has a mode} by which he 
works, It fignifies nothing whether his mo- 
del exiſts before his eycs, or only in his 
mind: ſo God form'd within bimſelf that 
perfect model, which is the proportion, or- 
der, and beauty of all things. Is it paffihle, 
that any ſhouid believe, that the beautiful 
order of the mundane ſyſtem, the regular, 


uniform motion of the celeſtial bodies, and 


the nechaniſm of plants and animals fo ex- 
quiliccly and inimitably fine ſhould be the ef- 
fects of mere chance at firſt, ſince neither a 
nouſe, nor clock, nor even a mouſe- trap was 
ever vroduc'd by chance? Wherefore, to 
inſiſt long ger upon this abſurd and iaconfiftent 
hy potheſis, would be trifling, and a labour'd 
confutation of it ridiculous, 

Therefare, notwithſtanding this objection 
which you have laid in my way z as there 
ae intelligent beings in this world, the firſt 
F 2 cauſe 
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cauſe of things muſt himſelf be an intelligent 
and wiſe being, as I was arguing before. 
And now I ſhall endeavour to ſhew, that h- 
is a perfectly intelligent, and an infinitely 
wiſe being, by the argument à pricri. 


8 E CT. 


S:E-© I AT. 
The Knowledge of God prov'd inh- 


nite 2 priori. 


THEO PH. vW E have diſcover'd a poſte- 
| riori, or from effects, that 
the firſt cauſe is intelligent or knowing: but 
1 * gument proves only that his intelligence 
„ e014. 19 the effects produced. Thercfore, 
to prove that his intelligence is abſolutely per- 
et, vg mult have recourſe to the argument a 
"707 5 taken from the nature of a firſt or an 
d cauſe. We are all of us conſcious 
nat gur underſtanding is limited and contin'd 
to ver ry narrow bounds, And what is the rea- 
on that it is ſo? Why not more clear and 
extenſive | ? Plainly becauſe we have a capa- 
st jalt fo much intelligence communi- 
aated to us, and no more. The exiſtence 
8 and capacities of our minds are dependent 
pon che will and power of another, wha 
| c en make our intellectual powers Large: or 
F narro'ver at pleaſure, But the unca uſed cauſe 
ls independently of all power and will: 
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his intelligence therefore muſt be unlimited 
becauſe it is not bounded by any power ot 
will. All poſſible truth and objects muſi 
ſtand clear and full at all times before hi: 
mind. For as he is certainly endowed with 
intelligence, ſo there is nothing in himfelt, or 
in any other being, that can obſtruct or ob. 
ſcure his underſtanding. Seeing this power 
of underſtanding, as it is eſſential to him, muſt 
be abſolutely independent of every cauſe 
whatever; and therefore as it cannot be en- 
lighten'd, inftruQted, or improv'd ; fo much 
leſs can it be bounded or confin d to any par- 
ticuiar extent of knowledge, but muſt reach 
to all things that are intelligible, or can hr 
Known. 
Again; the divine immenſity ſhews the i- 
finite extent of his intelligence, We hav 
prov'd that he exiſts every where , and {ron 
his exiſting every where, he muſt have ! 
perfect knowledge of all things exiſting, de. 
cauſe he co-cxiits with them. 

Not that infinite ſpace is the organ which 
the firſt cauſe uſes to perceive things but 
being every where preſent, he perceives a 
things by his being pretent with them, «: al 
intelligent being: his preſence is neceffi 
but alone not ſufficient to have a verſed 
knowledge of all things; for beſides his Los 
ſence, it is neceſſary that he be vital an in- 
telligent, as well as omnipreſent, Thus !! 

appeal 
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appears clearly, the firſt cauſe is omniſcient, 
2s well as omnipreſent. 

Eos B. It indeed does. But yet, as to 
one branch of his knowledge, vi. his pre- 
ſcience, there is an objection often made a- 
gainft the poſſibility of it, to this purpoſc: 
that he neither does, nor can foreſee our con- 
duct, fince we are free agents; oi if he doth, 
then we are not free agents. Shall we deny 
either? Muſt we? Is there no avoiding it? 
And if one or the other, which muſt be ſet 
afide? For I own I am very much pinch'd 
with thc dilemma, fince you have prov'd the 
knowledge of God is boundleſs and perfect, 
and] feel myſelf a free agent. 

Tyxropa. Why, neither is to be rejected, 
lince there is demonſtration for the one, and 
ſenſation, or ſelf-conſciouſneſs for the other, 
Yet in attempting to remove your objection, 
lome hays ſet aſide all human liberty and free- 
dom, as the fataliſts; and others all divine 
pleſcience of the free actions of men, as ſome 
moderns. But both are in the wrong: they 


are ſo who take away the agency of man. For 


man be not a free agent; then he is no agent 
at a!!, but a mere machine, which does not pro- 
perty act, but is acted upon; and his actions 
are not propetly his actions, but the actions of 
him who acts upon him; and conſequently, 
as to man himſelf, the inſtrument, they are 
not, nor indeed Can be, either virtuous or vi- 
cious. praiſe-worthy or blame- worthy, either 
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rewardable or puniſhable, any more than the 
motions of any other, tho' unconſcious, tool 
or inſtrument, As reaſonably may you he 
oftended at, and puniſh a blind man for being 
blind, or a lame man for not running, as find 
fault with man for any thing he does: and as 
reaſonably may you praiſe the ſun for ſhining, 
or a diamond for ſparkling, as eſteem and 
praiſe any thing you approve in man, if hie be 
no agent, But theſe undeniable and unforc'd 
conſequences from this ſuppoſition, are ab. 
ſurd and ſhocking, and fo muſt the principle 
be which they flow from, fince from truth, 
truth alone proceeds. 

No; we are all conſcious of a ſelf- moving 
power ; and all our actions ſeem from expe- 
rience to be free, exactly in the ſame mann 
as they would, upon ſuppoſition of our being 
free agents; and there is juſt the ſame evi 
dence, that we are ſo, as that the world ex- 
iſts: and to every man who has not his un- 
derſtanding impair'd and clouded, by the 
quibbles and ſophiſms of ſchoolmen or ſcho- 
laſtic philaſophers, experience is proof ſuff 
cient, both of the exiſtence of things in gene- 
ral, and of his own freedom or ſelt- determi- 
ning power, in particular. 

On the other hand, neither muſt we lake 
away preſcience from God, becauſe this me- 
thod of ſolving the difficulty mention'd before 
would be as derogatory to him, as the other 
15 gebaling to man, As he is the author 1 

a 
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all beings, and all their powers, he cannot be 
ignorant of the poſſibilities of things. And as 
he is the great governor of all things, igno- 
rance of the future behaviour of men might 
be of great diſſet vice to him, as he muſt meet 
with unforeſeen, unexpected conduct from 
them ; and thoſe difappointments might make 
him be at a loſs ſometimes what meaſures 
ſovid be taken in his government of the 
moral world, and how to provide againſt fu- 
we and unforeſeen contingencies. It there- 
fore {ceins to be of abſolute neceſſity to a 
wile and perfect government of this part of 
the creation, that God ſhould have preſcience 
of human actions, as well as the events of 
things, Further, to all that believe divine 
revelation, divine prefcience of all things is 
undeniable, fince there are many predictions 
ct man actions to be met with there, which 
were riven long before the exiſtence of the 
ges, as of Pharoah, Ahab, Fezabel, Cyrus, 
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Judas; nay, of the whole Jewiſp nation; 
and nally, of the Meffiah. How therefore 
any who bclieve that revelation, ſhould yet 
deny the F of divine preſciepce is ex- 
cceching ſtrange, ſince it proves it not only 
poible, but actual. Nay, heathens believed 
divine preſcience (). 


— 
4 


Beſides, 


Fſſe quoque in fatis reminiſcitur ad fore tempus 
{4 mare, quo tellus, correptaque regia cœli 


£79e2t, et mundi moles operoſa laboret. Ovid. Met. I. i. 
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Beſides, there is no inconſiſtency between 
divine preſcience and moral agency, For 
mere preſcience has no influence upon the ex. 
iſtence of things fore- known, becauſe nothin 
comes to paſs becauſe fore- Known (2); but it 

is fore-known becauſe it will come to paſs, 
big exiſts becauſe it is known to exiſt: 
but it is known to exiſt becauſe it is exiſtent ; 
juſt as no object is viſible becauſe it is {cen, 
but it is ſeen becauſe viſible, IT am now in- 
fiſting upon the perfections of God, but 1 do 
not this becauſe you know it, but you know 
it becauſe I am doing it; this is neceſſarihy 
pre- ſuppoſed to your knowing it, and not 
your knowledge of it to my attempt. And. 
in like manner, ſhould yon certainly fore- 
know that I would proceed in this argument, 
your fore-knowledge would not be the cauſe 
of my future endeayours of this kind, but 
they would be a reaſon of your preſcicnce. 
Do we not ſee the fun ſhine ?- Yes, but any 
one knows it does not ſhine becauſe we ce it, 

but 

—— $1 cum compage  foluta 

Sæcula tot mundi ſuprema coegerit hora, 

Antiquum repetent iterum chaos omnia miſtis 

Sidera ſideribus concurrent: ignea pontum 

Aſtra petent : tellus extendere littora nolet, 

Excutietque fretum: fratri contraria Phozbo 

Thit, et obliquum bigas agitare per orbem * 

Indignata, diem poſcet fibi, totaque diſcors 

Machina divulfi turbabit feedera mundi. Lucan, |. 1. 
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but we ſee it ſhine becauſe it doth; and 
could we foreſee it would ſhine to-morrow, 
that would not be any cauſe at all of its ſhi- 
ning; it would ſhine as brightly were there 
not an eye to behold it. Thus the aſtrono- 
mer's calculations of the conjunctions, oppo- 
ſitions, and various fites of the heavenly bo- 
dies, are no cauſe of theſe phænomena, which 
would be the very ſame were there no know- 
ledge of aſtronomy amongſt us. Do not you 
rceive that knowledge and fore-knowledge, 
conſider d abſtractedly in themſelves, are the 
very {ame (o) in their influence upon their re- 
ſpective objects; that is, fore-knowiedge affects 
things fore-known, juſt as much as knowledge 
affects things known; but this has no influence 
upon its objects, and therefore that can have 
none upon things fore-known, Now as hu- 
man and divine knowledge are of the ſame 
general ineffective nature; therefore divine 
knowledge and fore-knowledge have no in- 
fluence upon their objects. Turn but over 
your ideas of knowledge and fore- knowledge 
in your mind, and you will find they are de- 
void of the leaſt efficient influence upon things. 
What influence has your perception of the 
equality of the three angles of a rectilinear 
triangle ts two right ones? This equality 
would 
{o) That the fore-knowledge of God ſhould be the cauſe of 
my thing, cannot be truly ſaid, ſeeing fore-knowledge is 
knowledge, and knowledge depends on the exiltence of the 


things known, and not they on it. Hobbs's Treat. on Lib 
and Necefl. p. 280, 281. | 
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would be the ſane, had none of us ever head 
of any fort of angles at all. 

But ſhould this be granted, which none] 
think would deny, who conſiders the matter, 
and ſhould it nevertheleſs be objected, tha 
tho' fore-knowledge has no cauial influence 
yet it pre- ſuppoſes that the events fore-nown 

are neceſſary, otherwiſe they could not he 
fore-known, and then there cannot be humnzn 
agency: it would be a ſufficient anſwer here. 
to, to obſerve that the manner how Cod 
fore-knows, is what we cannot diſtinctly un. 
derſtand (); therefore neither his preſcience, 
nor hutnan agency ſhould be denied, as the 
| Vliterate ſhould not deny that the aſtronom-; 
can calculate eclipſes, and other celeſtial phy. 
nomena, becauſe they do nat underſtand hoy 
he can do it. Yet, as they may have ſome 
general and imperfect notion how he may de 
this, by obſerving and calculating the plan-. 
tary motions :; ſo we may form ſome imer 


.. fect notion how God fore-knows our fats 


conduct, without ſuppoſing a chain of ne- 
ceſſary cauſes. For as perſons, tho but of 
common abilities, yet if intimately acquainted 


with one another, often perceive beforehand 


what one another will do; and as intimate c- 
quaintance of greater penetration hagg a cieare: 
and more extenlive foreſight of what one . 
| other 
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other will do, in given circumſtances: ſo it 
is reaſonable to apprehend that the infinitely 
perfect God infallibly fore-knows all future 
contingencies, as well as all natural effects of 
neceſſary cauſes, without influencing the wills 
of free agents, by his reſiſtleſs power. In a 
word, we certainly fore-know ſome free ac- 
tions of the Deity, as that he will raiſe the 
dead, judge the world, deſtroy the preſent 
frame of our ſyſtem, and reward and punith 
hereafter according to our preſent behaviour; 


becauſe he has told us that he will do all this, 
tho he has a natural power not to do as well 


as to do it: yet we are certain that he will, 
becauſe he has faid he will; and certain too, 
that our fore-knowledge will be no cauſe of 
producing theſe effects. Thus, I preſume, 


| divine preſcience and human agency are both 


ſecure in ſpeculation, and important realities, 


I am pleas'd to find the ſentiments I have 


been delivering confirmed by the reaſonings of 
the antients, and particularly of Cicero (9). 
lt is an antient opinion, ſays that great ge- 
* nius, derived down all along from the he- 
| © roic times, and not only received among 


«c the 


% Vetus opinio et, jam uſque ab heroicis ducta tempori- 


| , caque et populi Romani et omnium gentium firmata 
| <onientu, verſari quandam inter homines divinationem quam 


Cræci Mavriaur appellant, i. e. præſenſionem et ſcientiam 


eum futurarum. Cic. de divinat. 1. 1. 


Quameis nikil tam irridet Epicurus quam prædictionem 


Ls 
- 


Ss et ' 5 ox © 5 
"Seay iuturaram, mihi tamen videtur vel maxime confirmare, 
> uam ?rovigentia conſuli rebus humanis. Id. de Nat. 


sor. J. 2. 
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« the Romans, but confirm'd by the confer; 

* of other nations, that there is ſuch a thi 
« as divination, and fore-knowledge of fu. 
*« ture events. Tho' Epicurus denied ng. 
* thing more than this, yet it ſeems a great 
* confirmation of the divine providence oyer 
% human affairs,” And ſtill they belicy:d, 
that men were not machines, or the tools of 
fate, but free agents, tho' their conduct was 
fore-known by the Deity. For, ſays Diode 
rus in Cicero, (r) it was not neceſſary that 
% Cypſeius the tyrant ſhould reign at Corinth, 
% tho” this was foretold by the oracle of 4. 
*« pollo a thouſand years ago.” Well, what 
do you now think of divine preſcience and 
human liberty? Are they of that nature 
that one or the other muſt be diſcarded ? EN 
perience, that undeniable argument, not to 
be born down by any fopbitmns (3), will noc 
mit us to exclude the latter; the dignity 
of human nature forbids us: and the dignity 
of the divine nature, the honqur of the Gn 
Won 


C] Non neceſſe fuiſſe Cypſelum regnare Corintni, quam 
quam id milleſimo ante anno A pollinis prædidtuia fuiſſet. Id 
de Divinat. 1. 2. 

(s) His difficultatibus nos expediemus, ſi recordemur ven. 
tem noſtram eſſe ſinitam, Dei autem potentiam, per quali 
non tantum omnia que ſunt aut quæ eſſe poſſunt, ab eter? 
prazicivic, fed etiam voluit ac præordinavit, eſſe Hatam; 
ideoque hanc quidem a nobis ſatis attingi, ut clare et ditincr 
percipiamus ipſam in Deo eſſe, non autem ſatis com], chend, 
ut videamus quo pacta liberas hominum adliones ine te. 
18 tas relinquat. Li rtatis autem et indifferentiæ qua 11 n 

i eſt, nos ita conſcios eſſe ut nihil fit quod evidentivs ft 1 
teetius comprehiendamus. Des Cartes. 
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moral government, and found argument, re- 
train us from diſcarding the former. Do not 
you think fo ? : ; 
E Euses. I do verily, For certainly our 
not being able to comprehend fully any thing, 
is no good reaſon to deny it. At this rate, 
what is there that we muſt not deny? Since 
eren the meaneſt plant or animal baffles the 
Eunderſtanding of the greateſt philoſopher : no 
wonder then, if the modus of divine pre- 
Eſcience does it. As reaſonably might our 
blind ncighbour deny that we have any ideas 
Jof colours, becauſe he cannot conceive how 
we ſhould come by them; as we can deny the 
divine preſcience, becauſe we do not, and 
indeed cannot clearly comprehend how the 
Deity can attain it. 
| But you know that ſome atheiſtical philo- 
CF lophers aſſert, that all matter, even as matter 
8 cogitative and intelligent; and that this co- 
vitative and intelligent ſubſtance is eternal and 
ſelt- ex iſtent; and therefore our intelligence is 
not owing. to God, but to matter eſſentially 
and originally, Now as they have been 
plezs'd to aſſert this, we cannot but take no- 
tice of it, and confider what truth there is in 
t, whether any or none at all. What ſay 
you tc the objection? - 
Tueopn. The Atheiſts, in defence of 
their ablurd ſcheme, are put to many miſera- 
ble hits, driven to a neceſſity of advancing 
Dany wild and flagrant abſurdities, which 
ſhews 
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ſhews their cauſe is a moſt wretched one, 8. 
pable of no rational defence: and this af, 
tion is one of their many wretched abu, 
ties, For matter, we have already demey, 
ſtrated, is not the firſt underived cauſe, why. 
ever its duration be, eternal or no; and ther. 
fore I will not ſpend any of our time at pr. 
fent in doing this again. And that matter y 
ſuch, is cogitative and intelligent, is affects 
without the leaſt proof; nay, againſt c 
plaineſt evidence to the contrary; and | 
would be as reaſonable to aflert, that matte 
as matter, is neceſſarily in motion; for mat 
ter univerſally is a ſubſtance extended, tigured 
_ moveable, and diviſible ; and therefore is nc 

one ſubſtance, but a heap of ſubſtances, . 
ſtink, united, and independent upon ors 
another. This is moſt, if not the hol, 
that we know of matter: and the&rtor 
we cannot know, it is a cogitative, intel 
gent ſubſtance: fince intelligence is not ary 
one, nor all of theſe properties taken tooether, 
neither extenſion nor motion, nor figurs, 1 
diviſion, nor compoſition, c. Let tif 
be ever ſo many compoſitions, diviſions, 
alterations of matter, it will be ſtill the fams 
eſſentially, juſt what it has been deſcribed, at 
inert or unactive ſubſtance, do what yu wii 
10 it. Therefore, if there had been a tim, 
when there was nothing but matter it: the un! 
verſe, there could have been nothing cle. 


not even light, or heat, or ſound or col 
; « 
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of any of thoſe which we call the ſecondary 
qualities of matter, Whatever ſome may ima- 
gine, it is undeniable, that compounds are 
not really different from the things that they 
arc compounded of: therefore let matter be 
yer forauch diverſify'd, and variouſly modi- 
y d, it remains the ſame eſſentially, after all 
pofiible diviſion, motion, compoſition, or 
whatever you can do to it; and no other ef- 
fect is or can be produc'd, but only a change 
of tuation, figure, motion and bulk, which 
is vaſtly different from cogitation and intelli- 
cence : otherwiſe we ſhall have thought, not 
only (wilt and flow, circular and oblique, and 
in al! directions of motion, but alſo thoughts 
Hall various figures or ſhapes, ſpherical, angu- 
ir, oblong, lineal, in all reſpects; and thoughts 
of all colours, blue, green, Sc. Give me 
leave to add, that the properties of matter not 
ly prove that» it is no thinking ſubſtance; 
but ſore of them alſo demonſtrate, that there 
s thinking ſubſtance, eſſentially different 
from matter. For inſtance, motion, which 
either had a beginning, or it had not. If it 
had a beginning, chen the firſt cauſe is an in- 
telt12ent being; for mere unintelligent matter 
at reſt, certainly could not move itſelf. But 
i, on the contrary, it be faid, that it had 
% beginning , then this motion without a be- 
gioning was either the effect of an eternal in- 
telligent being, or it muſt be neceſſary, or 
beate nally without any cauſe, If it was the 

8 | effect 
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effect of an eternal intelligent being, this j 
granting what I am proving, vs. the exif. 
ence of an eternal, uncauſed, intelligent be. 
ing: if motion was neceſſary, or exiſted in. 
dependent upon all will and power, then 0 
matter can be at reſt, but muſt be in motion 
infinitely, univerſally, and continually, (zcing 
there would be neither will nor power to 0 
or limit it; which is contrary to certain fi" 
and experience. Nay, further; there Won! 
be neither will nor power to direct the ms. 
tion of matter, either this or that wav and 
ſo it would be univerſally and eternally uncl. 
rected, or would move no way at all; Which 
is not only contrary to fact, but is abfurd and 
_ contradictory. If it was neither neccilary, 
nor the effect of an intelligent being, then 
is an effect without any cauſe, for à mei 
endleſs ſucceſſive communication of motion 
no cauſe; but an effect without a real prope! 
cauſe is an impoſſibility; therefore muſt in 
tion be ſo, without the exiſtence of an intelli- 
gent being to produce and direct it. Thus 
this property of matter plainly proves what 
the materialifts perhaps did not dream ct. 

But now it is time to proceed in the argu 
ment. 
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8 E C T. II. 


3 The Power and perfect free Agency 


of God prov'd a poſteriori, or from 
Ettedts. | 


/ 


" — I 


— — — 


Firſt, the Power of God. 


* hu 
—ͤ— Cv N 


THEOPH, HIS is the next ſecondary 
divine perfection, which we 


are to conſider and demonſtrate. We have 


already prov'd, that this World of our's is 


not an uncauſed, underived, ſelf-exiſtent ſub- 
ſtance or tyſtem of uncauſed ſubſtances. For 
it muſt be either uncauſed and neceſſary, or 
cauſcd, or neither cauſed nor neceflary, Sup- 
poſe it ancauſed and neceſſary: but this it evi- 
dentiy is not, ſince that which is neceſſary, 
or «>tolutely independent, is fo at all times, 
and in all places equally, without the leaſt 
diverlity or alteration, as we have ſhewn con- 
det mag the firſt cauſe : but this ſyſtem is not 
every where, far from it indeed, ſince that is 

8 2 but 
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and dependent: and this is true and right 


ſyſtem is neither neceſſary nor cauſed, hy 


Tet us conſider any particular of it, whethe 


ſituation of it; it appears ſtil] tur from bein 


but as a point of infinite ſpace which it fill; 
and even this little portion of ſpace which | 
takes up, it engroſſes very imperfectly, ther 
being numberleſs void interſtices INterpoſe! 
quite through. This ſuppoſition ther. my! 
be falſe, concerning our ſyſtem, The nen 
in order is, that it is not neceſſary, bit cane 


But to ſuppoſe in the laſt place, that ou 


exiſts without any cauſe internal or externs, 
is an imagination ſo abſurd, that it is very pro 
bable none can entertain it. To jay there hz 
been an infinite ſucceſſion of uncauſed being 
without one firſt uncauſed and malen den 
being, producing one another in an end! 
greſſion, is ſaying nothing to the pnrpe - 
ſince it is aſſerting a ſeries of beings withou! 
any cauſe intrinſic or extrinſic, or à {cries d 
eftects without a cauſe, which i 15 irpoflibl 
Therefore this material world muſt be, 90 
the effect of itfelt, nor of a ſeries of dependeit 
cauſes, but originally and ultimately at leaf 
of the firſt uncauſed and independent cauſe 


the form, or the matter, or the motion, 0 


uncauſed and independent : for the form | 
mutable, the matter divitible, the motion 2 
tcrable, und the ſituation change: ble: it 8 
mutable'i in all reſpects, and whit changes i 
hath already paſs'd thro', and what it ha . if 
. ; ft 
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thro', we cannot fully declare ; however, it 
is certain, that it has been much chang'd; 
and, no doubt, will be far more ſo than ever 
it has been hitherto, 

Now, as we have prov'd that all the parts 
of this ſyſtem were made by the firſt cauſe, 
either mediately or immediately, and are 
dependent upon him, and ſubject to him; it 
follows, without doubt, that he is endued 
with power. An unactive cauſe is no cauſe 
at al, or a being that can do nothing is the 
ams, with regard to operation and effects, as 
no cauſe, or a mere nothing. Again, ex ab. 
ſar da; to ſuppoſe the firſt independent being 
o be without power, is imagining he is an 
impotent ſomething, good for nothing, like 
the idols of the heathen idolaters, form'd 
with repreſentations of ſeveral powers, but 
void of any real one whatever. 

Further, we may argue his power from his 
intelligence, Thus, as an intelligent being, 
he muſt have a clear knowledge of both truth, 
and the poſſibilities of exiſtences; but he could 
not have any knowledge of any poſſibility of 
| exittence, beſides his own ; but by his being 
| poilels'd of power, which is abſolutely pre- 
| I£quitite to the potfibility of any other exiſt- 
ace. Poſtible exiſtence neceſſarily ſuppoſes 
dual pawer, or a powerful agent exiſtent ;' 
ior Hat Can poſſible exiſtence be poſſibie to, 
but to actual power? It is poſſible, not to 
nothing, but to ſomething, which can bs 
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more than of their own exiſtence. Expe- 


upon the divine preſcience, will not permit 


only a powerful agent. It is nothing elſe 
than a downright contradiction, to ſuppoſe 
poſhble exiſtence, and no actual exiſtent 
power, becauſe it is ſuppoſing ſomething poſ- 
ſible, and yet that there is no proper cauſe of 
the poſſibility. 


The free Agency of God prov'd 7; 
poſteriori, or from the Effect. 


"IT 6 1 — Su. . 4 


Aving prov'd the power of God in ge 
neral; it follows, that we conſider, 
and prove alſo his agency: which is nece a/ 
to be done, inaſmuch as it is denied by ſome 
Then, as there are free agents actually cxiſt- 
ent, the firſt cauſe muſt be a free agent, ſince 
they could not be the cauſe of this power an 


rience, as we hinted before, when diſcourfng 


us to queſtion whether we are ſuch or nc, 
Even they who argue againſt our liberty, en. 
deavouring to repreſent men as tools oi fate 
or deſtiny, acted by motives and confiocra- 
tions, as a material, unconſcious machine 1s 
by external force, making no other difference 
betwixt men and their machines but this, bat 
men are intelligent, conſcious tools, but their 

machine! 
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machines unintelligent and unconſcious : yet 
they cannot imagine how we ſhould have 
any greater evidence of our tree agency, 
upon {uppoſition of our having it, than we 
now have; for our actions ſeem to be as free 
as they could be upon this ſuppoſition ; be- 
ſides there is no argument againſt this, but 
a bare poſſibility of our being ſo tram'd by 
God, as to be unavoidably deceived by even 
experience or inward ſenſation, As there- 
fore experience itſelf is upon the fide of li- 
berty, and it is improbable to the laſt degree, 
that the author of our nature has fo ſram'd 
us, as that we ſhould be under a neceſſity of 
being deceived by our own experience: fur- 
ther, as the conſequences from the contrary 
ſuppoſition, that we are not free beings, are 
very thocking, being ſuch as theſe ; that then 
| we are no more than machines, intelligent, 
8 conſcious machines at beſt; that we are in- 
capable of virtue or vice (7), unworthy of 
praiſe or diſpraiſe, rewards or puniſhments, let 
our conduct be what it will, ſince we are not 
| agents, but inſtruments, acted upon, not act. 
| ing: the conſequence from hence is, that 
| human agency is exiſtent. And hence it fol- 
5 G 4 © Wk 
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lows, with the plaineſt evidence, that thi 
being to whom the human agent owes hi; 
exiſtence with all its powers, muſt be al , 
free agent, ſince there muſt be a proper cauſe 
of every power and perfection whatever. /\ 
ſelf- moving, or {clf-determining power, cannot 
proceed from a cauſe which has not this power, 
as ſomething cannot proceed from nothing: but 
a power of ſelf- motion , proceeding from a caul: 
devoid of this power, ariſes out of nothing, kt 
the cauſe beendued with cver ſo many attribute. 
beſides ; yet it is nothing with regard to the 
effect ſuppoſed to be produced. The origine 
author therefore of man's exiſtence is a fcc 
being. 

Nay, let us ſuppoſe man to be what tom: 
would have him be, the ſlave of neceility 
and the tool of fate, in downright oppolition 
to certain experience, reaſon, religion, virtuc 
and happineſs: yet the firſt cauſe muſt be 
free, whatever man is; make him a tool; 
debaſe him, and deſtroy the intereſt of virtue 
and religion, in ſpeculation; turn the mr 
world uphde down; let him be no more 
than as a very weathercock, the ſport of de- 
ſtiny, whirl'd about fortuitouſſy this way apd 
that: on this ſuppoſition he is acted upon, 
and that which acts on him muſt be acted 
upon, and fo on, till we come at a free agen. 
unleſs we will affert an infinite progrefiion of 
motion, without any mover ; of inſtrunients 
1 without any artificer to apply or ute 
0 


em: but this is a conttradiction. For mo- 
15 
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tion without a mover is an effect, without a 
cauſe, or ſomething from nothing, the ſame 
impoſſibility in nature as a real Product pro- 
duc'd by multiplying cyphers into one an— 
other, is in numbers. Motion, without a 
cauſe, muſt have a determination all manner 
of ways, or but one way : but motion deter- 
mined every way is no motion: and motion 
determined but one way neceſſarily, cannot 
vary; whereas this is contrary to experience: 
belides, motion, as before, is not neceſſatily 
exiſtent; for if it were, it could never ceaſe; 
but al! motion would be eternal and unaltera- 
ble, which is falſe. So that upon this ſup- 
poſition, it is evident, that the firſt cauſe 
muſt be a free agent. Even Eprcurus (u) 
himſelf could not avoid owning thus much. 
CEOS The 
„di {ſemper motus connectitur omuis 
Hit vetere ex oritur ſemper novus ordine certo, 
Nie declinando faciunt primordia motus 
'rmcipium quoddam quod fati fædera rumpat, 
Fx infimto ne cauſam cauſa ſequatur z 
Libera per terras unde hæc ammantibus extat, 
Une eit hæc, inquam, fatis avolſa voluntas ? 
Dare in ſeminibus quoque idem fateare neceſſe eſt, 
Eile aliam præter plags et pondera cauſam 
Motchus, unde hc eſt nobis innata poteſtas. 
. Lucret. lib. 2. 
Did «:! things move in a ſtrait line, 
Did fi!) one motion to another join, Le, 
In certain order, and no ſeeds decline, 
nd make a motion fit to diſſipate 
he well-wrought chain of cauſes and ftrong ſat:; 
Whence comes this perfect freedom of the Mind? 
Whence is the will ſo free and unconfin'd, 
„eve the power ol fate, by which we go, 
Yhene'cr we pleaſe, and what we will, we do? | 
Crecch's Lueret. 
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The divine Power prov'd to be inf 
nite a priori, or from the nature 


of the firſt cauſe. 


— ** 1 ; 


Tukoph. HUS à poſteriori, or from 
effects, we diſcover the firſt 

cauſe is powerful, or a free agent: but thi 
manner of arguing only proves that his power 
is equal to the effects produc'd. Therefore 
to prove that his power is abſolutely perfect, or 
that he is all-powerful, we muſt have re- 
courſe, as before, when we were proving his 
omniſcience, to the other argument à priar, 
which is taken from the nature of a firit, or 
uncauſed cauſe, This cauſe exiſts independent 
of all power and will: his power therefore 
muſt be unlimited, becauſe it is not, neithet 
can it be bounded by any power or will chere 
being none to bound it. Every thing poſlible 
in itlſelf, muſt be ſo to him. As he is cei- 
tainly endued with power, ſo there is nothing 
in himſelf, or any other, that can limit it. 
Therefore, as it is eſſential to him, and n 
not be reſiſted, overcome, or impair'd ; 0 
much leſs can it be confin'd, ſo as that it 


may be laid of 1 it, hitherto (halt thou go, and 
09 
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no further : but, as his intelligence muſt 
E comprehend all intelligibles, ſo muſt his power 
| extend to all poſſibles. hr ht 
'  CoROLLARY. And if the power of God is 
| abſolutely unlimited, fo that he can operate 
every where, as well prodace all producible 
effects: it follows from this conſideration 
too, that he muſt be immenſe, or exiſt every 
where, A being operating where it is not is 
as contrary to all our notions of power, and 
| the exertion of it, in producing effects, as a 
being operating when it is not. It is therefore 
almoſt aſtoniſhing, that ſome not being able 
to conceive how the firſt cauſe exiſts every 
| where, have therefore thought fit to deny his 
| infinity, But of this enough has been offer'd 
E before. | 
Eos B. The abſolutely perfect free agency 
of the firſt eauſe, I think, is ſufficiently prov'd. 
This material ſyſtem, the production of his 
s wiidom, power and will, it may reaſonably be 
ſuppos d might, had hepleas'd, have been made 
and form'd ſooner or later, bigger or leſs, in 
ſome other portion of {pace than that which it 
now is plac'd in; and any part of it might 
have been otherwiſe than what it is; as the 
| Ton, which might have been one cubical inch 
larger or leſſer, any animal form'd with ſome 
parts more or fewer than it has: as to our 
carth, why were the particles which make up 
the eaſtern part plac'd there rather than in 
the weſt, and thoſe which are in the weſtern 


part 
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not the divine pleaſure the reaſon ? 


the will and pleaſure of the firſt cauſe ; that 


this manner or that. But when the motive 


ferr'd from hence, that if in ſome caſes he wil 


b, and c, in this order; and not c, b, anda, 
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part put there, and not in the eaſt, &c? |; 


TxEoPH. Yes. Nothing indeed is with. 
out a ſufficient reaſon of its exiſtence , ang 
this ſufficient reaſon, in many inſtances, i; 


is, this is always a ſufficient reaſon, when it 
is indifferent whether a thing be made thu; 
or thus, or be put here or there, or be pry. 
duced ſooner or later, Therefore obicrye 
the queſtion concerning liberty has no rel. 
tion to an hypothetical or a moral neccſity; 
but it is this, whether there is ſuch or ſuch 
an agent, or an immediate phyſical power f 
acting or not acting, or determining to dy 
this or that, Which power will be exerted 
indifferently this way or that, when the rev 
ſons are equal on both ſides; and it will be 
always exerted right in a being compleaiy 
perfect, Such a being, if he acts at all, rault 
act only for this reaſon, becauſe he will 
when there is juſt the ſame reaſon for no 
acting as acting, or for producing an effect in 


or reaſons preponderate on one fide, thut be— 
ing will be influenc'd only by the prepollent 
motives, It ſhould not, however, be in- 
act without reaſon, he may therefore act a 
gainſt it: when he places three particles 0i 
matter exactly uniform or ſimilar, ſuppoſe a, 


the 


ils 0 ces — r 
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the contrary ſituation, he acts arbitrarily but 
net wrong, becauſe there is no more reaſon 
for one ſituation or order than for the other. 
And this exertion of power may indeed an- 
ſwer a good end, as it ſerves to confute our 
fataliſts, juſt as he confuted the antient ſo- 
phiſtical philoſopher Zeno, diſputing againſt 
the poſſibility of motion, by riſing, and giv- 
ing him ocular demonſtration of it. 

Again, let us obſerve, that were not the 
frſt cauſe a free agent, there could be nei- 
ther cauſe nor effect in the univerſe ; for every 
thing proceeding neceſſarily from a neceſſary 
agent, or rather being, in reality is no effect, 
but a part of that being, as the rays of the ſun 
arc particles emitted from it. Therefore 
Shinoda, that celebrated modern defender of 
atheiſm, who would have us believe there is 
no free agency in nature, conſiſtently with 
his hypotheſis aſſerts, that one ſubſtance can- 
not be produced by another, and therefore 
that the univerſe is but one ſubſtance, infi- 
nite, eternal, uncreated, and neceflary ; and 
this one only ſubſtance is God. And thus 
the whole material ſyſtem, with all its con- 
tents, will be eflential conſtituent parts of the 
firit cauſe. But ſurely, that philoſophy which 
leads to ſuch concluſions as theſe ought to be 
regarded as the revery of a diſtemper'd brain. 

.USEB, But yet was not this, or ſome- 


what very like it, the philoſophy of the an- 
_ bients * 1 


Tü EOpPRH. 
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TrnEoPH. I meet with ſome hints which 
border upon Spinoga's ſcheme, as if there 
were no liberty: as Bacchylides (x) in $4. 
beus, who ſays, © man cannot chuſe for 
*« himſelf wealthy peace, or inexorable, or 
* all-confounding ſedition ; but fate leads ny 
** hood-wink'd to our ruin.“ Thus Euripi. 
des deſcribes the ſtate of man; © it is not 
permitted us to ſhun our fate, no human 

* -prudence can ward off its blows, nor can 
« any thing elſe than endleſs and fruitleſs 
% troubles attend our contentions with it.“ 
In ſuch a forlorn condition as this, repentance, 
prayers and tears would be indeed like exter- 
nal religious rites, the deluding dreams and 
ſolaces of a diſtemper d mind, @gr@ mentis f. 
latia. The moſt learned of the antients be- 
liev'd and taught free agency, both in God 
and man; for they taught, in deſpenfing 
evils, God wholly regarded man's crimes, and 
therefore man was the author, or carver ©! his 
own fate. Some indeed believ'd a fatality of 
events independent upon the choice both ot 
God and man, and aſcribed it to matter, 59 
Homer brings in Jupiter lamenting the tat 
of Sarpedon his fon, fallen in the Treja: wal, 
and lamenting it, becauſe unable to help it, 
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Euszg. Why, methinks this is a much 
better late than that of ſome that I could 
name. For this heathen notion of fate re- 
preſents God as unable to help mortals; but 
| ſme ſyſtems picture him as above all fate and 
deſtiny, and yet in an arbitrary manner laying 
many under an invincible neceſſity of being 
vicious and miſerable: he is free and able, 
but not willing to aſſiſt, and ſave ſuch un- 
happy mortals. The moſt malignant crea- 
ture has only a limited power and malevo- 
lence; but here is malevolence and omni 
tence join'd together, the moſt horrid combi- 
pation that can be imagin'd. Pray excuſe 
this interruption. 

Tugop. It is well enough. I have 
prov'd a poſleriori, or from effects, that God 
is properly an agent; and à priori, or from 
the rature of the firſt cauſe, that he is an all- 
powerful agent. Nothing now remains to be 
done, upon this attribute, but to point out 
the principal inſtances, or effects of his power, 
wil! and intelligence. a 

i. And the farſt, in order, was his cre- 
ating all things out of nothing. Ar amazing 
production (5), to be wonder'd at and ad- 
mir'd, but not to be comprehended by us at 
preient, however. And therefore much has 
been objected againſt it by Atheiſts, and even 

| others, 
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'others, from their not taking the matter right 
as far as it may be underſtood. For creatic 
is not bringing ſomething out of nothing, 
out of a real, material cauſe ; or uſing and 
working upon nothing, as the mechanick 
does upon his materials; nor is it God's di. 
viding his effence, or emitting thence ems 
nations, to be the materials of another ſub. 
ſtance : But it is making ſomething tc cxiſt, 
which did not exiſt. Thus far creation i 
intelligible, and as much or more ſo th: the 
eternal, nece ſſary exiſtence of matter; for a. 
gainſt this there is demonſtration, but again 
creation only our ignorance of the node of it 
and ſince the one or the other muſt be be. 
liev'd, either a creation, or the eternal »ecel- 
ſary exiſtence of matter, it is infinitely more 
reaſonable to believe that than this, becauls 
that is only a difficulty our comprebention 
cannot graſp, but this is a contradiction, and 
an impoſſibility. Ate not we ourſe'vcs a 
moſt continually, in a manner, producing 
ſomething out of nothing, as new thought, 
motions, and modifications of things pre- 
exiſting? And is not this very Amar to 2 
creation (>), and as much above our the 
- .. rougl 
(z) Tt is certain, many of the learned heathens denig mi 
ter to be felf-exiftent or unmade, as P/otinus, £orpty it, 
Famblichus, Flieracles, Proclus, Sc. and conſequently be. 
| liev'd God to be the cauſe of it. Afpoyros airix 75 1 
+ Procius:”: :. | | ; 
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tough comprehenſion, viz, making a form 
| exiſt, which was not before, which is pro- 
ducing a reality in one caſe as well as the 
other? As there is a moving power, which 
we cannot fully underſtand, but yet are cer- 
uin of; let us not then deny a creative power, 
| becauſe we have not a clear idea of the opera- 
tions of it, Explain to me clearly and fully 
the manner how you move a finger, and then 
[ wil! explain how God created the world. 
Here therefore there is one amazing inſtance 
of the power, will, and intelligence of the 
| firſt cauſe, the creation of the material world. 
And how has he diverſify d matter, under 
moumerable forms, exalted ſeveral parts of it 
into livinz, growing vegetables, and adorn'd 
them, us well as brutes, with a vaſt variety 
| 0! the moſt beautiful and inimitable colours 
i], The next inſtance of his power and in- 
telligence, is his bringing into exiſtence the 
mmaterial or ſpiritual, conſcious and cogita- 
ue world. Experience convinces us, that 
ourlelves are ſubſtances or beings of this order; 
however, that we are conſcious and cogita- 
te: and reaſon perſuades us, that we are 
immaterial, Far it has been before prov'd, that 
aconicious, ſelf- determining, and thinking ſub- 
tance, is not matter. Any material ſub- 
ance is not properly one, but a heap of ſub- 
ſtances; and the known properties of it are 
itoſe we mention'd before, extenſion, diviſi- 
bility, nobility, and ſuch like, which carry 

E nat 
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not in them the leaſt ſimilitude to con ſciou. 
nels, volition, and cogitation. From no d. 
ſervation, or experiment in philoſophy, whe. 
ther pneumatic, hydroſtatic, mechanic, 9 
any elſe, it ever appear'd in the leaſt, thy 
matter is a thinking ſubſtance : and from 50 
argument or reaſon has this appear'd with che 
leaſt degree of probability, but the very cos. 
trary. For the materialiſts, we may take it 
tor granted, will make cogitation, in all it 
infinite variety, to conſiſt in motion infinite) 
diverſity'd ; conſequently thinking in genen 
is nothing but the motion of matter, or 
thinking ſubſtance is matter in motion, an 
no more; for ſurely they will not ſay, th 
thinking conſiſts of matter at reſt, any mor 
than running is ſtanding ſtill, T herefore lk 
us ſuppoſe the material thinking ſabſtance to 
be whatever they pleaſe to ſuppoſe it, is be 
the fineſt particles of blood, or a portion d 
that fine fluid, which is call'd the animal {pi 
rits; let it be liquids or ſolids: yet their mo- 
tion will not, cannot appear to be cogitation 
For according to certain and unqueſtionab' 
philoſophy, matter at reſt muſt continue un- 
mov'd, without an external mover ; and mat- 
ter moving in any direction muſt continue 
therein, till it be put into another directo! 
or brought to reſt by ſome external agent 
The material thinking ſubſtance cannot think, 
till put in motion by a mover, and the im- 


mediate mover be moved by another, * 
this 
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this by a third mover, and ſo on without 
end: but an original mover, a primum mobile, 
there muſt be, which muſt have a ſelf- mov- 
ing power, or move neceſſarily: a ſelf- moving 
power they will not grant, becauſe this would 
be in effect giving up their cauſe intirely. The 
firſt mover muſt then move neceſſarily, and 
conſequently motion muſt be neceſſary; no 
matter could be at reſt; there could be nei- 
ther more or leſs motion than there is; and 
this neceſſary motion would be only in one 
uniform direction, or in all directions: but 
theſe conſequences from neceſſary motion are 
abſurd, and ſo muſt the principle be, which 
they are deduc'd from. Conſequently, there 
muſt be a being with a ſelf- moving power, 
who being immaterial, as was prov'd before, 
may create other beings endow'd with the like 
power. l 
Nay, we cannot account for ſenſation, as 
the perception of colours, much leſs for argu- 
mentation, by motion of any kind of matter. 
It is now certain, that there are original co- 
lours of the ſolar rays, red, yellow, green, 
| and blue; and, as the rays reverberated to us 
Raye more of one ſort than another, fo do 
things appear to us of ſuch a colour. Now 
let the rays be of ever ſo different magnitudes 
and figures, and reflected with ever ſo diffe- 
rent a force; yet mechanically there would, 
and could be no other effect than quicker or 
lower, ſtronger or feebler re- actions of the 
2 ſenſory, 
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ſenſory, or a briſker and more copious per. 
ception of one colour or light than another, 
but not the lealt diſtinguiſhing perception of 
colours, becauſe there is no relation betwixt 
a ſwift or flow, greater and leſs, brisker or 
tecbler action of rays upon the ſenſory or optic 
nerves, and diſtinguiſhing perception, any 
more than there is between this and length 
or breudth. In fine, as ſenſation is not: 
mechanical effect; ſo neither is argumentation, 
memory, temper, or any intellectual act, r 
mental diſpoſition whatever, To diſiniſs then 
this abſurd hypotheſis; it is almoſt a ſhame to 
labour to confute it; aud hard it is, that we 
muſt be put upon proving the abſurdity of ſuch 
hypotheſcs, it is juſt as if we muſt ſhew that 
water is not fire, or a gnat no elephant: yet 


ſuch things muſt be done in philoſophy and 


theology too; for as in theology we have out 
water tranſubſtantiating gentlemen, who pre- 
tend they can exalt a piece of bread into a de- 
ity ; ſo in philoſophy we meet with ſomatical 
gentlemen, who would perſuade us they have 
found cogitation, volition, and what not, pet 
form'd by a lump, or ſore collection of nt. 
ter or other. Such x hiloſophers, ſaci theo- 
logues; the philoſophy of the former, and d. 
vinity of the latte” being much alike, 
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n XIII. 
The moral Attributes of God. 


Turornu. Aving now demonſtrated 

both the primary and fecon- 
dary attributes of the firſt cauſe, or provd 
that he 1s independent, neceſſary, immu- 
table, eternal, immenſe, only one, ſpiritual, 
xs alſo nelligent, and powerful to the utmoſt 
| degree of perfection: it follows, that we now 
take under conſideration his moral attributes, 
| or prove that he is perfectly true, righteous, 
good, and every thing elſe that is wiſe and vir- 
tuons. - Theſe we uſually call his moral per- 
fections, becauſe they belong to his will, and 
are only 10 many modifications of it. 

As he is a free agent, he mutt unavoidably 
hvemoialattributesorqualities,right orwrong: 
ind, as a God, a moral character he mult havs, 
faitable to that known maxim, Without good- 
gels, moral goodneſs or virtue, there can be 
"9 majetty, not in any being, conſequently 
nat in the deity, nor any eſte m, love and 

| 2 | reverence 
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reverence for him in men (a); even power 
tho' infinite; and knowledge, tho” boundlek, 
are not ſufficient to conſtitute a God, an cb. 
ject worthy of adoration and worſhip; ; for re. 
ſiſtleſs power alone begets dread in impotent 
intelligent beings, and boundleſs Knowieds 
alone creates, at the beſt, only admiration and 
aſtoniſhment, as Plutarch (5) well obſerve, 
“ God ſecms to excel in theſe three thing; 
e jipcortuptibility, power, and virtue, In- 
t deeda vacuum, and the {enicleſs elements 
have incorruptibility, earthquakes and 
* thunders, bluſtering winds and ſweeping 
© torrents have force and power. Wherefore 
ce the vulgar being affected towards the diy 
e theſe three ways, ſo as to admire his happi- 
« nels, to fear, and honour him; they 
te eftcem him for his incorcuptibility ; they 
fear him for his power; but they worſhin, 
5 . 6. they love and honour him for his 

5 juſtice.” | 
As a happy being, virtue is of abſolute ne- 
ceſſity to himſelf ; for, as without goodne!: 
there can be no majeſty, ſo neither any hep. 
pineh 
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pineſs, Every man (e) is poſſeſs d of juſt 
„ {o much happineſe, as he is of virtue; this 
« we muſt acknowledge, it being demon- 
« firable from the divine nature, as God is 
« happy, not by the enjoyment of any in- 
« trinſic good, but as he is in himſelf what 
« he ſhould be, or becauſe he is perfectly 
*« virtuous,” It is very uſual, it is well 


VII 


Known, among the antients, to ſtile the De- 


4b 


ity che moſt happy and perfect nature, as well 
3s the greateſt and moſt venerable being. 
Amongſt all their different ſentiments con- 
cerning his attributes, there was no diſputing 
about his happineſs; for even Epicurns 0 
dumſelf, notwithſtanding {ome extraordinary 
peculiarities attending his philoſophic ſcheme, 
prot es himſelf fully convinc'd of his happi- 
nels, Thus Lucretius, the celebrated Epicu- 
2 poct and philoſopher, delivers his ma- 
"rs ſentiments upon this head, © It is ne- 
| celiary that the divine nature ſhould be 
happy, and therefore unconcern'd as to 
human affairs, free from grief and danger, 
H 4 {© ſelf- 
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« ſelf-ſufficient, neither pleas'd with our 
* good behaviour, nor-diſpleas'd with it tho 
„ bad.” But it is as evident, that without 
mecral excellencies, and much more that with 
moral imperfections the Deity cannot be 
happy, as it is, that pain is not pleaſure. 
Upon the former of theſe ſuppoſitions, he 
muſt be without any happineſs; upon the latter, 
he cannot but be miſerable: and upon that other 
ſuppoſition, that he has no moral character atall, 
good or bad; he muſt have no happineſs nor mi- 
ſery. In a word, as ſomething muſt be eternal 
and immenſe, matter, or ſome other being very 
different from matter, it is infinitely more 
rational, to conjoin, in our ideas, wiſdom, 
power, goodneſs and happineſs, with the in- 
finity and eternity of this being, than with 
any of the known properties of matter. Up- 
on the whole, we may conclude from the 
moral agency, the divinity, the happinets 0! 
the firſt cauſe, that as his natural, fo his m. 
ral attributes are perfet. From his gen: 
immediately is his moral character deducib!z, 
either a good or bad one; and from his being 
God, andalſoa perfectly happy nature. we inier, 
that his moral character is perfectly good. | de 
not doubt but you apprehend me. Do you not! 
Eusxt8. Yes ſurely, ſince here 13 no inch 
abſtruſe arguing as we have had, concerning 
the divine natural attributes; tho' it muſt be 
own'd, you have been more intelligible than 
even I expected, confidering the nature 0 
the ſubject, and how it has been handled fre- 
quently 
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quently by metaphyſical writers. Tam. glad 
that you are advanc'd to this part of the ſubje&t 
with ſo much plainneſs and evidence, and 
that we are now upon the moſt amiable 
branch of it, the moral character of God. 
This being perfectly good charms and delights 
every well-difpoſed. mind : it is this that is 
the ſource, the unfailing ſource of all our 
preſent peace, and the table foundation of 
our hopes of future happineſs : it is this that 
is the excellent glory of the Deity, the ſpring 
of his perfect happineſs, and the moſt de- 
lightful object of our contemplation, How 
great is his (e) goodneſs! How great is his 
beauty ! tince he is as much ſuperior to other 
beings in moral excellence, as in natural per- 
tections or powers. And therefore the com- 
mon diſtinction of the divine attributes into 
communicable and incommunicable, is not 

_ altogether 


le) Tf there be a general mind, it can have no particular in- 
tere! but the general good, and the good of the whole, ard 
the private good, muſt be one and the ſame. It can intend 
nothing beſides, nor aim at any thing beyond, nor be pro- 
vok'd to any thing contrary, So that we have on'v to con- 
ſider, whether there be a mind that has relation to the whole 
or not. For if unhappily there be no mind, we may comfort 
ourſelves, however, that nature has no malice. If there be 
really 2 mind, we may reſt ſatisfy'd that it is the beſt natur'd 
one in the world, The laſt caſe, one would think, ſhould be 
moſt comfortable: and the notion of a common parent lefs 
frightfu] than that of forlora nature, and a fatherleſs world. 
ho as religion ſtands amongſt us, era are many good peo- 
Pe, who would have leſs fear in being thus expoſed; and 
would be eafier perhaps, in their minds, if they were aſſured 
that they had only chance to truſt to —— This however 
would be otherwiſe, if Deity were thought as kindly of as hu- 


"=o Lord Shaftſbury's Letter concerning Enthuſiaſm 
. 40, 41. i 5 
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altogether juſt, I perceive, that it is impofj. 
ble that a free agent ſhonld be without a mo. 
ral character of ſome kind or other; that 3 
being endued with only natural powers of in- 
telligence and omniſcience can be but as 
mighty tempeſt, which mocks at all prayers 
and deſtroys all hope: much more, that 
being with infinite natural faculties, and an 
immoral character, muſt be ſtill mort terr;. 
ble, juſt the ſame as the infinitely evil prin. 
ciples of the Mancheans, or the pitileſs A.. 
lach, of the heathens: and that homage to 
ſuch a Deity muſt be the moſt abject £: very 
and approaching his temple be juſt lic 


proaching the den of a wild beaſt, or then ne! 


of a dragon. Nay, even a capricious arbl- 
trary Deity, acting according to lawleis ws 
loving and hating, refolving and execute 

blefling and curling, and doing all this, with. 


out any regard to the reaſons or ptneſſe 9 "of 
things, cannot poilibly be eſteem'd and ho- 


nour'd by reaſonable creatures, nor be ap- 
prov'd by himſelf; and conſequently mutt be 
a ſtranger to happineſs and belov'd by ge 
himſelf nor others, not even his ſuppoſed fi- 
vourites. For as he bas no regard to any tub, 
but his own mere unguided will and plcatirc 

they may imagine in themſelves, that as they 
are in his favour to-day, without any good 
reaſon; they may dc caſt out of it to-morrow, 
without any; whether they were taken 05 
favout yeſterday, or from eternity: even pf 


* ul les 
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miſes and oaths could not be any ſecurity or 
foundation for firm reliance, and chearful 
hope, nor prevent uneaſy ſuſpicions and jea- 
louſies ; for after all, they could be ſure of 
nothing but his capriciouſneſs : mere will and 
humour are moſt uncertain foundations of ex- 
pectation and hope, being the moſt uncertain 
principles of conduct. Nay, once more, a 
Deity arbitrary in forming his reſolutions, but 
Ready to them when form'd, cannot be the 
object of any cordial eſteem and joye, not 
even to his own favourites, becauſe rational 
beings cannot eſteem and value conduct fo 
unteaſonable as groundleſs choice, attended 
with an obſtinate, ſullen adhefion to it: much 


leſs can this being be loved by thoſe who have 


the leaft ſuſpicion, that they are not of the 
number of his friends. 

None of theſe ſuppoſed Deities is our's ; 
not a Deity of no moral character, much leſs 
one of an infinitely bad character, nor one of 
of a character which is all caprice and hu- 
mour, be it fickle as the wind, or ſullen and 
unvariable as necetlity : but our God is all- 


perfect, in moral, as well as in natural re- 


gards, whoſe moral character charms all wiſe 
and good beings, fills their minds with the 
moſt exalted apprehenſions of him, adarns 
and chears their hearts with all divine and de- 
out tempers, and excites them to folemn, 
but chearful adoration of him, and to offer 
him their ſincereſt praiſes and thankigivings. 

It 
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It is this, and not his cternity, or immenſity, 
or independence, or evenhis omniſcience ot 
omnipotence, that is the chief reafon ang 
ground of prayer and grateful acknowledg. 
ment: for to pray he would be pood to 
us, and to praiſe him for being ſo is ratio. 
nal: but to pray that he would be im. 
menſe, eternal, or even omnipotent, and tg 
praiſe him for being fo, is abſurd. But then 
this proves that theſe latter perfections are ge- 
ceſſary, and cannot be otherwiſe ; while his 
moral perfections are the reſult of his wil 
and choice, Conizquently, as the divine mo- 
ral perfections are grounded, not upon nec2:- 
ſity, but will; will not they ſtand upon an 


uncertain foundation, and our dependence teſt 


upon a very deceitful ground; however, on 
an uncertain bottom ? 

 Tyxoen. True, the divine moral pertcc- 
tions are properties or modifications of the di. 
vine Will; but they are not therefore a przca- 
rious ground of our truſt and reliance. There 

is no connexion betwixt them and 1ndeper- 
- dence, or neceſſity, take which you will; icr 
if there were this inſeparable connexion, his 
maral perfections could not be ſeated in tne 
will, or they would be both natural ana m9- 
ral, which is a contradiction ; alſo they would 
net be the objects of our eſteem and love, but 
of our wonder and aſtoniſhment. But yet the 
moral perfections of the Deity, tho' grounded 
neither upon necetlity nor independence, but 


5 


ah 


| 
; 
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ate ſo many modifications of the will, have 
ſuch s foundation as the moſt cautious and 
thoughtful mind may ſecurely reſt upon; for 
| hope to make it appear, that che Deity will 
no more act untighteouſly than he can become 
a finite and dependent being. All will, it is 
well known, 1s determin'd by ſome motives 
or conſiderations z a well regulated will, by 
proper and reaſonable motives; a vicious and 
corrupt will, by wrong motives : therefore, if 
we can ſhew that no motives, but ſuch as 
ate right and fit, operate upon, or influence 
the divine will ; it will follow, that it is as 
Fable and fure a foundation for our reliance, 
as even independence or neceſſity. Now, to 
make it appear that the divine will is influenc'd 
always by fit motives only; obferve, that 
there (J) is an eternal and unalterable diffe- 

rence 


/ | Sufpicienda igitur Dei lex, illa cœleſtis quam M. Tul- 
en in lib. de republ. tertio pene divina voce pinxit; cujus 
ego, ne plura dicerem, verba ſubjeci. FR quidem vera lex, 
<a ratio, naturæ congruens, diffuſa in omnes, conitans ſem- 
piterna ; quæ vocet ad officium jubendo ; vetando, a fraude 
deterreat quæ tamen neque prohos fruſtra jubet aut vetat ; 
nec ima probos jubendo aut vetando movet. Huic legi nec pro- 
malgari fas eſt; neque derogart ex hac aliquid licet ; neque 
ton abrogar! poteſt. Nec vero per ſenatum aut per populum 
lol; aac lege poſſumus. Neque ett quærendus explanatory aut 
derpres ejas alius, Nec exit alia lex Romæ, alia Athenis, 
alia nunc, alia poſthac; ſed et omnes gentes et omni tempore 
ana lex et ſempiterna et immutabilis continebit, unuſque erit 


ommunis quaſi magiſter et imperator omnium Deus. Cui 


qu non parebit, ipſe ſe fugi-t ac naturam hominis aſperna- 

our, Nc. 

Ihe vetcription here given of this unchangeable and eternal 

We 719 beautiful, that Landantius, the maſt eloquent of 
the 
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rence between right and wrong, between vit. 
tue and vice, as there is between truth and 
falſhood ; that there is in the Deity a perſed 
knowledge of this difference, and no poflible 
temptation can ariſe, which can influency 
him to act contrary to the nature or reaſon d 
things. If all this can be prov'd, vis. a 
eternal unchangeable difference between righ: 
and wrong, a clear knowledge of it in God 
and that there can be no motive which cin 
induce him to act contrary, either to his own 
knowledge, or the nature of things; this con- 
cluſion is certain, that his moral pertcQions 
are as immutable as thoſe that are natural, 

Then as to the eternal and unchangeable 
difference between right and wrong; this | 
ſo plain, that ſome of the atheiſtic philolo- 
phers are forc'd to own it, particulariy Mr, 
Hobls (g), who perhaps was inierior i© non: 


of 
we 


the Latin fathers, almoſt ſeems to be raviſhed with it. Ti: 
kw ot God, ſays this father, will lead us to happineſs, which 
M. Tullius has divinely delcrib'd in his third book de repeb 
and whoſe words I ſhall therefore ſubjoin. Right re*'on +2 
law of truth, conſonant to nature, implanted in all mea, ui 
form and eternal. This law can never in pert or hole de d. 
pealed, by ſenate or people. It is not one law at Ag 
another at Rome; one at this time, another hereafrer, but im. 
mutable at all times and places, and one God ts the commou 
Lord and Governor of ali things. Lactant. 1.6. c >. 

g Neque enim an honorifice de Deo fentienduio t, If 
que an fit amandus, timendus, colendus, dubitzri Foce, 
funt emm hx&c religionum per omnes gentes communia. Hot» 
de hom. c. t 4. | ; 

Si is qui habet imperium ſummam, ſeipſum — iter, 
alicui iinperet, non tenetur. Neque parcatem, & © 


u 
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his own tribe in learning. For he grants, 


that we muſt by no means doubt whether 


« God is to be honour d, lov'd, and fear'd ; 
« that a child ſhould by no means murder his 
patents, tho" commanded by the ſupreme 
e power; that compacts ought to be faith- 
fully perform'd, and obedience is to be paid 
« to the civil power.“ 

Not that we aſſert the eternal exiſt- 
ence of things; but only that when they 
are exiſtent, there are certain relations ſub- 
fiſting between them: or that there are cer- 
tain truths relating to them, whether they ex- 
iſt or no, For inſtance, we ſay there is ſuch 
a proportion between a ſphere and cylinder, 
which is eternal and neceſſary, whether they 
are or are not, It is not the actual exiſtence 
of a ſphere and cylinder, which conſtitutes 
that proportion, for then their non-exiſtence 
would deſtroy it. So, with regard to moral 
relations; we do not aſſert the actual exiſt- 
ence of moral agents from eternity, but the 


real unalterable difference between virtue and 


vice, Yes, there is an eternal law of t.ature, 


dependent 


als mori quam vivere infamis atque exoſas malit. Et alii 


caſus funt, cum mandata factu inhoneſta ſunt, c. Id. de 
cave. cap. 3. ſect. 13. | 
Lex naturalis eſt pactis ſtandum eſſe, five fidem obſervandam 
ele. ILid. c. 3. ſect. 1 

Lex naturalis omnes leges civiles jubet obſcrvari. Ibid. 
c. 14. 1. 10. 

Cyjus, ſeil. Dei, reſpectu, ipſæ civitates non ſunt ſai juris, 
nee cicuntur leges ferre. Ibid, _ 
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dependent upon ro will whatever, which can 
no more be cancell'd than the equality be. 
tween twice two and four: omnipotence can. 
not deſtroy this equality, neither can it aboliſh 
the law of nature, Were this law enacted by 
the mere authority of even God himſelf, he 
could by the ſame authority deſtroy it; but 
this he cannot do. Were it dependent upon 
his will, the fame will might enact another 
directly contrary, and change virtue into vice, 
and vice into virtue, but this he cannot do, 
therefore the law of nature is not dependent 
upon his will, It is therefore ſtrange ſome 
do not ſee the independence of this law upon 
all will, fince it is ſo plain; and was © cen 
to the heathens. For thus Cicero (+) ipeaks 


(5) Quod fi populorum juſſis, ſi principum decreti fi f. 
dicum ſententiis, jura conſtituerentur, jus eſſet latrocinari, ju 
adulterare, jus reftamenta falſa ſupponere, ſi hz ſuffra 
iis aut ſcitis multitudinis probentur. Que ii tanta eſt po- 
tentia ſtultorum ſententiis atque juſſis, ut eorum fut gie ge. 


rum natura vertatur, cur non ſanciunt, ut quæ mala peruicio 


ſaque ſunt, habeantur pro bonis ac ſalutafibus, &c. Qic. de 
leg. lib. 1. | 

Moral good and evil are not only ſuch, becauſe God com- 
mands the one, and forbids the other, bat becauſe the things 
themſelves are ſo eſſentially and unalterably. As mathematical 
truths and proportians are not ſach, becauſe God would have 
them ſo, but becauſe the nature of things cannot be otherwiſe 
Almighty power itſelf, reverently be it ipoken, cannot mare 


two parallel lines or ſurfaces meet, tho' infinicely extviuved ; 


or the three angles of a ſtreight- lind triangle amount to any 
leſs or more than two right angles in geometry ; or it 
arithmetic, alter the proportions between two and fou, ta 
other than that of double and half, or beeween three and hire, tha! 


that of a root and fquire; or, to name no more, is it py 
| *.- hat 
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of it, that ſetting it aſide, the vileſt com- 
© mands of the moſt cruel tyrants would be. 
« juſt as the beſt laws; to murder without 
« diſtinction, to confound the rights of fami- 
« lies by forgeries, to rob, to break faith, to 
« defraud and commit all manner of wick- 
« edneſs, might by human conſtitutions be- 
come lawful and right. Which is juſt as 
* pothble, as it is by human laws to chan 
« poiſon into the moſt wholeſome food, and 
© make black white, bitter ſweet, Sc.“ 
We may add, if the Deity made the law of 
nature he may unmake it, and frame another 
in lien, as directly oppoſite to it, as light is 
to darkneſs: for whatever depends upon mere 
will, has no foundation but an arbitrary un- 
certain one. We muſt thereiore look upon 
this lawn independent upon all will, eternal 
I 8 and 


that a ſeventh in muſic ſhould ever become a concord or an 


uni ſon, a ${th or eighth a diſcord ; for theſe things are in their —- 


own natore fix'd and unchangeable, they muſt de what they 
we, or not at all. Thus there is an eternal reaſon, why that 
which is good ſhould be ſo, and com manded; and why that 
which is evil {ſhould be ſo, and be forbidden, Which depends 
not ſo much on God's will, as on his nature. For if God 
could will that good ſhould be evil, and evil good, he could 
deny himfelf, and change his own unchangeable divinity, 
which is impoſſible : and therefore I look upon that opinion of 
a modern Dutch author, Ziglowious, (tho! J would be ſo 
Charitable as to believe he knew not, and therefore meant not 
What he aid) as overthrowing all religion. The thing is 
, that God may, if he pleaſe, out of the vaſt ſovereignty 
of lus will, command all the wickedneſs which he has for- 
bidder, zuch make it our duty; alſo forbid all that holingls 
which he has commanded, and make it become ſin to us. 
Mr. Gibbcn's Lect. &c. | 
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and unalterable as the divine effence itſcht 
Conſider, does truth depend upon will, + i; 
it the effect of will and power? No ſurely: 
ſubſtances are, butnot'T'rRUTH: the fitſt cauſe 
may chuſe whether he will create any phe. 
rical or cylindrical ſubſtances : but he cannot 
chuſe whether there ſhall be certain propor- 
tions ſubſiſting betwixt them or no; for thets 
ſubſiſt neceſſarily : and tho' the ſubſtance 
ſhould not exiſt, the relations will be in the 
idea, as well before as after the exiſtence cf 
the ſubſtance. So the ſupreme be! eing may 
chuſe whether there ſhall be parents and chi. 
dren : but he cannot chuſe whether there (hu!) 
be certain truths relating to them both ci 
no, or certain fitneſſes and unfitneſſes of things 
concerning theſe beings. Once mog (1 
as objects are not viſible, becauſe cen: 
they are ſeen, becauſe viſible ; fo truths arc 
not ſo, becauſe aflerted ; but they are a{jerted, 
becauſe real truths; and things of a moral 
Kind are not good and fit, becauic com- 
manded ; but they are commanded, becaut 
they are right and fit of themſelves, | (hal 
now add no more upon the foundation ot 
the law of nature, perſuaded what has been 
laid is enough to convince any unprejuc'd pet 


fon; and thus much had not been fait, but 
3 alk 


(7) To cewurvor, & d. ort opwpurvor yy £51 du, Toro pa 
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becauſe prejudice will not allow ſome to ſee 
things almoſt ſelf-evident. I conclude there 
fore, that there is a law of nature, a moral 
| rule, not made even by God, and eternal and 
wh ngtable; a rule to God himſclf, as he 
vb a free intelligent agent, and to all moral 
ot whatever. But do you aſk, how can 
there be a law and no legiſlator, or a rule and 
no maker of it? Ianſwer, by neceſſity. To 
query further, who or what made that, would 
be trifling, fince there muſt be a ne plus ultra 
ſomewhere? Can you, can any conceive, 
that God ſhould make or produce truth? It 
no obiect of power and will. 
The next thing to be conſider'd here is the 
ntellizence of God, fince a Jaw or rule, with- 
eee, is the fame as no law or 
rule. But he cannot be ignorant of it; it is 
not putTible, as appears from what was offer'd 
upon his knowledge before. For as there are 
ateiligent beings, he muſt be intelligent: and 
28 he is an independent being, he muſt be 
perfectly intelligent or omniſcient, not only 
knowing whatever 1s paſt or preſent, but fore- 
knowing whatever is to come, tho? at the great- 
etdiſtance of time. Since then God is omniſcient, 
35 has been already prov'd, he cannot be ig- 
norant of the rule of right, he cannot miſtake 
tin any one inftance whatſoever, he cannot 
torget it, thro! any weakneſs or carelefineſs, 
be canuot have his attention diverted from it, 
any other concerns ot multiplicity of af- 
12 fairs: 


ö 


quently muſt be his, by the ſame ab{olut? 
right that any created thing is his. And thi 
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fairs: he cannot be deceived by any {|<cic; 
falſe appearances, or be in any reſpect ſo im. 
poſed upon by any fallacy whatever, as t 
make a wrong judgment upon the ſtate q 
any things or beings whatſoever ; but mu 
at all times clearly, perfectly, and unnerring]y 
know the whole truth, in all poſſibic cab 
and circumſtances, and muſt have the rule cf 
right always ſtanding before his mind, in the 
cleareſt and fulleſt light. 

Again, from what has already been de. 
monſtrated concerning the nature of God, 
is evident that he is ſelf- ſufficient. Of him. 
ſelf he is perfectly, that is to ſay, neceſlarl 
poſſeſs'd: and as he is the author of all othe! 
beings, he 1s the ſole owner and lord ot 
and all things are abſolutely in his pow, 
and at his diſpoſal. Nor is there any pow: 
that can be exerted in bar of his actual poste“ 
ſion, nor any right or claim that can be pre- 
tended, in oppolition to his title, And this 
holds good, not only with regard to al! actual, 
but all poſſible exiſtences, becauſe no being 
can come into future exiſtence, but by his a 
and will; and therefore muſt receive thei 
being and powers wholly from hin, cont- 


right muſt be in all caſes, and for ever the 
ſame; becauſe it will be for ever true, et 
God has created, and is the abſolute propcictn! 
of all. He therefore who is always u po! 

| | lels e 
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ſels'd of all being without exception, can ne- 
ver be in want of any thing, nor poſſibly have 
any object of deſite and hope, or any intereſt 
to purſue which he wants to ſecure, nor any 
intereſt to guard which he is in danger of 
lofing, for all things are abſolutely and eter- 
nally his own. Therefore, he who has no- 
thing to deſire or hope, to gain or loſe, can 
never be drawn off from the ſteady obſer- 
vance of the rule of right, by any proſpects 
of advantage whatever, Theſe have often 
great and bad effects upon our imperfect 
minds, but can have no influence upon the 
all. perfect mind. This I think 8 clear. 
Eusp B. Nothing can be more ſo, Have 
you any thing more to advance? 
TyroPm. Yes, Sir; the argument is not 
yet finiſh d, We muſl now take in the di- 
vine power, which I have before ſhewn to be 
| abſolutely unlimited, Whence it follows, 
| that God cannot in any part of his conduct be 
binder d, aw'd, or. over-ruP'd by any power, 
3 there is no power, but what, ſtrictly ſpeak- 
ing, is his power, which he can controul 
and over-rule as he pleaſes. He therefore 
who cannot be reſtrain'd or oppos'd, bat can 
ſeſtrain and controul all other powers at pleaſure, 
cannot poilibly by any fear or force be deterr'd 
and reſtrain'd at any time from following the 
ule of right, Do you ſee this? I 
Eustg, Very clearly. 
13 _ THEOPH, 
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TxEtoPH, Well then, liſten to the grand 
inference, which is, that the being who cannotbe 
ignorant of the rule of right, who can never for. 
get it, nor be deceived in any thing relating toit; 
who can never be influenc'd by any motive, 
of advantage, who can never be detert'd, 
aw'd, moleſted or hinder'd in any of his ac. 
tions; can have no rule or motive to deter. 
mine and direct his actions, but the rule of 
right, or the fitneſſes of things, nor auy bi 
to incline him to depart from it. What do 
you think ? 

EuskB. I think the concluſion is irrefiſl- 
ble; and we are ſure God never will, 

| Tntzoprn. If he ſhould, he could not avoid 
diſturbing the peace and harmony of his own 
mind, which is as neceſſary to his happiness 
as it is to our's. For ſhould he ever de pan 
from this rule of right, he muſt be contioos 
to himſelf that he has done wrong, and would 
neceffarily be ſelf-conderan'd, and muſt there- 
fore be more miſerable than other beings : tor 
other beings might plead in their favour, the 
influence of motives, paſſions, hopes, ies; 
but the great God could have no ſuch pic or 
excuſe, and therefore his conſcioutnets of ha- 
ing done wrong would introduce into 115 
mind an infinite and everlaſting ſenſe of the 
moſt inexcuſable guilt ; which is ab{urd, 41 
inconſiſtent with the perfection of his nutu'?, 

We may therefore argue, if God is navpy 
he muſt be holy, or have a ſteady res: rd 10 


Wal 
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what is true, right, and fit, And, doubt- 
leſs, happy he | is; this is as certain, as it is, 
that his wiſdom is conſummate, and his power 
reſiſtleſs; for every unhappy being is there- 
fore ſo, either becauſe he is detective in one, 
or both theſe regards ; either becauſe he 
knows not what happineſs is, or how it is to 
be attain'd ; or becauſe he has not power pro- 
rtionable to his knowledge. It is not to 

| be denied, but every ſenſible being would be 
happy ; and therefore all beings in a ſtate of 
vncatineſs, owe it to one or both of the reaſons 
ge afign'd, and not to will or choice. But the 
rt cauſe cannot be unhappy, for either of 
tho's reaſons, either imperfect wiſdom or 
m-e:fect power; fince we have prov'd his 
nom edis and power both to be perfect. As 
a mot perfectly happy being, he muſt be 
rec ram all tempers diſſonant to the nature 
of things, or the eternal law, or rule of right 
and wiong, fit and unfit, becauſe all wrong 
empeis are not only contrary to that rule, but 
o the peace and happineſs of very intelligent, 
moral being, as we find by experience, and 
conclude by juit reaſoning. Every moral 
being muſt approve of this oule as good, and 
acta muſt diſapprove all tranigreſſing af 
[ It ctefore, as God has this rule always 
betore him, and is a happy being, he is not 
Confeion. Sof! any temper or conduct contrary 
01: 118 a ſtranger to every thing wrong : 
„ tor INILANCE ; to envy, there being none 
+” 0 
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to be envied, none ſuperior or equal to him. 
ſelf, in perfection or happineſs: to fear, that 
great ſource of moral diſorder, there being 
no wiſdom or power, but what is derive! 
from him, dependent upon him, and ſubjes 
to him: to malice, revenge, and all ſuch 
tempers as are owing to want and weakneß, 
to ſome ill turn, either real or imaginary, 
which the malevolent ſufferer could not pre. 
vent. Any of theſe tempers is tormenting, 
and therefore cannot ſubſiſt but in an imper. 
fect being, it being impoſſible that they ou 

proceed from mere choice, 
CoROLLARY, Therefore, by the way, 
the Manichæan hypotheſis concerning their 
evil principle, Hyle () or Demon, i abluid; 
becauſe it is in effect to ſuppoſe an infinite) 
powerful being either would not, or couil 
not be happy, either of which ſuppoſitas 
is abſurd: for to ſuppoſe an infinite principe 
could not be happy, is a contradiction ; and to 
| ſuppoſe he would not, is as abſurd, and con. 
trary to all ſenſe, as the former is to all reaſon, 
But further; the firſt cauſe mult be 
ſtranger to all pride and felt-elation, inc: 
he cannot be ignorant of himſelf, nor delpil: 
ther beings, which are his own ottspring, 
8 and 


) Pagani bona et mala, tetra et ſplendida, perp e 
duca, mutabilia et certa, corporalia et divina, unum haben 
principium dogmitizant. His ego valde contra cenſe) 
qui bonis omnibus prineipium ſateor Deum, contrar's vero 
Hylen, fic enim mali principium et naturam theologus nol! 
_ appellat. S- Aug cont, Fauſt, | 
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and when conſider'd as ſuch ; for this would 
argue them deſpicable, which they cannot 
fibly be as coming from him. This mo- 
ral diſorder now under conſideration, is the 
moſt incident to the weakeſt and narroweſt 
minds, as tumid vapours are the moſt preva- 
lent in the weakeſt conſtitutions. Thus, I 
might proceed to ſhew of every other moral 
diſorder, that God is free from them univer- 
ally: but as I have given a ſufficient ſpeci- 
meu of proving the infinitely perfect mo- 
ral character of God, from his omniſcience, 
omnipotence, and perfect happineſs; I ſhall 
leave it to you to argue and prove his perfect 
freedom from every other moral imperfection. 
From the whole, this concluſion cannot be 
detiied, that God will certainly be perfectly 
righteous, tho he is not neceſſitated to be ſo. 
Eos B. For my own part, I think it can- 
not be denied; the concluſion ſeems to me 
very fair and natural : my doubts and fcruples 
relating to the moral perfections of God are 
gone, and 1 am quite ſatisfied by your me- 
thod of arguing, that he is unchangeable in 
theſe, as well as in his other attributes, both 
primary and tecondary. I ſee infinite power, 
knowledge, goodneſs, under the direction of 
moſt ſteady regard to the unalterable rule of 
tight and wrong, are unfailing principles, 
which may be relied upon as ſurely as fate or 
neceſſity; and therefore he who is poſſeſsd of 
them will eternally act like himſelf, there 
being 
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being no cauſe within or without him{e 
that can impair his power, limit and corrupt 
his goodnels, diminiſh his knowledge, ang 
divert him in the leaft from his ſteady regard 
to right and equity in all cafes, No, hi 
knowledge can never poſſibly become ig. 
rance, his power dwindle into weak neſs, hi 
goodneſs turn into malice, his purity and ho- 
lineſs become the very reverſe. He has no. 
thing to hope or promiſe himſelf, from. a V19- 
lation of the eternal law of nature; an 2 0 
nothing to fear from bis conſtant, mot ge 
fect obſervance of it. And his happinek e 8 

bids the leaſt ſuſpicion of his being ditafr ect 

to this primary, moſt fundamental, 2 15 
mutable rule. As reaſonable would i + lo 
imagine, that the fun is a globe of ice, or 2 
body as opaque as any rock or mountain, 23 
that the Deity, the happieſt being, is aver 
to this law. No propenſity in himſelf, no 
proſpect from others, can make him erg. 
from it in the leaſt, Even the moſt imer 


part of our own ſpecies (7), it is obterve!, 


FE 4 ? 


(4) Neque enim credebatar Pagolus a tanto face: 
bcet Jalium Ponuſcem opprimendi e uamvi inermem vel 12 


bonitate, vel animi conicieatia abtinuiffe duacd in ⁰⁰ A 
celeratum, gui et propria! forore: utebatur, et 05 . 
te que dominandi cauſa e medio ſuſtu ert, norton n 2“ 


fetus c. Cere non yiocrentur. Cum 8 Ur nac de 

{ent \api ientam virorum {entertie ; conclurunt © 

1. e. Papolo, accidiſſe, quod ita comparatur ft. t. 

neque plane piavi eff} queant, neque perkte o r. 
1 , 

vel 10 Liv. lb, 3. cap. 5. 
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who ste guilty of the moſt horrid crimes, are 
not io deſperately vicious, but they would 
chaſe to obtain all the ſame advantages, with- 
out their crimes, that they get by them, even 
tho they were ſure of going unpuniſh'd for 
tem. And ſhall we not have at leaſt as fa- 
vouteble a ſentiment of the moral temper of 
God? Ie will be ſteady and felf-confiftent 
anc time as well as another, it being as much 
« contradiction to ſuppoſe him to be the con- 
tracy, as it would be to ſuppoſe one and the 
ſame being, at the ſame time, is not one and 
the lime. Therefore his unconſtrain'd, and 
mot tree choice, will be as uniform as the 
effects of neceſſary cauſes: and it does not at 
all ftagger our reliance upon His moral con- 
duct, that he has a natural power of doing 
wrong; fuch a power, it mult be own d, 
there is ſince he who can ſpeak truth, can 
allo aſſert a falſhood, as he who knows any 
thing to be ſtraight, alſo knows what is 


crooked ; 


Quis enim aut unquam fuit, aut avaritia tam ardenti aut 


tam eſteænatis Cupiditatibas, at eancem illam rem quam ad i- 
p71 iceere quovis velit nan maltis partibus malit ad fe, 
elmh mm impunitate propoſita, fine ficinore quam illo 
mec pervenire! Cie. de finib l. 3. 
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crooked; and he who does right, can 4 
wrong; as the ſame hand, which oply open; 
a vein, could alſo commit murder. But no 
withſtanding this natural power in the Det 
all is fafe, his right conduct is certain, anc 
our expectations from him ſure, inaſmuch x 
he will not act without ſufficient reaſon, 
much leis quite againſt all poſſible uc 
ments, Tam very ſure a man in an ag. cable 
condition will not deſtroy himſelf, as 2; 
that a ſtone cannot of itſelf aſcend, Ot be. 
cauſe he cannot do it, but ee he will 
not do it; and his not willing it, gives me 
juſt the fame aſſurance as his not havins the 
power would: I ſee my friend ſometimes 
ſtanding upon 2 precipice, but have not the 
leaſt fear that he will throw himſelf dow! 
headlong. And why ſhould I have any ſc: 
ful ſurmize, leſt my almighty friend ſhould 
in the leaſt infringe the eternal law ot nature: 
He will not do it, and that is the fame to me 
as if he could not in any potlible ſenſe what- 
ever: nay, I know he cannot do it, con- 
dcr'd as a ſenſible, as well as a rational and 
moral being. In my turn therefore I con- 
clude, that you have laid before me founds- 
tions for reliance upon his righteous and 2999 
conduct, more firm than the foundations of 
the earth; for they ſhall be removed, but 
thoſe ſhall continue the ſame, an ume gabe 
ground of all our truſt and hopes in hum. 


— . ——̃ — re ̃ ͤy—— ——— — Yor we 
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Turo. This argument is of great im- 
poritance, and I am glad you ſee the truth, 
and feel the force of it. Give me leave to 
adapt it to the memory, and render it a little 
portable, in this conciſe ſummary. 

{, God is preſent every where, ſees all 
things, and cannot therefore be deceiv'd. 

II. He is pofleſs'd of all things, and can 
have no more, and therefore cannot be allur'd 
by any intereſts, deſires, hopes, or proſpects 
O gam. 

15 He is infinitely ſuperior to all in power, 
and therefore cannot be over-rul'd. 

IV. A being that cannot be deceiv'd, al- 
lar'd, nor over-rul'd, can have no other rule 
to govern himſelf by, but the rule of right. 

V. God having always govern'd himſelf 
by this rule, has always been perfectly happy ; 
and .ontinuing always to govern himſelf by 
this rale only, will always continue to be 
perfectly happy. I add, 8 

EI. Man is made in the image of God, 
that is, he is made an intellectual being. So 
tar therefore as man doth employ his intel- 
lectual faculties as God employs his, fo far 
man 1s happy; and no farther. You will 
caſiſy remember this. | | | 
_ Evers, I thank you, Sir; I ſhall be in- 
grateful to you, and no friend to myielf, 
'/hould I ever forget it. 
 Thropn, Now it is time to make a paule, 
220 conſider what we have done, We have 


fully 
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i fully and clearly prov'd both the exiſtence 
and perfections of God, natural and oral 
and therefore hope, the requeſt you were 


g | pleas d to make, is perform'd. However, 
= let us now we are got to the end of our jour. 
| ney, look back upon the road we have taker, 
"8 and the moſt remarkable things that have gc- 
1 curr'd to our obſervation as we have been going 


along. The path indeed, which has brought 
us where we now are, is new; and, as far as 
can find, untravelled by any before us: but 
it lies very plain and ſtreight, ſo that we may 
be almoſt ſurpriz d, that this ſhould be fact. 
Ard a pleaſant one it has heen to us both, ! 
believe; as to myſelf, J am ſure. it has; and 
as to you, you have given me reaſon io ap- 
prehend this has been your caſe, You. have 
had no reaſon to complain of hard words, 
Uncommon terms, and odd phraſes ; 2nd it is 
hoped, neither of any ſophiſtical reaſonings, 
much leis of any nameaning ſcholaſtic jargon, 
and metaphyſical nonfenſe, We have been 
ticading upon ſure ground, and taken r0ad, 
which has laid obvious before us from fi:it to 
laſt, and preſerved us trom perplexing mazes 
and labyrinths: and the variety and ſtrengin 
of our topicks have exempted us from being 
tempted to lay any ſtreſs upon feeble anc un- 
concluſive arguments. We fee no ſubſtance, 
be its metaphyſical nature what it will, mae 
terial or ſpiritual, can be a proper efiicient 
caule, unlets enducd with power, ., and 
intell:;ge36 ; 


„ I 
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intelligence; any other being or ſubſtance 
whatever being the very ſame , with regard 


to efficiency, as no ſubſtance ; for that which 


-2n do nothing is no cauſe : but no being can 
do any thing, bat ſuch as is poſſeſs d both of 
power and intelligence. Upon this plain, cer- 
tan, and inconteſtable roma ca we have all 
dong proceeded, and from hence we have 
drawn moſt of our concluſions : and by this 
clue alone we have moſt eafily and pleaſantly 
kept our way, and reach'd the end we aim'd 
at: this has been as our compaſs, or the pole- 
ſar io us, which without the maps or charts 
drawn up by other hands, has been a moſt ſafe 
direction tous. No; books and ſyſtems have 


been in manner quite unſerviceable, becauſe 


zur guide has led us out of all the common 
paths and beaten tracts of others, whether 
they be a priore, or @ fefteriort authors. In- 
deed we have conſulted them, and taken the 
wit direction from them we could; but any 
may ice they have gone but a little way with 
vs, and therefore been of little ſervice to us, 
n the moſt difficult part of our road. Even 
sto the moral perfections of God, where we 
ſtood in the moſt need of their aſſiſtance, we 
could meet with but little. And as to his 


natural perfections; the arguments of the 


/*terior! authors from this mundane ſyſtem, 
and thoſe of the writers of the other claſs, 
which fill up ſcores of pages, and almoſt 
whole volumes, taken from ſpace, duration, 


and 
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that therefore we pour contempt upon the l. 
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and neceſſity of nature, have afforded us 10 
aid, but been as the ſlender reed in the lame 
man's hand: thoſe two idols of Engliſh au- 
thors, as ſome foreigners ſtile ſpace and du. 
ration, have had no homage from us: we 
have been content, and ſtill are fo, with th 
one plain and obvious principle, that it is only 
power and will that can be a cauſe; 11; 
hope, that by the help of it, we have a 
leaſt done conſiderable ſervice to the ay: 
part of mankind, upon this argument. 
But let none conclude, becauſe we have beer 
obliged to make much uſe of this mecium, 


bours of others: far from it; we eſteen ani 
honour the memory of ſome now dead, ad 
the character and performances of ſome now 
living ; and preſume, that thoſe if alive would 
not, and theſe now living will not take of- 
fence at our leaving their path, and finiking 
out into another, which perhaps they did not 
caſt their eyes upon. Impartial lovers oi, and 
enquirers after theological and divine truth 
eſpecially, cannot take it amiſs by what ine. 
thod of enquiry ſoever it is found out; on the 
contrary, they will congratulate the 40. 
very, whoever be the diſcoverer, or wiaatevdl 
his methods are which he makes uſe of, 79 
imagine they are for monopolizing it to theu 
ſelves, and would conceal the Hef imib's 
treaſure, when. they have found it, ter al 
their ſearching, re-ſearching, and ai! ti 


clol 
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doſe ard repeated meditations, would be do- 
ing them a very great injury: their temper is 
the cever!e, not tenacious and ſelfiſh, but ge- 


nerous and communicative, and next to the 


pl eaſute of finding out truth, is that they feel 
in communicating it to others: they deſire 
not to ingroſs the light and genial warmth of 
the ſun to themſelves, but would gladly give 
eyes to the blind, that they alſo might ſee and 
feel his chearing beams, were it in their 
power : in like manner, they deſire and la- 
bour to ſpread moral light, and open thoſe 
eyes that are voluntarily clos d. If then our 
plain principle of power and will be as fer- 
viceable, in this argument, os we ſuppoſe, 
inſtead of incurr ing "their Lilpleaſure for the 
ule we have made of it, they will congratu- 
late us upon this little diſcovery, and join 
their heſt wiſhes with our own, that it may 
rot fall our expectations of good effects from it. 
Remember then, Euſebius, this principle; 
and employ it, as 1 have ſhewn vou, in your 
coolelt, calmeſt meditations upon the great 
and ſupreme object of all underſtanding and 
affection: you have ſeen it has been of ſervice 
not 5 15 the proof of the natural, but of 
tic moral perfections of God, when 1 was 
[arching into the ground or foundation of 
the eternal ay of nature. 


ching the „ Kind {ervice you wit _ me; 
compliments amongſt intimate cordial 
1 friends 
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friends are needleſs, I ſhall omit them, eſpe. 
cially as I know your temper ſo well, The 
moit acceptable and ſubſtantial requital iy 
my power is to follow your advice, and imj- 
tate, as well as I am able, the method ya 
have uſed upon this argument. Your prind- 
ple you mention, I obſerv'd all along was of 
much uſe ; and it is what you call it, a plai 
principle. To underſtand neceſſity abſclute 
antecedent, independent, as the ground 
foundation of the exiſtence of ſome one eter. 
nal and independent being, fo frequently men- 
tion'd, and fo much inſiſted upon by even our 
beſi metaphy ſical writers that I am acquainted 
with ; is «iter all very difficult to aa; com 
won capacity like mine eſpecially : and 1 an 
latiified it appears unintelligible to many 
learned men too, and is the reaſon why eve! 
they can make nothing of the argument 
priori, as it is commonly manag'd, I think 
exiting independent of any cauſe, or 0! 

power "and will, anſwers all the purpot.s of 
demonſtration as well, and as ſufficient!y as 
necetlity of nature and exiſtence; and furcly 
is much more ealy and intelligib le. For 
which reaſon I thank you, that you have 
dropt the argument from abſolute nece!iity 0! 
nature almoſt intirely, and have ſubſtitute- 
this in its room, taken from not deci. nan 
upon any will and power. Thus you have 
done tcrvice to the argument 4 pr wort, by wo 
rancing a new and more clear m. chod of 


* aal 
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handling an argument good in itſelf, but 
manag d differently by others before you. And 
therefore very unreaſonable indeed it would 
be in any, ſhould they out of veneration for 
creat names be offended, that you have ſet 
afde an obſcure principle, to make room for 
a plainer and one as good every whit, By 
Our principle the demonſtration has been 
on tried on with much eaſe and clearneſs: and 
certainly it is a great advantage to any ſct of 
arguments, to be founded upon a clear, very 
intelligible, and ſtrong principle; as it muſt 
be the « comraty, to proceed upon a principle 
weak and donbtful, or dark and my ſterious. 
Indeed your's perhaps is but the other princi- 
ple expreſ'd, and fer in another light; yet 
the idea of abſolute antecedent neceſſity can- 
not be o cofmodiouſly explain'd, and con- 
ſequently cannot fo eaſil/ make its way unto 
the underſtanding, From your method, I 
perceive the argument à priori not to be a 
mere metaphyſical whim, but a ſtrong and 
3 a:/gument ; and not enly ſo, but 
allo a manner of reaſoning very uſetul, and 
ot great contequence : 1 ſhould be glad there- 
lore, , you would at ſome convenient oppor- 
tunit) favour me with more of it; and alſo 
that according to promiſe, you would ſhew 
vs the pr per "and beſt uſe we can make of 
s great and important ſubject, the being 
ide: tections of God, And tince I have 
ollen interrupted. you in your preceding ar- 


gving, 


2 
* 
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guing, and broke the chain of reaſoning, 2 
compendious and uninterrupted view al! » 
once of this argument from firſt to 1: Would 
be very acceptable, May I expect this tavour 
from you? 

Tho H. I do not know any thing to fle 
contrary, but you may, And with regard 
my promiſe which you mention, 1 have 11s 
forgot it, and hope not to fail of making 1 
word good. But at preſent, let us pa an! 
if you be diſpos'd, recollect and rc -oniider 
er has been offer'd already; and may 
advantage from it to you be as Per 28 vou 
expectations and my wiſhes, Fare wel. 
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FMN 


Being a compendious Sy nopſis of the 
argument 4 Priori, concerning 


the being and perfections of God. 


SE O T. Lb  DgErFINTITIONS. 


— — — 


DpFIN T. I. God is an uncauſed, eternal, 
finite, and all-pertect being. 


N deed of this term God another Defini- 
don 15 generally given, taken not from 
the nature and perfections of the firſt cauſe, 

bat tr012 his dominion ; by ſeveral, particu- 
larhy by Sir Laac Newton. But then this 1s 
a definition of God, not in his abſolute, but 
his relative capacity or character; 8 ly, 

and as conf wier'd by the religioniſt, God is Fog 
80 t monarch of the univerſe : but conſi- 
der'd abttractly or metaphyſically, he is a 
being uncauſed, eternal and ablolutely per- 
tec, True, our knowledge of him is very 
K 3 imper- 
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imperfect, and 'tis impoſſible that we (honld 
find bim out unto perfection, by onr m 
diligent and impartial ſearches: yet this def. 
nition of him is right as far as it goes, Be. 
hides, as we are to prove his exiſtence and 
tributes, it muſt be of abſolute nece/lity 0 
have a "right notion of him in gener .!, and 
Sig "vine; to ſhew in a definition what he 

before we go about to prove that he is: 
0 it is very common for writers upon thin 
argument to take quite the ather method, w2. 
of proving that there is a God before they ex. 
plain or define the meaning of the terms: 
nay, perhaps they do not this, ſeveral of 
them, from beginning to the end of 
formance - a method in no wiſe A 208 
carefully ſhonn'd by all exact reo +, 
pecially the mathematicians, who firit cn 
ſtantly explain to us ſuch and ſuch ffn 
their definitions, before they begin to d-1100- 
ſtrate at all, Let us then obſerve ond e. 
member, that God is a being produce | i 
will and power, and therefore is etc: 04! an 
all perſect. 


DEIN Hr. II. The Exiſtence of God 1s tte 
actual being of the firſt Cauſc. 

It is the being, and not the meteri:ylc ö 
ſabſtance of this cauſe, which is the 10 
of our enquiry. As there is a differe11ce = 
tween ſubſtance and exiſtence, . the 

orme, 
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ſormer and latter idea; it is this that we are 
to conſider and demonſtrate, and not his eſ- 
ence or ſubſtance, inaſmuch as this is far 
above our comprehenſion: and no wonder, 
as he is an infinite being, and we are finite, 
creatures of very narrow Capacities too; ſo 
imperfe&, that it is not poſſible for us to form 
an idca of any thing, not even of a ſtraw or 
pile of graſs, when diveſted of its properties; 
nor to an{wer many queſtions relating to theſe 
things : tome things, nay every thing is above 
our comprehenſion ; but to inter, becauſe we 
know not every thing, therefore we know no- 
thing, is very wrong, juſt as if one ſhould 
lay, becauſe a drop is not equal to an ocean, 
it is therefore not even a drop itſelf. Thus 
there are ſome who pretend, becauſe we 
know not every thing relating to a fuoject, 
therefore we can know nothing, as Cotta in 
(ce) argues againſt the exiſtence of God, 
1 tac antent Pyrrhoniſts againſt all exiſt- 
ence whatever, 


DEFIN3T, III. The Exiſtence of God is 
fel f-exiſtence, or rather exiſting without 
any cauſe independently. 


This is the import of ſelf-exiſtence; for 
this c preflion cannot mean, that God pro- 
cut himſelf, which is as impotlible to him, 
as it is for the meaneſt inſet, or any portion 
of matter, to make itſelf, all beings material 

K 4 or 
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or immaterial being juſt the ſame before oy. 
iſtence, or no cauſe being as unable to pry. 
duce a ſmall effect as a greater, Wher: lore, 
the exiſtence of God uſually itil'd fettes. 
iſtence, muſt be uncauſed and indepen ley 
exiſtence. Yet it cannot be groundi-!s ex- 
iſtence, ſince of all exiſtence there is and mui 
be ſome ground or reaſon,  otherwile e 
might have been no exiſtence : but this wa 
impoſſible, ſince there is actual cen 
Now the realon or ground of exittenc. 64 
either be will and power, Or elle abtolite 
ceſſity, antecedent, in the order of 1 
to and independent upon all will and power: 
but will and power could not be the reaton vi 
God's exiitence, as he is the firſt caule, or 
the firſt will and power, and there 3 not 
be will and power prior to the firſt will an, 
power: therefore neceſſity abſolute aud ind: 
pendent mult be the reaſon of his exi{tence, and 
the only reaſon. To aſk what mult che 
ground of tins neceſſity, would be van and 
impertinent curiofity. 


DzErix ir. IV. The attributes of God at! 
either natural, or independent of a“ 
and power, or moral and voluntary. 


The divine vatural and neceſſary att nes 
are, like his exiſtence and Iubitance, ide. 
pendent of all will and power, and a 6 
properties of his metaphyſ Cal FS ce; 48 


aE late 
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abſolute cternity, infinity, ſimplicity, incor- 
ruptibility, unity, omnipotence, and oinni- 
ſcicnce : his moral attributes are the proper- 
ties of his will; as goodneſs, veracity, righ- 
cou hefe, and every other perfect moral tem- 
per becoming the Deity. Now to know what 
his ati.ibutes of cither kind are in themſelves, 
we may attam this by reflecting upon our- 
ſelves, and confidering what this or that na- 
tural power or moral temper is ia ns; for 
what any natural or moral power is in us, 
the me it is in God, as to the nature, tho 
not as to the degree of it; for inſtance, Know- 
edge in Cod and us muſt be of the ſame ge- 
ncral nature, and can differ only in degree; 
thus it 1s with every other attribute of bis, 
W.ciher natural or moral, that are commu- 
nicable; the difference is, not eflential but 
zratual; which is carefully to be obſcrv'd, 
najrmuch as there are ſome philotophers, as 
the Atheiſtic Epicureans, and even ſome di- 
vines, that would perſuade us, that we Know 
nothing of the divine perfections, becauſe 
they are not fimilar to our own. For from 
hence it will follow, that we can ſce no rea- 
lon, and can be under no obligation, to fear, 
e, honour, obey, and imitate God, ſince 
dwine fear, love, honour, obedience, and 
tation, are evidently founded upon our 
«n0wiedge of his perfections. Conſequently, 
uncts we take away the ground of all reli- 

gion, 
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gion, his perſections muſt differ from our 


not in kind, but in degree. 


DrrINIT. V. A Demonſtration of the Bei. 
and attributes of God 4 priori, is proving 
them from his nature or primary qualities 


In general, demonſtration is a chain of ar- 
guments depending upon one another, founded 
originally upon principles ſelf-evident, and 
terminating at laſt in a neceſſary concluſion 
and in particular, demonſtration @ pri; i; 
Proving an effect from the cauſe, either proxi- 
mate or remote; or proving a conclytion 
by ſomething previous, whether it be a caufe, 
or only an antecedent, Wherefore the argu 
ment 4 priori cannot take place, till we have 
prov'd a poſicriori, that there is ſomething 
previous, even eternal and independent. The 
proof a ee is jaſt the contrary, like 
tracing a fountain by its ftreams, TREO 
if by the cerin God be meant only an un. 
cauſed, eternal, independent niere, I 
would be improper to call any proof of _ 
a being an argument a priori, And it (hou 


ſcem not ſpeaking with propriety and accu- 


11 
„ 


racy, to call the common ane” 4 pn 
a proof of the exiſtence, as well as thi 

tributes of God, fince what proves bis "my 
ence is the argument à poſteriori, Their 
it would be more proper, to call the a gu- 
ment 4 priori concerning the being and ati 


1 
butes 
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butes cf God, only a demonſtration of the 
attributes of God a priori, and not 8 demon- 
ration of his being, as well as of his attri- 
butes ; ſince it is not a proof of his being, but 
of his attributes. However, tho' this is the 
nature of the argument, no bad conſequence 
follows from ufing the common title of it. 


SECT. 
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8 E C TI 
Metaphyſical Data or Axiom. 


I. Here is ſomething now exiſting. 
II. Whatever is, is either cauſed 

or uncauſed. 

III. What is cauſed is not of itſelf: or no 
being can be cauſe and effect. 

IV. What is cf itfelf is not cauſed. 

V. There is no real cauſe without power 
and wall. 

VI. Every cauſe is at leaſt equal to its «- 
fects, in all real excellency. 

VII. There is no effect without à proper 
or ſufficient cauſe. 

VIII. Every cauſe is both when and where 
it acts. 

IX. The nature of a cauſe may be under- 
ſtood by its effects. 

X. Ot nothing there are neither attributes 
nor effects. 


SECT. 


e 


A Demonſtration of the Being of 
God a poſteriori, and of his attri- 
butes a priori. 


PROPOSITIONS. 


PRoPp, I. Something now is. 


HIS is indeed our firſt datum or ax- | 

zom: yet it is not amiſs to make it 
our firſt Propoſition in order to the proof f | 
the being and attributes of God: for it is well! 
known, that data are frequently demon- 
ſtrated, at leaſt illuſtrated by mathematicians, 
Not that we pretend to demonſtrate, ſtrictly 
peaking, this Propoſition concerning our own 4 
exiſtence, or things around us. However, out 
own exiſtence we know by ſelf- conſciouſneſa, 
which is proof ſufficient ; and indeed our 
own exiſtence we perceive ſo plainly, _ 

| Ot 
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other proof is needleſs (/). Should there be 
any doubt with me about the exiſtence of 
other things, yet there can be no doubt about 
my own, becauſe doubting about the reality 
of other things is a plain proof of my own, 
fince were I not, I could not doubt at all, 
Therefore that metaphyſical principle laid 
down by the French philoſopher as the foun- 
cation of all reaſoning, was moſt certain, 
r. I think, therefore I am; for the con- 
nexion between thinking and exiſtence is n 
ceſſary. As to the exiſtence of other things 
about us; tho there be not a neceſſary con- 
nexion between our exiſtence and their's, Hut 
only betwixt our's. and the exiſtence of the 
firſt cauſe: yet our receiving ideas {rom 
without is a ſufficient argument of the exili- 
_ ence of things around ns; becauſe the 
of them are inevitable, as our idea of the 
ſoa when ſhining, for inſtance, which we 
Voth ſee and feel. Therefore let any ont 
who, doubts of the exiſtence of any thing hut 
himſelf, not only look at, but feel the fire 
_ beforehiny; and there's no doubt, but ocular 
gi ſenſible demonſtration will remove hi 
Kruples abont its real exiſtence. It is voſi- 
ble indeed, that things may not exiſt around 
us, which are the objects of our ſight, 2 

| | 41 


£ 


_ {) Quid ergo nos ſumus? Quid iſta quæ nos circumſtan. 
alunt, ſuſtinent'? Tota rerum natura umbra eft, aut ina 
aut fallax. Non facile dixerim, utrum magis iraſcar illi qui 
nos nihil ſcire voluerunt, an illis qui ne hoc quidem nobis it 
liquerunt, nihil fcire. Senec. 
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and other ſenſes : yet this poſſibility ſhould 
be of no weight againſt all the evidence that 
there is of their actual exiſtence. 


Pzop. II. Of the exiſtence of every thing 
that exiſts there muſt be ſome reaſon. 


Which reaſon can only be either will and 
power, or neceſſity of nature: every being 
muſt be cauſed, or uncauſed : every being 
that is produced, muſt be cauſed by the will 
and power of ſome other being, there being 
do other poſſible cauſe of any ſubſtance, but 
will and power, And fince there is, as we 
ſhali ſoon prove, one being that is not the 
production of any will and power; the teaſon 
or ground of his exiſtence muſt be neceſſity 
of nature, otherwiſe his exiſtence will be 
without any reaſon, which is impoſſible, with 
reference to even. the exiſtence of a mote or 
mite, 


Paoe, III. The mundane ſyſtem of beings 
i not uncauſed and independent (). 


For it is not a contradiction, to ſuppoſe 
that once it did not, and that hereafter it may 
. not 


*) It is a little ſurpriſung to ſee men frequently contending 
Doat the origin of their ſamilies 3 and yet but few give them 
lelves we trouble once ſeriouſly to enquire how the whole 
"ce ac firſt came into being, whether ic ſprung from the 
euch, or dropt from the clouds; when it began, or if there 
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not exiſt; ſince this ſuppoſition does not re. 
duce us to that plain abſurdity, that there 
may be an effect without a cauſe. Beſides 
whatever we conſider relating fo it, vhether | 
it's form, matter, motion, or diſpoſition of 
it's parts; 1t always appears to be the effect of 
ſome will and power: the form of it is nat 
neceſſary, becauſe always changing; nor i; 
the motion of it ſo, becauſe upon this {uppoſi 
tion-it could not have a beginning, nor could 
it be put out of its neceſſary direction into any 
other, nor could it ever ceaſe : but theſe con- 
cluſions from the neceſſary motion of matter, 
are directly contrary to its vis inertiæ, or ca. 
pacity of being mov'd, than which nothing 
is more plain and demonſtrable in phyſicks. 

Even the moſt excellent beings in our h- 
ſtem, our ſouls,” are far from being uncauſed 
and independent ſubſtances, whatever their 
nature is, tho that be immaterial. And we 
might as reaſonably imagine ourſelves to d 
omnipotent, omniſcient, or omni-preſent, * 
65:01 182 Ancauted 


was a time when it was not; tho! theſe enquiries are far mor? 
worthy any wiſe man's pains chan thoſe inſignificant contel's. 
We are eaſily ſatisſy d we and our immediate parent have 19! 
been for ever; but few go further: we take this world as we 
find ir, without confidering who made it, or whether it ws 
made or not. None can well bear to have their anceſton at 
fronted, nor their pedigree deſpiſed ; and yet many now-a-dajs 
don't ſcruple to own themſelves the children of the earth, 0 
the offspring of blind fat: and chance. Whatever others mY 
do, I ſhall not think my pains ill beſtow'd, in exams 
once in life, as fur as my poor abilities will carry me, bow th 
m_ ſtate of things came at ſirſt to be. Dr. Cheyne! 
hiloſoph. Princip. of Relig. p. 111, 112. 


__ 
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ancauſed or ſelf-exiſtent. In our ſeminal or 

embryo-ſtate, the ſoul acts but as a principle 
of vegetation; in the ſtate next to that, it 
ſerves but as ſenſitive principle ; and in our 
after ſtages of exiſtence at preſent, even in out 
ſtate of maturity and manhood, it exerts it- 
{elf with much labour and difficulty, with 
many unwelcome interruptions and imperfec- 
tions. Can this be an uncauſed, independent 
ſubſtance? ' Surely it cannot, ſince it is un- 
ayoidably ſubject to many alterations, limita- 
tions, incapacities, imperfections, and painful 
ſenſations; all which make it wiſh, that it 
could fink at pleaſure into a torpid and in- 
active ſtate, and then emerge into one of acti- 
vity and delightful vigorous enjoy ment. 


Pkoy, IV. An eternal ſeries and ſucceſſion 
of merely dependent beings alone, without 
any cauſe, is a contradiction, 


"The preſent viſible ſyſtem, as we have 
prov'd, being both a collection of real beings 
and dependent beings too; muſt owe its ex- 
iſtence originally and ultimately to an un- 
caufed and independent cauſe. A ſeries of 
uncauſed, and yet of dependent beings, witn- 
out an extrinſic cauſe, is a concatenation of 
cauſes and effects, without a cauſe ; of ante- 
cedents and conſequents, without any thing 
to join them, which any one may fee is a 
contradiction : it is a ſeries of beings, without 

L Fa any 
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any cauſe extrinſic or intrinſic; and therefore 
either they muſt be no real beings, or they 
muſt have ſome other cauſe than themſclucs 
This ſyſtem therefore is the effect of an un. 
cauſed cauſe. 
In ſhort, ſomething now is; therefore 
ſomething always was: a concluſion ſo plain 
and. undeniable, that even all Atheiſts arc 
forc'd to grant it; only they would make us 
believe, this eternal ſomething was nothing 
elſe but mere matter, exiſting in little parti- 
cles or atoms; but we can demonſtrate not 
only an eternal . ſomething, but alſo that thi 
is of a nature infinitely ſuperior to any atoms, 
tho' ſuppoſed eternal. 


Prop. V. The firſt original cauſe of all 
things is independent, 


When we reflect upon the natuie of 4 
firſt or underived being, the firſt thing that 
occurs to our thoughts concerning it's exiſt- 
ence is, that it owes it to no other being, not 
even to itſelf; for then it would be both 
cauſe. and effect (2), or it would exiſt and 
not exiſt at the ſame time, which is impoſſi- 
ble. It muſt. therefore be independent en- 
tirely and abſolutely: or there is no poſſibee 
cauſe, no power or will, not even its own 

| | | power 


] For, as Ariſtoile obſerves, it is utterly, abſurd and in 
poſſible, that any thing ſhould be the cauſe of itſelf; as it 
that apy thing firſt ſhould be both prior and potterior to itſelf, 
and, that any thing excellent ſhauld both excel and be excelled. 


ö 
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power and will, concern'd in the ſupport of 
its exiſtence, or can any ways affect it. His 
exiſtence is like that of truth, unalterable, 
and not to be affected by any power or will. 
Suppoſe a being once exiſting independent of 
will and power, and you will be convinc'd, it 
maſt always be independent; for ſurely as no 
being did contribute to its exiſtence, much 
leſs can any contribute to the ſupport and con- 
tinuance of the exiſtence of the firſt cauſe. 
See here and admire this glory, this unrivall'd 
and incommumcable glory of the Deity, ab- 
| ſolute independence of exiſtence, invariable 
K 


PRor. VI. The firſt and independent being 
zs alſo a neeeſſary being. 


All beings muſt have a reaſon of their ex- 
iſtence : but of the being of God there is, 
and can be no reaſon but abſolute neceſſity of 
nature, Perhaps there is no material diffe- 
rence between this propoſition and the laſt, 
between independent and neceſſary exiſtence, 

or that exiſtence which is owing to no will 
and power, and that which is founded. in ne- 
ceſſity of nature. But as learned men have 
for a long time ſtil'd God a neceſſarily exiſtent 
being, the former propoſition may ſerve as an 

explication of this, which immediately fol- 
lows it; and this may not be quite uſeleſs, 
tho ſuppoſed to be but coincident with the 
L 2 _ bft, 
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able, or more ſo, if poſſible, is God, ſince 
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laſt, ſince this throws light upon the other, 
and that renders this more intelligible, which 
probably has frequently been | uſed withou 
any clear and determinate ideas being affixed 
to the terms neceſſity of nature, To ſpeak 
out plainly ;, this phraſe has been uſed by many 
metaphyſicians, like the Peripatetic philoſo- 
pher's occult qualities. 


Prop. VII. The firſt independent cauſe i; 
immutable and incorruptible. 


So cloſe and inſeparable is the connexion 
between independence and immutability of 
exiſtence, that whatever being has either at- 
tribute, muſt have both ; whatever is inde- 
pendent is immutable, and whatever is im- 
mutable muſt be independent. There is no 

ible ſeparation of theſe two properties 
Take an' illuſtration of this: ſpace is indepen- 
dent, and it is immutable, by any poflible 
addition, or ſubtraction, or alteration what- 
ever: you cannot even in thought add or di- 
miniſh, orany ways change it. As — 


ſpace i is a property of his exiſtence : and you 
cannot, even in idea, produce any change in 
his exiltence ; as you cannot conceive {pace 
more or leſs, or in any reſpe& otherwiſe than 
it is; ſo you cannot poſſibly conceive the ex- 
iſtence of God ſooner or later, or in any re- 
ſpect chang d from what it is, has been, and 


muſt be. And what can the reaſon of wy 
be? 


"I 
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he? Some reaſon of this there muſt be, and 
this can be only his exiſting independently of 
any cauſe; and it is only a cauſe which can 
alter exiſtence, or produce this effect, which 
requires a previous cauſe as much as any effect 
that you can name, As corruptibility is a 
particular alteration of exiſtence, and all 
changes are incompatible to the exiſtence of 
God; it would be waſte of time to prove that 
he is infinitely remov'd from it in particular, 


Proe. VIII. The firſt, independent, and 
immutable cauſe, is eternal *, . 


This propoſition is a plain and neceſſar 
concluſion from the laſt, For as the bl 
cauſe is immutable abſolutely, he muſt neceſ- 
farily be eternal: as he is liable to no poſſible 
change, being independent upon all will and 
power, he cannot be liable to that which is 
the greateſt change, via. annihilation, or none 
exiſtence, No cauſe can poſſibly affect him 
in the leaſt degree, much leſs can any affect 
him in the greateſt poſſible degree; not himſelf, 
much leſs any dependent or ſecondary cauſe, 
Obſcrve here, that eternity is conſequent 
from independency and immutability; ab- 
Hute eternity paſt and future: but inder 
pendency and immutability are not conſe- 
quent upon eternity, or eternity does not infer 
1 index 


* Partes æternæ illius durationis ita conrexæ ſunt, ut 
doſlo modo a ſe diyelli poſſint, contra quam in creaturis, quqm 
mum habuerunt, uſu venit. Non ſequitur ex eo quod ho- 
die ſumus, eras futuros; ſed ſemel poſita führ the initie 
tx liſtentis, neceſſe eſt eam fine fine perſeverare. 


X * * 
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independence and immutability, as an infnit: 
line does not infer an infinite ſuperficies, and 
an infinite ſuperficies does not infer a body 
infinite in all dimenſions: an infinite line or 
ſuperficies are both poſſible, without the 
other infinite dimenſion : but an infinite depth 
is not poſſible, without an infinite {unerficies; 
nor an infinite ſuperficies, without an infinite 
line. One uſe of this remark, amoi ꝗſt o- 
thers, is, that hence it follows, tho' w* grant 
the Atheiſts the eternity of their atoms, yet 
they muſt not therefore be independent and 
immutable, and conſequently the ficſt inde- 
pendent immutable cauſe; and this obſery-- 
tion may in like manner be applied to any 
other ſuppoſed, and even real, eternal being, 
befides the firſt independent one. This caulc 
may act and produce eternally, but cannot 
alſo produce independent, as well as cterral 
beings, becauſe thoſe eternal beings mult de 

nd upon his will. Nothing can be cizarer 
than this, that even the eternal and independent 
being cannot produce another independent 
being; but he may produce an eterns! being, 
Cannot he create or produce to eternity? 1! 
like manner, he may have created from eter- 
nity, this being as eaſy to be conceived 25 
that: but future eternal production none, !! 
is prefum'd, will deny; neither ſhould a pat 
eternal production be denied, for this further 
reaſon, becauſe of eternal will and powel 
there may be eternal volition and exertion, 


etherwiſc you muſt ſuppoſe them not to n 
ah 5 eternal, 
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eternal. An eternal will, eternal volition, 
eternal production follow one another directly 
in poſſibility, tho not in act or effect. To 
ſay volition muſt precede production, 1s ſay- 
ing nothing, becauſe with the firſt indepen- 
dent cauſe they are one and the ſame idea; 
thercfore it would be afferting, that 1 1s 2, 
and that one and the ſame thing muſt be be- 
fore itſelf, Therefore, an eternal production 
maſi be poflible; and it is probable too, 
fince an eternal will ſcarce can be conceived, 
without eternal volition, and eternal volition 
may be eternal production. To deny this 
would be to reſiſt and gainſay clear demon- 
tration, which cannot fail to convince, un- 
les it be, becauſe it has not been conſider'd 


and apprehended, 


PG. IX. The firſt independent, immuta- 
ble, eternal being is infinite or immenſe, 


in the order of nature, this attribute fol- 
lows next after the preceding ones; and is a 
neceſlary conſequent from his abſolute inde- 
pendence, For any being to ſettle the limits 
or extent of its exiſtence, is the very ſame 
lng as to give itſelf exiſtence, which is im- 

potlible, Could a man ia being make any 
addition of ſubſtance to himſelf, that addition 
„ ſubſtance would be a ſel{-produttion ; in 
her words, a contradiction. Limitation" of 
extttence is a poſitive effect, and muſt be 

=; therefore to a real poi ive cauſe: but 
29 is independent upon all cauies; therefore 
L 4 cannot 
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cannot be limited in his exiſtence by any, and 
therefore muſt be unlimited or immenſe. 
Why is our globe here, and not elſewhere? 
Why does it exiſt within its preſent limits, 
and is not extended as far as the body of &. 
turn, or as the jun is? Is it not becauſe its 
extent or compaſs of ſpace is aſſign d to it, by 
the agency of ſome other being? But no 
agency can affect an independent being, not 
even his own, much leſs any other's. Where- 
fore his exiſtence cannot be limited. You 
may take this other demonſtration of the di- 
vine immenſity, if you chuſe it. The neceſ- 
ſity of nature by which God exiſts, beg 
abſolute and independent, is every where uni- 
formly the ſame ; he therefore who ext by 
neceſſity of nature, muſt be alſo unijormly 
the ſame every where, otherwiſe he will cxiſt 
neceſſarily no where: for a being that may 
be ſuppoſed, without a contradiction, ent 
out of any one part of ſpace, may be ſup- 
poſed to exiſt out of all parts of it; and mz 
nifeſtly is neceſlarily exiſtent no where: that 
is, he is 2 neceſſarily exiſtent being, and not 
a neceſſary exiſtent being, which is 2 con- 
tradiction. Therefore he who exiſts ne- 
ceſſarily any where, exiſts neceſſarily every 
where, or is omnipreſent and infinite, You 
may illuſtrate this arguing, from the evit- 
_ ence cf truth: this is the ſame every where, 
in our world, and in the planetary worlds: 
nay, even in the higheſt regions, or the fe- 
moteſt heavens, Thus is the divine ſubſtanee 
uni- 
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uniformly the ſame in all portions of ſpace; 
infinitely (o) expanded, whoſe unpartable 
conſtituents, like thoſe of ſpace, are fo cloſel 
connected, that the whole infinite ſubſtance 
is as much one individually, or numerically, 
as any one being in nature. 
It is impoſſible indeed for us to meaſure 
infinity in our thoughts; but yet we can de- 
monitrate that God is infinite, as we are able 
to demonſtrate the real exiſtence of many 
things, whoſe modus's we cannot explain. 
Add to what has been offer'd upon this 
head, that we may argue the immenſity of 
God ex abſurdo ; thus, were he not infinite, 
there would be infinite parts of ſpace in which 
the power and other perfections of God could 
never be exerted ; which appears derogato 
to a being of all perfection. 
COROLLARY, This mundane ſyſtem is not, 
and cannot be the firſt cauſe. For whatever 
is limited in its exiſtence, or mov'd in any di- 
rection, inaſmuch as limitation of exiſtence, 
or direction of motion, either of them is an 
effect owing, as we have ſhewn, to an extrin- 


lic cauſe, muſt therefore be produc'd : but 


this is the very caſe with as much of the uni- 


verſe as we are acquainted with: it muſt 


therefore be produc'd and dependent, 


Prop. 

(2) The very learned Dr, Cudevorth ſeems to have been at 
eat in doubt concerning the infinite expanſion of the Deity ; 
however, he dropt this remarkable paſſage concerning it; 
© It mail be acknowledged that che hypotheſis of an extended 


expanded Deity may be very uſeful and ſerviceable to 


| Tetain ſome in theiſm, who can by no means admit of a 
Deity, or any thing elſe unextended. Intelle&. Syſt. p. 833. 
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PRor. X. The independent, immutable, . 
ternal, and immenſe being is perfectly ſp. 
ritual: or his ſubſtance is of that natus 
that it penetrates all other ſubſtances, my. 
terial or immaterial, exiſting as well whey 
they are, as where they are not; and 
is abſolutely indiviſible, ſimple, uncom- 


pounded. 


This propoſition is conſequent from th: 
laſt concerning the immenſity of God. For 
as he is every where, he muſt neceſſarily pe- 
netrate all ſubſtances beſides himſelf, let thei 
natures be ever ſo various and different, other- 
wiſe he would not be every where, but only 
hke matter, for inſtance, exiſting Where 
there is no other body, This propoſition to 
is conſequent from that concerning the inde- 
pendence of his exiſtence. For could any 
ſubſtance of any kind exciude the divine ſub- 
ſtance, the ſubſtance of God, which is abso- 
lutely independent, would depend upon that 
other excluding fubſtance, as to the portion 
of ſpace where it is to exiſt; but this amounts 
to a contradiction. . He cannot be abtiolutely 
independent upon all cauſes, and yet depend 
even upon every clod ot earth or pebble, af 
the place where he is to exilt. 

Again, we may argue his ſpirituality, 5 
abſurdo thus, he is immenſe ; and as he is im. 
meale, wherever he is, there is his efficient pow 

et; 
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er; conſequently wherever he 1s, he can produce 
other beings, as we ſhall ſoon ſhew ; and con- 
ſequently, an immenſe creation is poſſible ; 
ind therefore, unleſs he penetrate all ſub- 
ances, he may exclude himſelf quite out of 
the univerſe ; that is, out of all ſpace, and 
theretore out of being. Which is repugnant 
to his eternity. 

Further; the latter part of the notion of 
the divine ſpirituality, that God is a being 


abſolutely indiviſible, fimple, and uncom- | 


pounded, appears Clearly from his abſolute 
independericy upon all will and power; for 
diviſion, compoſition, commixtion, Sc. are 
all poſitive effects of will and power; and 
theretore cannot have any place in him, who 
15 independent on all will and power.—You 
may argue likewiſe his ſimple, indiviſible, 


uncompounded nature from bis omnipre- 


{ence : thus, an infinitely expanded ſubſtance 


is unmoveable ; and therefore indiviſible, 


fimple and uncompounded ; becauſe there can 


be no diviſion, but bya ſeparation of the parts; 


and no ſeparation of parts without motion, 
without changing the ſituation, as well as the 
tzure of the parts of the divided ſubſtance. 
But the infinite ſubſtance of God can no more 
move than be moved, fince it fills and ex- 
bauils all ſpace, and therefore cannot be di- 
vided : like infinite ſpace itſelf, which cannot 
mit an ideal diviſion any more than ideal 
ludtraction, addition, or multiplication, We 

can 


———— W_— 
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can conſider indeed this, or the other partic 
of ſpace, but this is all. 


CoROLLARYT, Hence we perceive the ci 
Hypotheſis concerning the nature and origi; 
of the ſoul of man, its being a particle of th: 
divine ſubſtance emitted from it, as 4 fur. 
beam from the fun, cannot be true. For 
according to this pneumatic hypothelis, tl; 
formation and exiſtence of every human foul 

uires actual diviſion and diminution of the 
divine ſubſtance : but this ſubſtance is 4000. 
lately incapable of diviſion, motion, and di. 
minution ; and therefore cannot be form d, by 
ſeparation of parts, into human, ſpiritual ſub- 
ſtances. This ſtoic pneumatic tenct is 200 
repugnant to the eternity of God, For f be 
can form other ſubſtances out of his own, be 
may exhauſt or confume his ſubſtance by one 
formation after another, and thus ceaſe t9 exiſt 
at all, unleſs in particles emitted; as the bod; 
of the fun may, by emitting particles from 
itſelf, be diminiſh'd into no fun ; or a moun- 
tain, by continual crumbling and tailing, may 
come to nothing. Once more; this iuppot- 
tion before us is inconſiſtent with the inde- 
pendency of the divine exiſtence and {ubitznce 
It is indpendent upon even the will of Ga 
himſelf, and therefore cannot be divided and 
ſeparated by himſelf. It is contrary, fn), 
to his immutability : he is unchangeable, 40 


therefore cannot alter his ſubitance a: 4 


” 
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time, by raiſing human ſpirits out of himſelf 
into exiſtence. 55 5 | 


Cox AR II, Again; from hence it ap- 
pears, that the philoſophy of Spinoza con- 
cerning the univerſe, is abſolutely falſe, Ac- 
cording to this Athciſtic philoſopher, the whole 
pniverſe is but one ſubſtance; and according 
o this grand principle, the baſis of his ſcheme, 
there car be but one ſubſtance, becauſe one 
ſubſtance cannot produce another: but both 
are evidently falſe, the principle and the 
{heme founded upon it. For the univerſe, 
granting is to be but one ſubſtance, is mova- 
lle, figur'd, divilible, and diſcerpible; and 
therefore is not God, as he would have it to 
be; becauſe God is a being, whole tubſtance 
' fpiritual, indiſcerpible, and immoveable ; 
there is the greateſt difterence between the one 
and the other, and therefore the one cannot 
be the other, any more than light can be 
darkneſs, or motion can be reſt. His grand 


principle too is falſe, as we ſhall ſoon ſhew, 


ince one fubſtance, as will appear preſently, 
can produce another ; a being, ſuch as God, 
can produce not only one, but any number of 
lubſtances, and of very different natures and 
properties, And indeed ſubſtance can only 
perhaps produce ſubſtances, with their re- 
pective attributes and properties of motion, 
et, and others, which need not be particu- 
ly mention'd. 

PROP, 
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Prop. XI. The independent, Immutable, 
eternal, immenſe and ſpiritual being, the 
uncauſed cauſe, is but only one, 


This attribute, the unity, the real, eſſen. 
tial unity (p) of God, is of the greateſt im. 
portance, tho' but little account ſeems to hay: 
been made of it, by Folytheiſts of old, ar 
others lately: it is the baſis of virtue, Peace, 

religion, and divine worſhip; all which m wht 
neceſſarily be in a ruinous and fad condition, 
if their foundation be undermin'd by Poly- 
theiſtic notions and ſchemes. Let us then u 
our beſt endavours to ſecure the foundation, 
that the ſuper- ſtructure, ſo fine and enter: 
taining, may alſo be ſafe. 

True, infinite ſpace is on my right hand, 
and the fame on my left; but yet there is 0 
one proper, compleat, infinite expanl 
and there is in like manner eternity g. t, anè 
the ſame to come; but ſtill, proper) = K. 
ing, one eternity; becauſe each of then 
bounded by the preſent moment; as i3:< tvs 


T Hntte 


0 it muſt de the very fouleſt of ail mi itakes, eiche: ha 
to know God by Atheiſm, or to detract from & m n by | 
theiſm. Therefore the belief of the being of Ga the "fe 

article of ntaral religion, and the be! * 1 nity i . 
next in place and we! gbt. P. Nye, p. 39. 

It is not probable, if there were more Gods den e, Gs 
they would give us no intimation of it, ether in the wore 6 
creation. or providence, that we might nc; omlt to pay t tf 

that equal veneration, which their benefits to de, ad n 
ceb ener ot their natures require. Ibid. p 44 
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uf nite ſpaces; one to the right, and the 
ther to the left, are limited by the ſpace we 
exiſt in, But who dreamt of two infinite 
ſpaces, abfolutely and compleatly infinite; 
or of two eternities abſolute and compleat ? 
Eternity paſt or future is but a partial imper- 
fect eternity, and ſo is infinite ſpace before or 
b>hind us, otherwiſe you may ſuppoſe an in- 
definite number of infinite ſpaces, one on this 
hand, another on that, and fo on without 
end; for if matter be diviſible in inſinitum, ſo 
muſt infinite ſpace, upon ſuppoſition that it 
may be divided into two, or any other num- 
der. Tt is all but one whole, confider it as 
you pleaſe : and ſo is eternal duration but one 
whole, | | 

There is, and can be but one immenſe 
pace; therefore there is, and can be, but 
one firſt cauſe, whoſe exiſtence is commenſu- 
ate to the immenfity of ſpace. We have but 
ven now thewn, that there is but one ſpace 
zviolute and perfect; and there can be but 
de: conſequently there can be but one im- 
denſe being. Indeed of limited beings there 
may be even but one of a ſort, as but one 


un; but then there may poſſibly be more than 


cue: but an unlimited immenſe being can be 
| but one, For as two bodies cannot exiſt 
under exactly the very ſame dimenſions, or 
one and the fame place, for then they 
conld not be two, but one; as ſuppoſe two 
".lnders penetrating each other, and co-in- 
| ciding 
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io one immenſity, penetrating dach other; 


conttadictionus will follow, that ſpace is an Cl 


fon. As therefore F depends upon I, 


ciding perfectly, is making two inde of 
only one: and as two human fouls anne 
exiſt in one and the lame place, and penetia 
cach other; but they muſt be One, 28 wel! 
as the place of their exiſtence is but one 
5 apply the ſame ſuppoſition to an whe 
two beings in the univerſe, ſpecifically th- 
ſame, and it will hold good, that they will be 
but one. So ſuppoſe there are two Clvins 
ſubſtances ſpecifically the fame, a cxilting 


they will be as much but one and tue fam; 
ſubſtance in that one immenſity, as two o 
linders ſuppoſed penetrating one a'10!::er, a6 
exiſting in one and the ſame place ate but 
one cylinder in reality. 
Some argue the divine unity fron: .mme: 
ſity, after this manner. Suppoſe | tg fr 
cauſes independent of each other, e two 


ſential property of them both, and that they 
depend upon one another. For fuppote F. 
be one, S the other, and I to be ipace. K 
plain that F cannot exiſt without I, tor | 
without F, becauſe F is the {ubitznce end 
the eſſential property: S allo cannot ex 
without I, nor J without 8, for the ame ts. 


upon 8, F muſt depend upon: 7” 
d depends ON I, and 1 Apo F; N ©: 007% | 
muſt depend upon F. So that two Arn 
cauſcs in one immenſity would be two. 
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pendent and dependent beings, which is a 


contradiction. 

Some argue ſtill further from immenſity, 
that the firſt cauſe is, and can be but one, 
thus; for immenſity being a hs Bang, (ay 
they) of this being, and no property being 
able to exiſt, but with its ſubſtance; there- 
fore the ſubſtance to which immenſicy belongs, 
is infinite, and therefore but one. 

You may deduce the divine unity from om- 
pipotence, an attribute which, as we {hall ſoon 
ſew, belongs to the firſt cauſe. For omnipo- 
teace is one, and can be but one ; for the ſup- 
poſition of two omnipotent beings, ſhews that 
they can have no power over one another, 
and conſequently that they have not all 
power; and therefore that they are omnipo- 
tent and not omnipotent, Which is a contra- 
diction. Two omnipotent beings therefore 
ae impoſſible; but there is one omnipotent 
being, and there can be but one, as two are 
impollible, as much ſo as two immentſities, 

And to make this appear evident to every 
one, let us confider each of the following hy- 
potheſe af 

Hy les That there is a plurality ot firſt 
ind 75 ndent principles, two or four, or what 
number you pleale, co-e qual, co- eſſential, co- 
eternal, co. pertect, 
pertedtly alike in every reſpect. True, were 
tere ever ſo many ſuch principles {uppoied, 
Were tre two thouſand inſtead of two, they 


M would 
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would perfectly harmonize with one another, 
and their government of the world would he 
without the leaſt claſhing ; for perfect rea- 
fon, wiſdom, virtue, and goodneſs, would 
co-incide and agree, as if ſubjected only in one 
principle. Virtue therefore, and religion, ſo 
far as dependent upon their declarations 
would be the ſame as if one only firſt all. 
perfect principle be ſuppos d; yet, as reaton 
alone teaches us there is one ſuch principle, 
and no more, we ſhould upon this frſt hy- 
potheſis, be uneaſy leſt our religion did not 
take in the whole number or order cf ſuch 
beings, and on this account ſhould be in 
doubt whether we pay due honour to all the 
beings who might claim it: a very unealy 
painful conſequence from a plurality of felt- 
exiſtent and all-perfe& principles, quite de- 
ſtructive of the peace of our minds, 

2* Hypotheſis. Let us ſuppoſe, with ſome 
of the antients, a plurality of ſeit cxiſteni 
principles, but directly contrary to 5 an- 
other as light and darkneſs, good and evi 
And what will follow hence? This would 
be the conſequence, that nothing could b. 
produc'd, but they would keep one nt 
perpetually at bay, or oppoſe another; thus 
from an equality between action od re- action, 
two oppoſite forces, the reſult is ret. , 
therefore, there are effects produc'd, there ae 
no ſuch principles. 8 
| 6 44. ot, 
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But, 3“ Hypotheſis. . Granting that true 
which we have indeed demonſtrated, the ab- 
ſolute perfect unity of a firſt independent 
principle ; then the ſuppoſition of a plurality 
is attended with theſe bad conſequences. 

1. All of them, beſides the only real inde- 
pendent principle, are non-entities, fo far as 
luppoſed to be independent principles, 

2, All ſupreme religious homage offer'd to 
them is paid to non-entities, 

3. The one true God is deſpoil'd of that 
radical perfection, and peculiar prerogative, 
of being the only independent principle. 

4. The other fuppoicd independent princi- 
ples, it virtuous and acquainted with the ho- 
mage offer'd them, muſt be diſpicated and af- 
fronted, to oblerve the true God diſhonour'd, 
and themſelves ſet on an equality with him. 

5. This Polytheiſm mixes error and vain 
imaginations with devotion, introduces into 
religion very wrong and confuſed ſentiments, 
greatly perplexes and obſcures its doctrines, 
and conſequently weakens their authority, and 
expoſes them to cavils and contempt, 

6, It leads to us ſet religious knowledge 
and gratitude upon a wrong baſis, as it teaches 
us to aſcribe thoſe benefits and ſchemes of 
goodneſs to two or three, which are derived 
from one only fountain; and to miſplace our 
hopes and dependence, with regard to future 
weflings, upon ſeveral independent principles, 
ec there is one only. 
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More arguments might be added, to proye 
the ablolute unity of God ; but more would 
be unneceſſary, after ſo many have been urg'd 
But two things may be offer'd in excuſe here. 
of; one is, that the preceding arguments have, 
at leaſt moſt of them, been little more than 
hinted, and propoſed very briefly : the other 
is, the great importance of the ſubject. 


Prop. XII. The firſt, e immun- 
ble, eternal, immenſe, ſpiritual, and otily 
one cauſe, is perfectly intellige nt 


The intelligence, as the exiſtence ot 00 
is neceſſarih fiſt to be prov'd @ Faber. 
inaſmuch iT, we cannot perceive the conne: 
between exiſting independently, and being m- 
telligent. Therefore, as there is now intelli- 
gence, there was always intelligence, juſt 2: 
becauſe ſomething now is, fomething always 
was. The firſt cauſe therefore | is an intelli 
gent being. Numerous and glorious are the 
effects and proots of his knowledge 3 nd wil- 
dom, which every where meet us, in the 
terial, the brutal, the rational, and —_ 
world : the material ſyſtem is an aſtoniſhing 
fabrick : the brutal creation, in all its parts, 
great and ſmall, affords us inimitable mechz- 
niſm to entertain and atonith us: the rational 
world is ſtill a more ſhining demonſt- ation o 
divine wiſdom and contrivance, 


n 
3 
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But yet it muſt not be conceal'd, that 
theſe effects only prove the intelligence of 
their cauſe to be equal to them, and not to 
be infinitely perfect. This is to be prov'd 
a priori : thus; the firit cauſe is indepen- 
dent of all will and power; therefore his 
intelligence muſt be unlimited or infinite, 
there being ro cauſe to limit it, as there 
is none to limit him in duration or ex— 
tent. 

Beſides, as he is omni-preſent, he muſt 
be omniſcient; if intelligent any where, he 
muſt be ſo every where, becauſe he is the 
ſame cvery where. Which certainly 
takes away all room for doubting about his 
perfect knowledge of all things paſt and 
pteſent, ſince he has been intimately preſent 
with the former, and is ſo with the latter: 
and could we but admit the ſcholaſtic notion 
of the divine duration, that there is no {uc- 
ceſſion at all in it, but it is a ng fans, as 
the preſent moment, and all things are to God 
co- exiſtent, paſt and future, as well as pre- 
jeat; there would not be the leait room to 
doubt of his knowledge of them all: but the 
worſt is, it is an abſurdity, a moſt glaring 
one, as much ſo as if you thould tappoie the 
avine immenſ ty to be a mere point; it can 
therefore be of no ſervice to us in this cafe, 
or indced in any, Therefore we are to con- 
nder, if the divine preſcience cannot be ac- 
ccunte ed tor in ſome better way than this. 
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Well, there isno doubt concerning the divine 
preicience of all future, natural, and neceſſa ry (9) 
effects, any more than there is concerning he 
mechanick's fore- knowledge of the effcs ts 0 

his machine, ſuppoſe the motion of a clock, 
or any fuch plain machinery. All the docks 
there can poſſibly be, muſt relate to his know- 
ledge of the fature conduct of free agents, 
And with reference to this; we muſt not, 
we cannot deny *, as fome do, the exiſtence of 
free agents, tho' this ſup poſition woula im- 
deed clearly account for his fore- nom ledge 


of the conduct of men in particular, becauſe 


— 


it would be only fore- Knowledge ot nec ofiary 
effects of neceſſary cau —— admitting n fo 
poſition, that free agency is va by à mere 
fancy. But this ſuppoſition muſt be recited, 


Indeed truly and properly ſpeaking, there ace 0 
tary eſfe ets in the natural world. but taey are con! 
- a WW 
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@2NCieS depending on the power and will of God, and his 
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Futura neceſſario quin Deus cognoſcat. dubitari nequit, 9 
enim, machinam fecit, cuſus omnes partes perlecte on 
earumque inter ſe diſpoſitionem pervidet, is machine c 
certo pervidet, el prædicete potel Deus aut m ious 
chin mundi non modo artifex, ſed qui CONMA: 54s cM * 
n egibo 5, etlam Moder N ell. 

Of the ancient philoſo Pe hers who have w: der pe 
feſledly or 10cidentaily on this ſabje of mora! agerch, ' 
chief ue the'e Plato in his tecond and third e. 

dub. & in Gorgia, in Limo, in Phædro, oft. 
Plutarch de fato, Hierocles on Fythag. goiger 15 
fato. Mumm rie es aliquid tit in noſtra pote tas 71s 
Ib. 1 Chalcidivs's Comment in Timz. Ales e b 
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as well as the laſt-mention'd one of the ſchool- 
men; becauſe as that is contrary to all com- 
mon ſenſe, this is contrary to experience, in- 
conſiſtent with all moral ſenſe, and deſtructive 
of all chearful hope of happiness. 

On this ſuppoſition, that there is no free 
agency, all difference between moral good 
and evil immediately vaniſhes, and it is all one 
to do amiſs through ignorance, raſhneſs, over- 
fight, terror and amazement, as from mere 
petulance, arrogance and wilfalgeſs; man- 
ſlaughter, nay, chance-medley, is as horrid 
z the moſt Hagitious patricide : on this ima- 
gination, God is the cauſe of all moral evil, 
and the only cauſe of it, and the ſole tranſ- 
greſſor: this hypotheſis deſtroys the foundation 
of all cligion, of all hopes of future happinels, 
and of o!] fearsof future puniſhment; why ſhould 
tools, tho' intelligent tools, hope for rewards, 
or dread puniſhments, ſince they are only 
tools or inſtruments, not agents, and therefore 
co nothing wrong, and nothing right, in a 
moral tenſe? This fancy introduces ſtrange 
confuſion into the moral world, and turns 
all topſy turvy in it. Yes; by all means 
therefore we muſt account for this branch 
of divine preſcience in ſome better method, 
ace God is free, and man is free, and 
yet all he does is fore-known : not only reve- 
ation, but even reaſon proves it. For you 
certainly know how your intimate friend will 
itt, ia ſome given circumſtances; for inſtance, 
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that your wiſe, virtuous neighbour, the head 
of a numerous family, will not, while pof. 
ſeſs'd of reaſon, and in moſt agreeable cir. 
cumſtances, lay violent hands upon himſelf, 
you know ſelf-Jove, conjugal affection, pa- 
ternal dearneſs, and many ſtrong ptiuciples 
and ſprings of action will be effectual reſtraints 
upon him from committing ſuicide, tho' there 
be a natural power of doing it. All the at- 
fairs and buſineſs of life, all trade and com- 
merce, all civil and focial concerns are cor- 
tied on, upon the foot of ſome degret d lore 
fight, without which nothing could be trant- 
acted in the world. And fince the firſt cauſe 
is infinitely ſaperior to us in all perfection; 
therefore his fore-knowledge mult be infnitely 
ſuperior, in all caſes whatever. Tuc one 
Inſtance of divine fore-knowledge, 2: one has 
been mention'd of your's relating io yout 
friend: it is of the conduct of the firſt formed 
pair in the garden of Eden. It is very rea- 
ſonable to ſuppoſe God foreſaw how they 
would behave ; nay, it is not difficul: perhaps 
to account for his fore-knowledge of it after 
this manner: he certainly knew all the inward 
emotions of their hearts, they being ow! 
creatures; all their animal appetites, al! e 
ſocial affections, and every inclination: be 
was no ſtranger to the horrid temper oi Satan, 
being every where preſent; and irom that 
moſt vile temper did foreſee, that he would 
do his utmoſt to ruin the new-form'd cup, 
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2 you know from the temper of your friend, 
that he will do this or that. And as he had a 
dear knowledge, both of the tempter and the 
tempted, from hence his fore-knowledge of 
the Tue of the temptation took its riſe, as 
you might foreſec how your friend would act, 
did you foreſee ſuch or ſuch a temptation 
would occur; as ſuppoſe to murder not only 
you and your's, but himſelf and his. But 
then there is an infinite difference betwixt the 
divine knowledge, and your's of things pre- 
ſent; that is perfect, and muſt doubtleſs be 
fo from his perfect immenſity, or co-exiſting 
with all things, as well as other reaſons; and 
therefore there muſt be as great a difference 
betwixt his preſcience and your's: but an in- 
finitely wide difference betwixt both is not 
polſible, unleſs his be as perfect as jour's. is 
mperfect. After all; ſuppoſe we cannot ex- 
plain how he does foreſee all future contin- 
gencies, it is no argument at all againſt his 
preſcience, becauſe our ignorance (7) ſhews 
only our own imperfection, but not that 
chere is any in him, but rather the contrary : 
and of divine preſcience there is not only un- 
deniable proof from reaſon, but from fact, 
becauſe it may be prov'd he certainly has fore- 
told future contingencies at a great diſtance of 

ume. 
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time. In fine, were God ignorant of future 
contingencies, or of the future conduct of 
free agents, his knowledge has continually 
been increaſing ſince the firſt exiſtence of 
moral agents, and will be improving during 
their exiſtence : but this is an hypotheſis that i; 
derogatory to him, and therefore not to he ad- 
mitted, Wheretore, this is a plain, unforc'd 
concluſion; that the divine knowl=dye is 
compleatly perfect, in all reſpects, as to 
things paſt, preſent, and future. The divine 
underſtanding, as it is independent, cannot 
be improv'd nor limited; and therefore divine 
knowledge muſt extend to all things intelli- 
gible, as divine power to all things poſlible: 
and things impoſſible are fo, becauſe unintel- 
ligible ; as no underitanding can poſſibly con- 
ceive how any ſelf- evident truth ſhould be- 
come a falſhood, no power can make it fo, 
Therefore only impoſſibles can be unintelligi- 
bles to God. Here then is a moſt amizblc 
object of our ſpeculation, the father of lights, 
infinitely more agreeable to the intellectual 
fight, than the pleaſant light of the ſui is to 
light corporeal., All light is naturally plez- 
fant, much more fo muſt the great foun- 
tain of all light be. And, no doubt, hi 
perfect knowledge mult be pleaſant to hint. 
as it is intuitive, and without labour, as wel 
as without impertection, 


PROP, 
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Prop, XIII. The firſt uncauſed, indepen- 
dent, immutable, eternal, immenſe, ſpi- 
ritual, only one, intelligent cauſe is a per- 
fectiy powerful, or free agent (5). 


This propoſition is a plain conſequence of 


the lat, For as an intelligent being, he has 
1 clear knowledge, not only of all neceſſary 
truth, but of all poſſible exiſtence: but there 
i no poſſible exiſtence, and conſequently no 
knowledge of it, but upon ſuppoſition of ac- 
tual power, ſince poſſible exiſtence is poſſible 
to ſomething, and not to nothing, or to 
power, not to no power. Suppoſe no power 
exiſting, and you mult ſuppoſe exiſtence im- 
poſitble. This propoſition is 2 plain con- 
ſequence alſo of the laſt but one concerning 


the unity of God. As there is but one firſt. 


uncauſed cauſe, and it is impoſſible there ſhould 
be more than one; conſequently he is the 
author of all exiſtence but his own, and has 
21! dependent upon himſelf alone, as well as 


derived 


% Dionyfius Longinus in Lib. de ſublim. cum dixiſſet de 
Deo loquentes curare debere, ut eum nobis magnum, ſince- 
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derived from him; and therefore has all poyy, 
in the univerſe. 

Further; you may argue his perfect Pane: 
from his independence. His power muß be 
unlimited, becauſe it is bounded by n pont. 
or will. As theſe alone limit derived be ng; 
to a certain determinate number, d to:; 
certain extent of exiſtence, fo al to a certii 
degree of power, And as divine power | has 
always been unlimited, becauſe indener dent 
it muſt be always the fame, eternally i chf. 
ble of any limitation or dimunition. T here 
fore as actual divine knowledge, even boundleh 
knowledge, is of eaſy acqueſt, being intui. 
tive: ſo the exertion of divine power muſt be 
perfectly facil, it being nothing but volition 

And a free agent doubtleſs God * here 


17 
11 ere 


be free agency (7) in the creation, it muſt 


(e) Some men indeed den that we have free 
bat theſe need only to examine themſelves to . cany 
their miſtake I would gladly know wazrt grester inci: 
tions of freedom they could wiſh to have ther i: Me BOW hae 
—— The only indications any one can give of tree om ae, 
doing the contrary, here there are ſolid reaions to: 50:68 
ſuch a thing; or making an election among many gg 
when there is no reaſon to determine to one Mor” dun to 
other; or being able to ſuſpend the effect of nate 3007 
when without this interpofition they Neva d meckarcz!!; 
rate. Now it is certain we are capable cf giving N ehefe tn 
dications of our freed>m. ——- But no Urges Will make 
man confeſs he feels, if he be ob OF reſo! d not to cone 
it: now liberty is a thing felt. and is only to de: : 
Rextion on ourſelves and our actions; bat there is O 2 ent 
which will have weight with che wiſer and better pert of man. 


kind; and that is, that without free Will, vince and vice, 
fuftice 
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de in God, as there can be no effect but from 

a proper cauſe. And that there is liberty in 
our world, we know by experience. There 
are fo many undeniable proofs of it, that the 
Gtalifts cannot ſhew us how there could be 

eater evidence of it than we now have, even 
tho they ſhould ſuppoſe the actual exiftence 
of it, Free agents indeed determine and act 
upon motives or moral inducements, but are 
pot determin'd and acted by them as phytical 
cauſes : nay, ſuppoſe we ſhould grant the fa- 
talift, that there is no free agency in the hole 
creation, and thus deſtroy virtue and vice, 
hopes of future rewards, and fears of an after 
puniſhment : ſtil] God mult be a free being, 
or have a ſelf- determining power; otherwiſe 
the whole creation muſt be neceſſarily what it 
ie, which is contrary to ail obſervation and 
philoſophy ; for you can ſuppoſe both that it 
might not have been at all, and that it may 
not be hereafter, or it may be of ſome other 
form, very different from what now it is, 
which is an undeniable proof that it is not 


neceſſary, 


zuttide and injuſtice, are only bare words. Dr. Cheyne's 
Philoſor h. Erin. of Rebg. 140, 141, 142. 

Si Chryt ppus fato putat omnia moveri et regi, nec decli- 
mri tran; cendique poſſe agmina fati et volumina: peccata 
J80que honinum et dehQa non ſuſtentanda. neque condi- 
cenda ſunt ipus voluntatibuſque eorum ; ſe neceſſitati cuidam 
& inſtatiti : quz oritur ex fato ; omnium que fit rerum do- 
duina et arbitra, per quam necefle fic heri quiequid futurum 
7H ©: Propteren nocentium pœnas legibus inique conſtituras, 


WWnSs ad maleficia non ſponte vemunt, led fato trahuntuy. 
au. Gel. Nock. Att. lib. 6. cap. 2 


„ 


u) That our firſt idea of moral good depend nat on laus, 
may plainly appe>r from our couitant enquiries into dh julllce 
of the laws themicives, and that not only of human us, ol 
of the divine. What elfe can be the mezn:ng of gat dg. 
verſal opinion, that the laws of God ar: jut. ang hot and 
good? Human laws may be called good, of then 
conformity to the divine, But to Cal, the as ZPTetn 
Deity good, or hoty, or jult, it a goodne! 1X 
and juſtice, be conſtituted by bus, or the will © 8 
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neceſſary, nor the effect of a cauſe without 
liberty and choice. The original cauſe of 1 
things therefore is a moſt perfectly free agent 
or an omnipotent being. But yet thi; attri 
bute 1s not heceſſarily terrible, as it does not 
exiſt but along with perfect intelligence, 4; 
has been juſt ſhewn, and with perfect god. 
neſs, as we are now going to prove. 


PRoe. XIV. The firſt uncauſed, indepen. 
dent, immutable, eternal, immen#, pi. 
ritual, only one, omniſcient, and omnipe- 
tent cauſe, is a being of all moral pertec- 
tion, agreeable to his unrivall'd aturics aud 
infinite happineſs. 8 


As a free agent, he muſt have ſome moral 
character, right or wrong; for intelligence 
and will conſtitute a moral agent, or a being 
who can diſcern betwixt right and wrong, 
between truth and falſhood, and can at wel 
or otherwiſe, according to truth, Gr in con- 


radiction to it. For there is an unmade (a), 
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ternal, and unchangeable rule of right and 


wrong, call'd the law of nature, a law to all 
moral agents without exception, it being in- 
dependent upon all wil and power, incapable 
it firſt to be enacted by any, and incapable of 
being diſſolved. Truth is no object of will 
and power, but only of the underſtanding; 
but this faculty has no efficient power, but 
is only a faculty of diſcerning it's object, as 
the eye cannot form it's objects, but only is 
the organ of viſion. Subſtance can only pro- 
duce ſubſtance, not truth. Conſider, and 
you wit! perceive there is ſome truth inde- 
pendent upon all will whatever ; and fince 
truth nowerially is homogeneal, therefore all 
truth muſt be equally independent. It was 
eternally true, that the divine perfections are 
amiable, and moſt excellent, and therefore 
tht God ſhould infinitely value and love him- 
ſelf: it was alſo eternally true, that to all 
ſenſible beings pleaſure is preferrable to pain, 
that every benefactor ſhould be lov'd by his be- 
lehciary, Sc. and conſequently that there is 
2 itncis and unfitneſs of things ariſing from 
the nature of ſenſible beings, antecedent to all 
h and appointment, not only human, bat 
diyine. As there is then an eternal, unaltera- 
ble lav, of right and wrong, and as God is a 

| mora! 


Den art by ſuppoſed that there is ſomething in actions which 
7 ended abſolutely good. I he late ingemous Proteſlor, 
Mt Hutc! 


ſon's enquiry concerning moral good, &c. p. 253, 
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moral agent, the moſt perfect in tho facul. 
ties, which conſtitute any being a may 
agent, it follows, that he muſt have « ma; 
character of ſome kind, or that the determ;. 
nation and choice of his will is agrecable or 
contrary to the eternal law of rectitude. Bu 
it cannot be contrary to this law, morally 
ſpeaking, for ſeveral reaſons. As he is God 
his moral character muſt be good, becauſe { 
is this chiefly which conſtitutes a Guy, ard ng! 
any natural perfections alone, much leis not 
natural perfections with horrid terupcrs, It 
is the divine moral temper which tpready 
ſplendor and glory over his natural attributes, 
and prevents the gloom and horror which the 
contemplation of theſe would wniverfally 
ſpread in the whole uviverſe ; it is this which 
chiefly makes him lovely to himiclf, and ſu- 
premely amiable to every well-difpoſod con- 
templator of him: like the pleatant light, 
and gentle warmth of the fun, wh:ch end, 
it the moſt agreeable part in the whole mun- 
dane ſyſtem. In a word, it is only moral ex- 
cellency that is agreeable to moral agents, con- 
ſider d as ſuch, as harmony is agrecable only 
to the ear, and beauty to the eye. 

And God, as a happy being, mui be of 
good moral character, This is evident covet 
from experience, which, alas! teac'tcs us vice 
is painful; therefore it cannot be found with 
him who, as even Epicurus allows, i: the molt 
happy being: conſequcntly, as 85 

app), 
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happy, he is allo moſt virtuous. But again, 
with reference to his happineſs; it muſt ariſe 
chiefly from his moral temper; for as he is a 
moral agent, and the moſt perfect one, he can- 
not be ignorant of the rule of right; and he 
cannot act againſt it, but he muſt act againſt 
himſcif, his own peace and happineſs, ſince 
there is an antecedent fitneſs and unfitneſs of 
things; and from obſerving, or not obſerving 
this rule, ariſes the pleaſure or pain of intel- 
ligent beings ; as, from the fitneſs or unfit- 
neſs of Objects to corporeal ſenſes, ariſes the 
pleaſure or pain of animais, 
Firally, you may argue that God is per- 
tectly good in all (x) moral regards, from his 
patui.! attributes, and the law of nature con- 
junctly. Tho' theſe are not neceſſarily con- 
nected with his moral perfections, yet thoſe 
we it mediums for the proof of theſe, Thus 
there is an unalterable fitneſs and unfitneſs of 
things, when applied to one another: of this 
he cannot be ignorant, as being perfectly in- 
tellgent; and againſt this he cannot be influ- 
enc'd, being independent and omnipotent : 
ne muſt therefore always act according to the 
ſtricteſi rules of goodneſs, juſtice, truth, and 
all nora] perfection, communicating happi- 
nets, difpenſing juſtice, keeping to the rules 
of truth, and in all poſſible cates being as re- 
N mots 
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mote from unrighteouſneſs as from miſtake, 
His perfections compleatly fit him for moſt 
perfect moral conduct: his own honour re. 
quires it: and his uwn happineſs makes it in. 
diſpenſably neceſſary for him. Wherefore, 
upon the whole, God is light and truth; 
righteouſneſs and goodneſs: love and app. 
neſs. This is the God, whom reaſon diſco- 
vers, revelation declares, the only one living and 
true God. May none have any other Gods 
beſides him. 
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r 


COROLLAPITES 


From the preceding Dernonſtration 
of the Being and Attributes of God. 


4 ee nd — 


GENERAL COROLLARY. 


HE proof of the being and perfections 

»: God being fo plain, full, various, 

and ſtrictly demonſtrative ; it follows, that 
there is nothing of which we can poſſibly be 
more certain, than we may be, that God is. 
Even our own exiſtence is not more certain 
than this; for as we are certain that we are, 
lo We are fure. that we could not make our- 
leres, and that no being can be both cauſe 
ad effect; and therefore, that there muſt be 
«hit uncauſed being, independent of all be- 
des: that is, God muſt be. And from the 
T7” N 2 demon- 
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demonſtrated nature of God we conclude par. 
ticularly (). 


COROLLARY I. 
Duration 1s not God. 


You may think it trifling to take the leaſt 
notice of ſuch a conclufion as this: it would 
be ſo had it not been aſſerted; but as it ha; 
been affirm'd, how can we help denying it? 


— 


Strange things have been ſaid of God. more 
abſurd things of him than any other being 
and therefore let it not be a wonder, that wc 

take 


() Pro Diis habuerunt mundum Stoict et Varro; met 
tem quæ ex aquis omnia formavit, fine fine ct principio, 
Thales Mileſius; ſtellas et alira Anaximander ; 2era whn\ 
tum Anaximenes ; mentem igneam et mundi animam De- 
mocritus 3 animam per univerſas mundi partes omen 
que naturam comeantem atque diffuſam, «ex qua omni; 
animalia vitam capiunt, Pythagor. et Virg. ; numcrum mec 
blem, Lyſis et Philolaus; terram, Pherecydes ; quatuor de. 
menta, Prodicus ; naturam, Straton; divinam necellitatem, 
Chry fippus ; legem naturalem et divinam, Zeno Cittichs, 
orbem qui contigit cœlum, quem 5:2xpyy appellat, Parten. 
des; mentem œternam, cauſam boni in natura, Plato; uam 
mentem omnium cauſam, Aristoteles; vim naturalem ac ani 
malem qua omnia reguntur, Speuſippus ; planetas et lumen 
cæter. ſlellarum, Xenucrates ; lumen non ut in ſole et igne elt, 
{ed rationis, quo my leria occulta ſapientibus videntur, Brach- 
manes; ex atomis concretos et corporeos, humana fgura, .. 
cet ab hominibus diſcretos, Epicurus; mentem quandam {old 
tum, liberam, et ſegregatam ab omni concretione mortal, ch. 
na ſentientem et moventem, Cicero. And, Eexper 4 


p. fol, 152 
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take notice of them, and confute them; fot 
the wonder is, that they have been advanc'd. 
Then let us briefly ſhew the falſhood of this 
aſſertion concerning God. Duration, true, is 
cternl ; but this is the moſt any can make of 
it, It is only a property, and may be ſo of 
one ſubſtance as well as another: but God is 
an infinite ſubſtance, with infinite and eternal 
attributes, and therefore cannot be only du- 
ration, 


COROLLARY II. 
Space is not God. 


Some make too much of ſpace, others too 
little, They certainly run into a very great 
extreme, who would perſuade us it is nothing 
leſs than God. It is indeed a property of 
him, juſt as duration is: bat that is all; it is 
got a ſubſtance, and conſequently has not the 
attributes the divine ſubſtance has; and there- 
fore is not God (2), any more than duration 

N | itſelf. 


. Deus eternus eſt et infinitus, omnipotens, et ommi- 
dens. i. e. Gurat ab wterno in æternum, et adeſt ab infivito 
in lafndam; omnia regit et omnia cognoſcit, quæ fiunt et 
©2n0ict poſſunt, Non eſt æternitas vel infinitas, ſed æternus 
bande on eft duratio vel ſpatium, ſed durat et adeſt, 
dura 'emper, et adelt ubique, et exiſtendo lemper et ubique, 
lcrnitatem ac infinitatem Con:tituit. Cum unaquæque par- 

7 ticula 
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itſelf. What abſurdities are we oblig'd 10 
confute ! ſuch, that even the confutation of 
them is almoſt'a ſhame to the confuter : wh: 
then mult it be to the broachers or abettcrs of 
them? Again; they make too little of hi, 
who make nothing of it, or only a bare cg. 
tion of one thing to another. But nothing 
cannot be, ſince of nothing there are nt. 
tributes ; but of ſpace there are, But as thi; 
notion affects not our argument, ict them 
make what they will of ſpace, provided they 
do not exalt it into a God, 


CoRoLrLlaRy III. 
Matter is not God (a). 


This has been taken notice of before; but 
as it is a concluſion of importance, it may 
not be amiſs to reviſe it. Matter is diviſible, 
even in inſinitum, but God is not diviſible at 
all: it is ſuſceptive of various ſhapes, and 
endleily 


ticula fit ſemper, et unumquodque durationis indivi{ibile mo- 
mentum ubique, certe rerum omaium ſabricator s dom! 
non erit nunquam nuſquam. Omnipreſens eſt, non dern. 
tutem ſolam, ſed etiam per ſubſtantiam : nam vir* us fte dab. 
ſtantia ſubſiſtere non potelt. Newtoni Princip, Schal, Bel. 
ral. ſub ſinem. : 

| (a) Nor is nature God, nor an agent, perton, or ue, 
| tho' often repreſented in popular language as fact but ith 


Ty 14121 
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| the art by which God governs the world, Hobs wn 
| Jeviath. | | 
| 
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endlefsly mutable; but God is immutable: 
matter is inert, or capable only of being acted 
upon, here in a compact, there in a lax formʒ but 
God exiſts only in one uniform manner at all 
tines and places: once more, matter may 
not be eternal, but God muſt ; for the So- 
matiſts cannot prove the creation to be, a con- 
tradiction, any more than the annihilation of 
matter. Let them look upon any parcel of 
matter, a ſtone, a log, or a clod of earth, 
and aſl: themſelves, whether it be likely to be 
God, or a portion of God, 


CoRorT ANY IV. 
The univerie is not God. 


He abſolutely one immutable being: but 
the univerſe is not one, but a collection of 
many beings, and of a ſhort continuance. 
Surely none can believe in earneſt, that 
every mean, as well as excellent part of 
the univerſe, is alſo part of God; that all 
the follies and crimes in the world are 
God's, and his alone, that he does and en- 
cures every thing, is cauſe and effect, active 
and paſſive, believes and diſbelieves, wills 
and nills, loves and hates the ſame things at 
the ſane time, &c. Yet allthis ſome pretend to 
believe concerning God, and theſe not mere, 
All- thinking ſots, and infatuated debauchees; 


N 4 but 
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but men of learning and philoſophy, who 
pretend they can prove it as plainly, by de. 
nitions, axioms, propoſitions, ſcholiums ard 
vorollaries, as ever Euclid prov d any part of 
his elements Little do the unlearn'd knoy 
what abſurditics there are in books, and ſet 
off with all advantages they are capable of; 
which is the reaſon why we take notice of 
them in theſe corollarics. The caie here js 
juſt as it has been under the preceding heads; 
men fun into very Opponte extremes 00 ooh, 
ing the univerſe: with ſome it is an AH con- 
triv'd and bungled performance, carable of 
being mended almoſt ev ery where : nothing 
is right, either in the creation, or it provi. 
dence, but eſpecially in the creation: (ici ul 
is wrong, the equator and eclipticl «ro no 
ſet as they ſhould be; the rocky an un. 
tainous parts of the terreſtrial globe are anus; 
nay, every where almoſt, both in the lan. 
mate and animate creation, forme fault or 
other is found; and, in ſhort, in our world 
there is no leſs than a world of blundets, 
they pretend: and therefore who can 2 
concluding, fay they, that a world t i}, ro- 
triv'd and turn'd out, cannot be the produc- 
tion of an infinitely wiſe being, bur gut be 
the effect of chance, a fortuitous renccunte 
of atoms. What! Strange! Since chance 
never erected an houſe, not even the (0 


1 
INCAlER 


3) Cur porticum, cur templum, cur domum, ca- urbem 
non poteſt. Cic. de Nat. Deor. I. 2 
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meaneſt cottage; ſince it never made ſo much 
as a clock, nor even a ſcare- crow; ſince it 
never compoſed a ſonnet or an epigram : can 
any {ound mind imagine it has form'd our 
oreateſt epic poets, Homer, Virgil, and Mil- 
ien; that it has produc'd our greateſt philo- 


ſophets, orators, and ſtateſmen; and has. 


flam'd univerſal nature, thu' there appears 
every where the moſt exact geometrical ad- 
juſtment of parts, and the moſt exquiſite con- 
trivance is to be ſeen, eſpecially in the vege- 
table and animal world? Let the Eficurean 
tribe tell their atoms tale ever ſo often over, it 
iim ollble for us to believe it, and perha 

they hemſelves know it is all falſe, For as 
their atoms are at leaſt indefinitely diviſible, 
their number indefinite, and ſpace indefinite, 
in which they roam hither and thither ; the 


ch:nce of producing this ſyſtem muſt be in- 


wee inhnite odds (c) againſt the caſual pro- 


duction of our world, Beſides, chance, what 
* 


his wondrous cauſe? Nothing but a mete 


name or empty ſound, no ſubſtance, either 
piritual or material, nor attribute of fub- 
ſtance, 


of ice 


gor >» ſhould always throw the ſame fide in them all, we 
odd Cert2in'y conclude, either that he did it by art and 
ang, or that theſe dice could turn upon no other fide. 
-Creync's Philoſ. Prin. of Rel. p. 221, 222. | 


detinite; nay, infinite, and if fo, then there 
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ſtance, and therefore no cauſe, It i; ſtrange 
to the laſt degree then, that men, and learned 
and ingenious men, as Epicurus and Lucre- 
tius indeed were, ſhould talk in this high 
ſtrain of it, and exalt a mere nothing at thi, 
rate. Is this philoſophy ? Juſt as much as the 
moſtdelirious talk that was ever heard from any 
Lazar in Bedlam. This is one extreme con. 
cerning the univerſe. | | 
The other concerning it, is turning this 
chance-work into a God. Nature is certainly 
a ſyſtem exquiſitely well-contriv'd ; and th 
arts of the creation that are the moſt blun'd, 
and call 'd the flips and ſports of nature, may, 
however, ſerve as ſo many ſpots in the ace ol 
Venus, or as the negroe at Cleopatra's elbow, 
to enhance the beauty of other parts, and fo 
contribute to the general advantage. Al! that 
fault ſome find in it, is not to be found i 
things themſelves, but is owing to the ignc 
rance of the fault-finders. And they would 
be very ready to think ſo, did they but cos. 
fider the infinite diſtance betwixt ihe great 
author of the univerſe and themſelves, with 
regard to all perfection: and to conclude 
what they do not underſtand in the book of 
nature is all right, becauſe that little is 0 
which they do know. As Socrates having 
read a book of Heraclitus, a great philoic- 
pher, but very obſcure ; and his opinion 01 it 
being defir'd, replied, what he underl{iood 
Was 
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was very rational, and he did not doubt but 
the reſt was ſo. But yet the creation is not 
fit for being a God, unleſs for a Hottentot, or 
ſome ach Barbarian, The material part is, 
as has been ſhewn, very different in every 
reſpect from God : and the ſpiritual cogitative 


world is a divine production, but not the 


Nety, who is not ſubject to the laſſitude, in- 
zerruptions, painful ſenſations and reflections, 
that we are all conſcious to. There is another 
niſtakbe upon this head, which is, that the 
utuverle is nothing. But to proceed, 


CoRrOLLARY:Y, 


I is 2 moſt palpable falſhood, that there is 
but one ſubſtance in the univerſe. 


This is a grand principle of Spinoga's philo- 
ſophic ſcheme (d); but a grand miſtake, For 
ve ate certain that we are, that God is, and 
mat he and we are diſtinct beings or ſub- 


ſtanccs. Therefore Spinoza s fundamental 


bypotheſis is wrong: be might as well have 


ſaid, 


„his 18 the uſe which the Spinoziſts have made of the 
different des of De Cart, Malebranche, and Dr. Berke/ey, 
wand the rä, matter and extenſion are the ſame; with the 
org, the objects of our ſenſations and God are the ſame; 
and with che third, nothing and matter are the ſame. And Spi- 
da ©:.62y0urs to reconcile all three by his ſyſtem of the only 


* 


lvitance. Chevalier Ramſay's Travels of Cyrus, p. 187. 


„ 
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ſaid, that a million is equal to one, as thy 
ſubſtances, too many for us to nutnber, at 
but one. Therefore, as he and we 44 
diſtin ſubſtances, and he is immutahhe, 
we are not particles of God: and i\erefy;; 
it is not impoſſible for ſubſtance to produce 
ſubſtance, 


Conor t AR VI. 
Two infinite principles are iinpotiible 


The Magi and Manichees advancd this ab. 
ſurd tenet, and ſo have others, tho' not in the 
manner of theſe antient ſects. One invite 
and immutable being there is, and but one 
more are impoſſible for ſeveral reaſons before 
given. Suppoſe them to be of what nature: 
you pleaſe, oppoſite with the Mag/ and thei: 
followers; or perfectly ſimilar, with others 
more modern; or neither oppoſite nor ſimi 
lar, but different in ſome reſpects: any of 
theſe ſuppoſitions is inconſiſtent with rcaſon, 
virtue, and chearfui hope of happinel+. 


ORO, 
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CoROCLARY VII. 


Neither chance nor fate is God. 


Chance (e) is not either ſpirit or matter, 
either ſubſtance, or a property of ſubſtance; 
but in reality only a ſound. The Epicureans 
did indeed own that God is; but in effect 
they made him nothing, as they ſuppoſed he 
minded and did nothing, but all was the ef- 
fect of chance, and therefore that it was God. 
Fate is juſt ſuch another imaginary being or 
cauſe as chance, being neither ſpirit nor mat-- 
ter, neither a ſubſtance nor a property, but 
only a word without an idea; however 
an idea without an ideatum, Yet how 
much has been aicrib'd to this nothing by 
many, as the Pythagoreans and Platoniſts, out 
of their fondneſs for the Egyption and Chat. 
gan philoſophy, and all the admirers of aſtro- 
wy; and the ſtoics, who bound up the 
Deity if the chains of fate, and expected the 

grand 

© Derique per fortunam nibil aliud intelligo, quam Dei 

brectioncr, quatenus per cauſas externas et inopinatas res hy- 
Manas di "Sit. Spinoza in Tract. Theoiog. Folit. p. 46. 

Riches, authority, friendſhip or favour, and good fortune; 
duch aft is really nothing elie but the favour of God Al- 
. Good fortune, or caſual proſperity is honourable, 
4/7 zue 3 hgn of the favour of God, to whom 1s to be af: 


bed ali that cometh to us by fortune, no lets than that we 
Ham B+ et}... | 
Man un to br "induſtry Hobbes Hum Nat. p 45, 46: 
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permitting, or directing every thing, in its 
proper time and order. Hence there can a9 
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grand Platonic year or revolution, and circy. 
lation of all things? But it has been drm. 
ſtrated there is a God, and that he made al! 
things; and as certain is it, that he preſeryes 
and governs the univerſe. For, 


CoRolLlARY VIII. 


God 1s not excluded out of any portion of 
ſpace. 


He exiſts not in any place, not in heaven 
itſelf, ſo as not to be preſent in all others; 
but is intimately preſent with every being: 
and therefore he cannot be ignorant of ary 
one thing; and therefore, as he is all- perfect, 
cannot leave the government of the univeric 
wholly to any ſubſtitutes or vicegerents, whe- 
ther demons or others. Where he 1s, there 
are all his boundleſs perfections, inſpeCiing, 


unforeſeen accident or perfect contingency 
happen, nor blind mechanical neceſſity or un- 
exorable fate exiſt : but there muſt be both 
God and Providence; he muſt be, becauſe 
independent; and providence there muſt be, 
becauſe God muſt know all things ; and 38 
he is a moſt righteous being, he will take care 
of all things, or diſplay his e 

Th on, 
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dom, his unalterable rectitude, and immenſe 
goodneſs | in his care of all things. Certainly | 
what was worthy being produc'd by him at | 
firſt, is ſtill worthy his notice and providential | 
care, otherwiſe you ſuppoſe he trifled in his 
firſt production of things: his own works there: 
fore he will look after, and his own offspring 41 
he will love, and hate nothing his hands 1 
have form'd. If any of them, by an abuſe 
of their original powers, debaſe themſelves, 
he will nevertheleſs take all due care of them 
too; and ſhould this care of his be ſometimes 
to us inexplicable ; the reaſon muſt be weak- 
nels on dur part, and not any thing wrong on 
bis, inamuch as we can no more penetrate | 
into all the reafons of his conduct, than our | 
knowledge can be omniſcience, and our 
power Omnipotence, or our ort duration 
ſhould be eternity, and our limited exiſtence 
omu-preſence, 
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2 COROLLARY-IX. 


All atheiſtical notions muſt be falſe, and 4ll 
atheiſtical practices very wrong (/ 


All ſuch notions muſt be falſe, ſince there i; 
demonttration againſt them; as evidently 
falſe, as a propoſition contrary to any mathe- 
matical one muſt be ſo. Therefore {pecula- 
tive atheiſm is inexcuſable : and fo is practical 
atheiſm : that ſtands in direct oppoſition to 
all truth; this in oppoſition to all right and 
fitneſs ; that is againſt all evidence, this a. 
gainſt all intereſt, An atheiſtical perſualior 

5 


Y Athei antiqui ſunt, Theodorus quiz d'vit nugas eff 
qui de Diis ſermones habentur, nec eos eſſe; quare omnes ad 
furta et omne netas hortabatur: Protagoras Abdorita, Cam- 
paneus, Mezentius, Giancus, Ajax Oelei filius qui Cataud 
in templo Minervz ftupravit, et in mare percuſlys eſt ; Pen 
theus ſacrorum Bacchi contemtor et a matre cateriſque man 
_dibus interemtus ; Lycaon rex Arcadiz,. Alei:hoe, Eriſictho- 

qui Cereris J ucum abſcidit, et ad tantam ſamem comipulſos, 

ut ſua membra corroderet; Prætides, Attalanta t Upper. 
nes, Diomedes, Briareus, et ceteri gigantes, Phlegyas Lap. 
tharum Rex, Salmoneus, &c. | 

It has often been indeed, and not without reaton, gut. 
ſtion'd whether there ever was a ſpeculative Athe/!t, and wy 

ther it be poſſible, that there can be one: however, it , 47% 

too true, there are abundance of practical Aile:!., 121 who 

never enquire whether there is a God ; bree 0215 as I 

idle ſpeculation to ſuch as know not how to ime, 45 they 

think, the beſt uſe of life : and multitudes there arc who ve 
and die ignorant of many ſelf evident trutus, becauſe the 
never conſider'd them 
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the moſt monſtrous deluſion, and an athe- 


ical diſpoſition the moſt unnatural temper, 
CoROLLARY:DA. 


ſt is falſe, that all theology and religion are 
owing to revelation. 


For it is demonſtrated, by reaſon unaſſiſted 


by revelation, that God is, and that he is 2 


being of all perfection, natural and moral. 
Hence it follows moſt evidently, that he is 
jnfinitely amiable, and infinitely venerable ; 
the ſupreme object of contemplation and i 
ſecton; infinitely worthy of our moſt chear- 
fal obedience and ſincereſt ſubmiſſion; in 
dort, worthy of our moſt exalted apprehen- 
br, dur beſt affections, moſt reverential 
damage, and unreſerved obedience (g). All 
is 18 "neceflarily conſequential from his per- 
Gon (5), and the certain conſequences of 


O any 


8) Tawrs, Jen V Feet In Jrzvon Sai, Aua oy ros 19cu- 
1 1 7, ED Je EUTpPETEC UTE, Cen de ct FAVRTE, ApETN xp 
WE aAnk 1.de Mund. c. 6. 
| Nec jam verebor fidei .univerſalis dogmara enumerare, 
rai . Deum, i. e. ens ſupremum, ſlumme juitum & 
mſericordem exil tere, qui enim neſcit vel non credit ip- 
lun exiſlere, ei obedire nequit, neque eun judicem no- 
(ere, if, Eumeſſe unicum. III. Eum ubique eſſe praien- 
em IV. Ipſum in omnia ſupremum habere jus et domi- 
wm. V. Cultum Dei ejaſque obedientiam in ſola juftitia 
$ charitate ere ga proximum conſiſtere. VI. Omnes qui hac 
Wend! ratione obediunt, ſalvos tantum fore, reliquos autem 
Fido, VII. Denique Deum pœnitentibus x peccata condo- 
. Nare, 


= 
RY 
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any propoſition are as certainly true 28 che 
propoſition itſelf. Nay, one would think i i 
as natural for any that knows God, and teadily 
contemplates his adorable perfections, to lot, 
to reverence him, and cultivate every d. 
vine temper towards him; as it is for oe 
after a long tedious confinement in {ome 
lonely dark cavern, brought into open dag. 
light, and b=holding the fun in all hj; 
glory chearing the animal world, and i!ly. 
mining all nature, to be pleas'd highly, 4. 
moſt to tranſport with this fountain of 
light and heat, and to wiſh it may continue 
to diffuſe it's beams all around. But of ts 
proper tempers and duties which reaſon | 
alone teaches us are owing to God, we 
may perhaps diſcourſe hereafter in another 
part of this performance, See howerer 
how apt men are to run into extrernes, 
as to every thing relating to God in pat. 
cular : according to ſome, there is no cl. 
gion but reveal'd: and according to others 
none but what is natural: but hoth arc 
miſtaken ; the former, as we have juſt now 
ſhewn; the latter, as we could caliy 
prove; but this our defign at pretent do. 
not require from us. May both natural 


$462 


nare. Spin. Tratt. Theolog. Pol. 235, 236. An execlient 
ſummary of Natural Theology, conſider'd as drawn vp N. 
Atheiſt. 3 
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and reveal'd religion be well underſtood, and 
with great ſincerity practiſed, the former by 
our deiſtical gentlemen, and both by us 


Chriſtians. 
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I 


Or an Appendix to the two forme 
in anſwer to ſome objections again 
God's moral character, 


In which fovernl Points collateral to the pre: 
ceding diſcourſes are impartially cxamin'd 
vi x. the origin of Evil, the promiſcuous 
ſtate of things here, human nature 1 1 
moral View, Sc. 


OBJECTION 


Our reaſon is fallacious, and divine moral 
per fections unintelligible, or divine ede. 
rcignty abſolute, 


— 


EUstB. HEN we were laſt togethe”, 
endeavouring to di cover and 
prove, only by reaſon, the being and pe! rfec- 


tions of God; we obſerved that ſome concche 
at 
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of him not as a perfect being, in his moral 
character, but capricious (i), tyrannical, ſnewing 
little or no regard to the eternal rule of right, 
xr the Gtneſs or unfitneſs of things: let us now 
ſums the ſubject, which it was not then 
oroper to inſiſt upon at large, and dwell a- 
le upon it, For a flaw in his moral cha- 
-:ter would render his natural attributes un- 
zmiable; nay, ſhocking to every impartial 
{archer after theological truth: the exertion 
of teſiſtleſs power not under the direction of 
perfect wiſdom and goodneſs would certainly 
dat all thinking perſons upon wiſhing, there 
were no God of this nature, ſhould they in 
the leaſt ſufpeCt his exiſtence, This notion of 
him tends to root up every principle of love 
ind duty to him, and to beget nothing in 
their room but an unconquerable averſion to 
Um. It is certain, we can no more eſteem, 
aud honour mere power, without wiſdom 
and goodneſs, tho' ſtil'd ſovereignty, or what- 
ever people pleaſe, than we can ſee with our 
cars, or hear with our eyes: for every agree- 
ible atfection of the heart muſt have a proper 
ect, as well as every ſenſation it's proper 


0.74: organ, 


(i) To believe every thing is govern'd for the beſt by a de- 
-gning principle, is to be a perfect Theiſt: and to b lieve no 
me detigning principle, but two or three rather, or more, tho? 
ter nature good, is to be a Polytheiſt: to believe the go- 
iering mind or minds not confin'd to wbat is beſt, but acung 
according to mere humour or fancy, is to be a mere Dæmoniſt. 
Lord Shafttbury's Characteriſtics, vol. 2. p. 11. 


— —_— „ „„ e compyYyr 
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organ, and a proper object to affect the orgy, 
But power thus circumſtanc'd is no mort yn 
object of efteem and reverence than a thunder. 
clap, a tempeſt or earthquake; and the Create! 
the power, the greater mult the horror caufid 
by it be; therefore if it be infinite, the ho. 
ror from the thoughts of it muſt be unſpe;k. 
able, The bleſſed God muſt conſequently be 
againſt the ſpreading this notion of him! 
tho' he will make all reaſonable zllowances 
tor the involuntary miſtakes of ſuch as doit 
And the miſtaken votaries of fuch a Deity, 

if they conſider ducly, can approach bim only 
as the idolatrous Romans did their temple: 
erected to plagucs and fevers, or as the An- 
monites and Phenticians came to their Miſco, 
Baal, and ſuch devouring idols, to iacrifice 
their children, and cut and flaſh thuinteives, 
Indeed the gay and ſanguine, if not apt to 
think much, may imagine a capricious Deity 
might be their friend: but the cool and 
thoughtful could not think honourably of 
him, nor ſerve him willingly : the forme! 
might imagine, they could make their cour! 
to him, and ſecure his friendſhip, by r<!1gi0us 
flatteries and compliments, by little tricks 
and contrivances: but the latter muſt be 
gloomy and perplex'd, ignorant how they 
might ſooth him, and quite at a logs how be 
would reſent their officious endeavours fo gul 
his favour, Accordingly we may bud, that 
in fact the devotion of the worſſ:ippers © 


ſuch 
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ſuch a Deity was all horror with the natural 
expreſſions of it, bitter groans and howlings ; 
and their piety was little elſe than uneaſy ſuſ- 
icions and anxious fears, ſo that the more 

troubleſome theſe were to themſelves, the 
better was their opinion both of themſelves, 
and of their Deity. Thus it is with the flaves 
of a proud tyrant, whoſe caprice is his principle, 
whoſe will is his law; miſerable and daſtardly 
are they, hating him becauſe they dread him, 
and obeying him, not becauſe they chule it, 
but becauſe they dare not, or cannot help it: 
but with a free people it is quite the reverle ; 
they are ſubject not for wrath, but for con- 
ſcience fake, if they be wiſe as well as free. 
This notion of God is ſo wrong, and the con- 
lequences naturally flowing from it ſo abſurd 
and pernicious to religion, and the peace of 
our mivds ; that it is ſomewhat ſtrange any 
ſhou'd be fond of it, and ſtranger ſtill that they 
ſhould pretend they find it in revelation, fince 
o divine revelation can contradict the genuine 
dictates of reaſon : for it is by reaſon we judge 
of revelation, whether it be real or only a 
lorger; ; otherwiſe every revery of the ſuper- 
nous or enthuſiaſtic, every impoſture and 
pious fraud of the crafty and avaritious may 
all be palm'd upon us as revelation, and we 
muſt all of us at our peril refuſe to be believers 
in any delirious devotioniſt or wicked im- 
poſtor, whether the prieſt or politician, that 
sAſpoſed to tell us he is inſpir'd, Indeed 
SF 0 those 
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thoſe who give us this notion of God, at once 
ſadly miſrepreſent him, and decry reaſon 4; 
an ignis fatuus, an uncertain, nay, a (ally. 
cious guide; and ſay the moral perfeCtions of 
God are very different from our good mor! 
tempers, and therefore there is no arguing 
from what is right and fit in us to what is { 
in him, What are your thoughts of all this? 
THEOPH. Why, in the firſt place ] muſt 
ſay, it is very odd, nay, profane, in any to 
ridicule reaſon, that excellent light which 
God has given us, for our direction: it is a 
moſt (+) excellent gift, fince by this we arc 
but a little lower than angels, and without it 
we ſhould be only another ſpecies of brutes, 
It is certain, that they who are no friends to 
reaſon, find it is no friend to them; or as 
one juſtly obſei ves, none are againſt reaſon, 
but ſuch as have reaſon againſt them. There- 
fore every one ſhould forbear al! invectives 
againſt 


(4) In homine optimum quid eſt? Ratio; hac anteceu! 
animalia, Deos ſequitur. Senec. Epiſt. 27. 

Men may vilify reaſon as much as they pleiſe, nd 119 
being revil'd ſne reviles not again; yet in a more Gill an 
gentle way ſhe commonly hath her fall revenge upon a 
thoſe that rail at her. I have obſery'd that people can iti 
patience hear their teachers and guides talk agamit reator ; 
and not only fo, but they pay them preater lobmimon ad 
veneration for it. One would think this but au odd way 01 
gaining authority over the minds of men: but forme fed 
and deſigning men have found by experience, thai it “ 
good way to recommend them to the ignorant, a5 nurie: en. 
dear themielves to children, by perpetual nobe and non{enie, 
Archbiſhop Tillotſon. 
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zyainſt reaſon, otherwiſe they will only ſhew 
that it is againſt them, or that they are en- 
aged in defence of ſomething unteaſonable. 
For all ſects well know, that it" is by the aid 
of this divine light alone we are able ro make 
4 ſtand againſt ſuperſtition and religious im- 
poſture, againſt all falſe philoſophy and (which 
3; worſe) falſe divinity. Without this guide, 
even revelation itſelf may be turn'd into groſs 
nonſenſe, and render'd no better than popith 
legends, rabbinnical tales, or the Koran of 
Milonet; it will be but a noſe of wax, which 
you may diſtort and form into any ſhape : but 
underſtood and explain'd according to rea- 
ſon, it is an ineſtimable treaſury of all moral 
2nd divine truth. Therefore ſetting reafon 
aide as uſeleſs, or rather miſchievous, is not 
extinguiſhing one glorious light only in the 
moral world; but two, reaſon and revela- 
tion, and ſpreading ſuch darkneſs and horror 
there, as you would in the world natural, 
ſnould you extinguiſh the ſun. Let us not 
then, for God's ſake and our own, renounce 
our reaſon in religion, upon any account; for 
as God has given us eyes, and ſet up the ſun 
in the heavens, to ſee by ; ſo he has given us 
underſtanding and reaſon, and expects that we 
ſhould uſe theſe as well as thoſe; it would 
be hond ingratitude to him, and a fad pre- 
Jucice to ourſelves, not to do it, as it would 
be to pull out our eyes, becauſe they do 
not enable us to ſee the minuteſt, and alſo the 
| moſt 


\ 
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moſt diſtant objects. As our eyes, ſo ou; 
reaſon is ſufficient for us, and that is enough: 
thoſe ſerve our purpoſes, with care, and tak. 
ing ſuch aſſiſtance as may be had; and reaſon 
anſwers all our purpoſes too, with a good uf: 
of it, and the aſſiſtance of revelation, 

But you obſerve too, that ſome (/) pre- 
tend the moral perfections of God as me. 
rious and unintelligible : whoever they are, 
they are much to blame. For from this account 
of them it follows, that we can have ns cct- 
tain ideas of them; that they cannot bc the 
objects of Thought; that we caunot demon 
ſtrate and explain them; that we cannot be 
ſure whether we ſpeak true or falſe of Cod, 
when we aſſert he is wiſe, juſt, good, Tc, 
becauſe we ſay we know not what; that we 
cannot know how we may worſhip him 2c- 
ceptably, and imitate him in reality, he be- 
ing an unknown God ; and, to add no more 
conſequences, for any thing we know, we 
may gain his favour as well by being victon: 
as virtuous, impious and diabolical as gou!1xe: 


1 1 
1912 
Len 


19 


% What objection is more frequent with infide's 474 er. 
tines than this, that the Deity is only a comp!.c-tion 0: fg! 
founding words without any meaning. Intellect. 5-5. 040. 
Kc. Thus Mr. Gai/don the Deiſt: ſuppoſing the evittence 91 
a firſt cauſe, of what import would it be to us, unless ve vere 
better acquainted with his divine and infinite natafe 20% 
hits with a being ſo fnite as man, which can nover compte 
hend an infinite? And. if we cannot comprehend . ate. 
neither can we comprehend his will, S. Detzel. 
P. 51. 
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theſe are the neceſſary copcluſions of this fu 
poſitiou concerning the my ſteriouſneſs of the 
divine perfections: but they are wretched 
concluſions, and ſo muſt the principle be from 
which they flow, becauſe from truth nothing 
but truth is deducible. 

But here obſerve, tho good moral tempers 
ate the fame in k id in God as in us: yet in 
ſome cafes, the inſtances of both may be 
very different, Divine virtues are perfect, 
human virtues imperfect; the diſplays there- 
fore of thoſe may have nothing {imilar in the 
expreſſions of theſe, To inſtance in juſtice : 
it is certain, he will do nothing but what is 
right; yet as he gave us exiſtence, he may 
take it away. And as to his goodneſs, he 
may beſtowy his original favours differently; 
he may make different ranks of bei 7s, higher 
and lower; and may form very different be- 
1123 of the ſame rank, in ſeveral reſpects; and 
he actually has done both. Who will ſay, 
that i? God produce any beings, they muſt in 
reaſon be as perfect, and as little below him- 
elf as poffible? No, reaſon ſhews, that 
it God will form beings, he will chuſe to 
produce a variety of beings, fince it is va- 
tiety with uniforcuty that conſtitutes the 
beauty of the creation; and not that he 
hou!d produce only one ſingle rank of crea- 
ares, (xactly uniform, and as perfect as was 
pollibſa to him: and it requires only that hap- 
Pets Le Communicated to different beings, 

according 
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according to their different capacities, whe. 
ther given by him, or contracted by them. 
ſelves. In ſhort, as the author of all thing, 
he may do many things which we may not, 
and yet be moſt juſt, fince from the different 
relations of moral agents, mutt reſult diſtorent 
rights and obligations. But ſtill moral per- 
fections are the fame in kind in him and V5, 
as they are the ſame in a prince and a pea- 
fant. Some indeed imagine God has an un- 
limited right over his creatures, to do in ef- 
fect whatever can be thought of: but nn. 
limited right can be in none, fince it is a 
contradiction ; for right ſuppoſes a tale, an 
unlimited right that there 1s no rule, which 
is a contradiction in terms. No; as wes mull 
do to one another as we wonld have others 
do to us; ſo even mult the ſupteme being do 
to us as he would chuſe that we {hould do to 
him, were it poſſible that he ſhould be in 
our ſtead, and we in his: or, as one . tx. 
prefles it. For be all theſe monſtrous fp? 
% culations from every virtuous mind, 15. 
that God can do any thing unfit, or «22 ink 


* reaſon, and the like. Nor can I think = 
N e % me 


-(m) Faceſſant procul ergo a piis mentibus montrol.e 140 
ſpeculationes, plus Deum liquid poſſe quam conven, 
eum fine modo et ratione quicqu: am agere. Nec vero com- 
mentum illud recipio, Deum, quia lege ſolutus fi, chen 
hone vacare; Deum emm qui ex Ie: gem facit, maxima eum 
gloriæ ſux parte {poliat, qui rectitu em ejus et joſtitam ſe- 
pelit. Calv. opuſe de ztern. prædeſt. p. 34 N. B. Magna 
ell veritas et prævalebit 
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ſome do, that he is therefore exempt from 
« all ceprehenſioh, becauſe he is under no 
« Jaw, no ordinance. For he who makes 
„God lawleſs, deſpoils him of his greateſt 
glory, becauſe he deſtroys the divine rec- 
« titnde.“ 
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OBJECTION. Il. 


Virtue is diſtreſſed, and Vice prof- 
perous. 


: —— Pace 


W O doubt, God is perfect in bis 
moral as well as his natural 
character, according to our ideas of perfect 
virtue, otherwiſe many horrid confequerces 
will be moſt melancholy certain truths : but 
then what muſt we fay of the promiſcuous 
diſtribution of good and evil here? It is ſuch 
as has tempted many in all ages to conclude, 
that either God is not perfect in virtue ; or 
that he does not concern himſelf about hu- 
man affairs, as no great prince troubles himlel! 
about the minute concerns of infects or worms, 
or will be umpire between flies and ipiders; 
or that ſome malevolent principle prefides over 


all, ſince frequently the virtuous are bann! 
| | | | | an 
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and the vicious rewarded, How may we re- 
concile perfect virtue, and ſuch a puzzling 
diſtribution of good and evil to one another ? 
For i: is certain, divine virtue is perfect, 
God is, nay, mult be the ruler of the uni- 
verſe; and, an infinitely evil principle neither 
is nor can be. 

TnroPn. This conduct of the Deity, it 
ſeems puzzles you as it has many before 
you, who have taken but a very partial view 
of it: for this, like viewing but a ſmall part 
of a compleat piece of tapeſtry, affords us a 
rery umperfe& and defective idea of the thing. 
do when an actor at Athens ſpoke with admi- 
ration of riches, as the moſt valuable acqui- 
lition, and of the felicity of the rich as incom- 
parably the chief good; the people were all 


that was acting, and going not only to hiſs 
the actor off, but to chaſe him from the 
lage: but Euripides the author interpos'd, 
&firivg them to have a little patience, and 
they would ſee the cataſtrophe of the ſordid 
miler (). This has been the common cauſe, 
as Sunpherus upon . (%) obſerves, of 


many 


* 2 youre dh KdAASHY Pporors, & c. Cum hi no- 


vitimi verios in trajedia Euripidis pronuntiati eſſent, totus 


Populus 1 eſiciendum et actorem et carmen conſurrexit uno 

pet donec Euripides in medium proſiliuit petens ut ex- 

mg nt. viderentque quem admirator auri exitum faceret. 
u. Epiſt. 115. 
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many in the heathen world turning Atheiſts, 
duch as have no rational belief of a Deity, 
« when they obſerve the proſperity of the 
bad, and the adverſity of the good, regard 
« not the common notions they have of God, 
** but are apt to cry out with Ari/tophanes in 
his Plutus, 


* 


Shall I not dare to ſay there are nc Gods, 
2 when they do proſper who have injur d me?” 


So Diagoras reſolv'd to turn Atheiſt, when 
he ſaw a perjur d wretch living in pi oiperiry 
and Jaſon, upon ſeeing Medea making ler 
eſcape, after the unnatural murther of her 
own children, alſo exclaim d thus (p), 


Go, tell the world, there are no Gods chat way 
Where thou doſt fly. 


Nay, we fee often proud and ambitious 
princes, like the murthering Alexa, the 
| Great, Julius Ceſar, and many more int0x1- 
cated With power, and wantonly ſacrificing 

reat numbers of their own ſpecies t0 their 


pride, Juſt of dominion, ſordid avarice or te- 
venge 


EUTOS EVOPEVT 0%5 G ape 0 ug. Tron Lew, «429 4 
Sora TH Tporywd tc My ©, 
Ten a XATHTEY [1 MOT 5k £109 O55; 
Ke g, op EVTU,CEITES ETEMANT TEC fas. 
Simplic. Comment. in Epi. c. 35. p. 223. 
) Teſtare nullos qua veheris eſſe Deos. Senec. Med. 
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enge, yet meeting with ſucceſs, victories, 
eonqueſts, and rioting in power, plenty and 
pleaſures * and on the other hand, we know 
many a virtuous Epifletus, or humble Lazar, 
I deform'd, maim'd, in pain and poverty, 
moſt miſerable condition. ; 

But yet, neither the being, nor perfections, 
29: providence of God muſt be denied, be- 
cauſe they are all certain: let us then try, if 
we cannot remove this difficulty which has 
ziven much diſturbance to many well-diſ- 
doled minds, and driven the vain and vicious 
to Atheiſm itſelf, Firſt, it is certain, that 
often we are ignorant who are, and who are 
not virtuous (7); and we know not how 


good 


The following FJewißß tradition concerning Maſes may 
rot only be entertaining, but very inſtructive. This great 
prophet, it is ſaid, was called up by a voice from heaven to 
tie top of a mountain; where in a conference with the Su- 
preme Being, he was permitted to put ſome queſtions to him 
concerning his providence. In the midſt of this divine collo- 
gay, he was bid to look down upon the plains below. At 
tie foot of the mountain there iſſued out 2 clear ſpring of 
water, at which a ſoldier alighted from his horſe to drink. 
He was no ſooner gone than a little boy came to the ſame 
pace, and finding a purſe of gold which the ſoldier had 
Cropped, took it up and went off with it. Immediately after 
tis came an infirm old man, weary with age and travelling, 
and after he had quench'd his thirſt, ſar down to reft himſelf 
x the ſide of the ſpring. The ſoldier miſſing his purſe, re- 
tus to ſearch for it, and finding the old man fat down, de- 
manced it of him, who affirms he had not ſeen it, and ap- 
prals to heaven in witneſs of his innocence. The foldier not 
ſegarding what he aſſerted, kills him. Moe, fell on his face 
v1th horror and amazement, and going to expoſtulate upon 
lie caſe, was thus prevented by the divine voice, Be not 

ſurpriz'd, 


215 


rewards of their fooliſh conduct in many in- 


ado about it? We perhaps think fo; but 


ture and duration of it are ſuch as ſhew we 


ſurpriz d, Moſes, nor aſk why the judge of the whole earth 


that old man was the murderer of the child's F a 


9% az. ainft Gods PRT Ill. 
good the good are, how bad the vicious are; 
thoſe. may be worſe, and theſe better than 
we apprehend, Therefore, when theſe a. 
in proſperity, and thoſe in adverſity, the 
former may be ſuffering in adverſity the due 


ſtances, and the latter receiving a reward of 
their wiſe. conduct; both which are unde. 
niably fit and equal. The great common pa- 
rent certainly diſtinguiſhes not only between 
good and bad people, but alſo between the 
good and bad in one and the fame charter, 
and impartially rewards or puniſhes the vi- 
tuous and vicious. Again; ſuppoſe we are 
not miſtaken in our opinions of the moral 
character of others: yet it is not injuſtice in 
God, to inflict adverſity on the virtuous, and 
beſtow proſperity. on the vicious. It is rot 
injuſtice to the vicious, it 1s certain, but no 
more than if the magiſtrate allow ſome 
few conveniences to a malefactor before his 
trial and execution. Beſides, ali the prol- 
perity of the worſt, what is it; is it ſome 
very great good, that there is ſo much 


then we are miſtaken, fince both the na- 


have too high an opinion of it. The hut 
worthleſs toys of a child are to the |itle un- 
thinking 


has ſuffer'd this thing to come to paſs: the child is the oc: 
ſion of the blood of the old man being ſpilt ; but know ©, 
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tinking creature things of great value, better 
than jewels, crowns or ſcepters: but when 


he thinks and judges better in time, any may 


have his hobby- horſe or rattles for him. Nei- 


ther, on the contrary, is the adverſity of the 


good any injuſtice to them, unleſs doing 
them a kindneſs againſt their wills be injuſtice, 
Nor does this ſeemingly unequal diſtribution 
of good and evil ſhew there is in God any 
probation of the vicious, or diſlike of the 
ſittuous; becauſe it is evident, that he may 
tke this method with the former for their 
reformation (7), and with the latter for their 
improvement: and if thoſe turn their reme- 
dies into poiſons, that is their fault only; and 
if theſe do not approve of this method, it is 
becauſe it is not very pleaſant ; and not be- 
cauſe it is not proper and uſeful; for any 


who know what human nature is at preſent, 
know it is often worſe for a plentiful fortune, 


is the body is for a Pletbora. As in the na- 
tral world, it is fit that the rain ſhould fall, 
P 2 and 
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and the fun ſhine upon highways, the flint. 


rocks, and barren ſandy deſarts, as well ;; 
upon flowry and verdant meads, gardens, and 
other incloſures: ſo in the moral world, |; |; 
right that bleſſings ſhould deſcend upon th; 
bad as well as good; nay, that evils al 
ſhould befal theſe as well as thoſe : further, 
as Cod often makes no difference between 
good and bad here ſufficient for the vindica- 
tion of his honour as the moral rector of the 
world, he therefore will, I had almost aid 
he muſt, do it hereafter in ſome part of his 
creation, Let us then have but a little pa- 
tience, and wait his time of the revelation of 
his righteous judgment, and we ſhall ſoon ſee 
all feeming inequalities in his conduct ſet 
ſtreight, his whole ſcheme of government 
clear'd up, and thoſe meaſures of his which 
now ſcem to ſome little elſe than bluiders in 
his moral government, to be bright :nitances 
of wiſdom, equity, and goodneis, It 15 n0 
objection againſt any human government, tht 
the magiſtrate does not directly take the ma- 
lefactor and hang him up in chains as foon 
as the crime is committed: not to be able 
to ſuffer offenders to live a while, Would ma- 
nifeſt both great impatience and weaknek 
and not to be able to give neccſſary correction 
to the good, would diſcover a fondne:s dil 
honourable in itſelf, and pernicious to them. 
The delay therefore of the deſerved pro 

e Es men 
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ment of the bad, and the preſent correction of 
the good diſcovers the divine patience, good 
will, and purity, Thus this troubleſome 
gbietion vaniſhes, for the things objected are 
night, wiſe and ſalutary. 

But once more; tho' it be fit that things 
{2uld be juſt as they are, conſidering the ſtate 
of human nature at preſent, the nature of our 
preſent condition, that it is a ſtate of diſci- 
pine, and therefore that it is in order to an 
after ſtate: yet things do not always go on in 
this promiſcuous manner; but in all ages there 
have veen ſo many and great differences put 
between the vicious and virtuous, as are ſuffi- 
cient to ſhew every careful obſerver, that God 
has not forſaken the earth; being not unlike 
cur privy ſeſſions, which are a proof juſtice 
not neglected, but a more folemn audit is 
to be expected, Thus, the uncommon in- 
trpoſitions of providence, in behalf of the 
cauie of virtue, prove it is dear to Cod, and 
portend it {hall finally flouriſh : as the faſces 
carried before the ſupreme magiſtrate in the 
Hanau commonwealth, which ſtruck a terror 
of oticnding, and inſpir'd hope of juſtice be- 
ng executed, 

Now lay all this together, and it will ap- 
pear there is no force in this abjection: the 
cons, you ſay, profper : but you are mi— 
laxen ſometimes, in your opinion of the 
character of the perſon: and grant you are 

3 not, 
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not, yet his proſperity is ſo ſhort and mean 
in itſelf, that it is plain it is of no great value 
Vou are alſo miſtaken ſometimes, no doubt 
in your notion of this perſon's condition 60 
as well as character, fancying it is well with 
him when it is otherwiſe, You know no 
how his guilt torments him, his vices torture 
him, and his fears imbitter all his enjoyment; 
Why then ſhould he be envied his tranſitory 
poſſeſſions, ſince his enjoyment of them af. 
fords him not much ſatisfaction, his preſent 
condition is all mix'd, and near an end, and 
his future one will be fad indeed, if he cond- 
nue to be the wretch you imagine he is. To 
envy him is mean and ſelfiſh, unkind to him, 
and injurious to yourſelf, Would the lowing 
herd, had they underſtanding, be uneaß, 
and envy the bullock ſingled out for a victim, 
becauſe he is adorn'd with ribbands and gear- 
lands (7), and attended with muſick, ande 
gazing croud of ſpectators to the altar! You 
complain, the righteous ſuffer: but couſider 
here ſometimes too you are miſtaken, bot" 
in your opinion of the character, and of the 


condition of the ſufferer ; ſometimes, in your 
notion 


(s) Herenaet Ya rep morn 7) amber, sen 11755 T6 
Cm vie er TUVAACYIT Wot, BY & TAST@®, v4 en En, st ant 
Ace, b. Tx u 28 3 tu r TOY d wen TH 2) | 
Ifo gb M. Anton. Imp. de ſeipſo, hb. 8 in int. 
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This cow, whoſe horns o'er tipt with gold look bright, 

You ſhall have oftej'd, Pallas, as your right, 
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votion of his character, fince it often happens 
avicious wretch conceals himſelf under falſe 
diſguiſes ; and of his condition (), fince peo- 


{x} Non poſſidentem multa vocaveris 
Refte beatum. Rectius occupat 
Nomen beati, qui Deorum 
Muneribus ſapienter uti, 


Duram que callet pauperiem pati, 
pejuſque Letho flagitium timet: 
Non ille pro caris amicis 
Aut patria timidus perire. 
Hor. Carm. L. 4. O. g. 


Believe not thoſe that lands poſſeis, 
And ſhining heaps of uſeleſs ore, 
The only lofts of happineſs 

But rather thoſe that know 

For what kind fates beltow 
And have the art to uſe the ſtore: 


That have the generous {kill to beat 
The hated weight of poverty, 
Who more than death will baſeneſs fear, 
Who nobly, to defend 
Their country or their friend, 
Embrace their fate, and gladly de, 
Creech's Horace 


Creſcentem ſequitur cura pecunyaru, 
Majorumque fames. jure per horrui 
Late conſpicuum tollere verticem, 
Mæcenas equitum decus. 


Quanto quiſque ſibi plura negaverit 

A dus plura feret. Nil cupientium 
Nudus caſtra peto ; et transfuga divitum 
Partes relinquere geſtio. b 


Contemtæ 
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ple frequently appear to us far more happy ct 
miſerable than they really are; ſome pur. 
poſely conceal their miſeries, as Phil C. 
mines, that excellent hiſtorian, aſſures us from 
his own knowledge of many great counticr: 
in the Frenchcoart ; and many virtuon; people 
ſilently enjoy their ſecret calm, their joyouscon. 
ſcious virtue, and delightful hopes of futur 
rewards. Does not your virtuous ſufferer 
often reap no more than the fruit of his pail 
follies, in the ſorrows he meets with; Ard 
| are 
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* Contemtie dominus ſplendidior rei, 
Quam #; quidquid arat non piger Appulus, 
Occultare meis dicerer horreis 


Magnas inter opes inops. 


Puræ rivus aquæ, filvaque jugerum 
Paucorum, et ſegetis certs fides mer 
Fulgentem imperio fertilis Africz 
Fallit, ſorte heatior. | 


Quanquam nec Calabræ mella ferunt apes 
Nec Leftrigonia Bacchus in Amphora 
= Langueſcit mihi, nec pinguia Gallicis 
bi . 

| Creſcunt vellera paſcuis. 


Importuna tamen pauperies abeſt : 
Nec, fi plura velim, tu dare deneges. 
Contratta melius parya cupidine 

Vectigalia porrigam, 


Quam ſi Migdontis regnum Halyattici 
Campis continuem. Multa petentibus 
Deſunt multa. Bene eſt cui Deus obtulit 
Tarca, quod ſatis eſt, manu. | | 
Hor. Carm. L. 3. O. 16. 


Care 
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arc they not caſtigatory and medicinal? Should 
therefore the common parent of the univerſe 
ſpare the rod, he would hate his offspring; 
but he loves them, and therefore chaſtens 
them. And what, are their ſorrows great ? 
Then they will be ſhort and momentary, and 
therefore no juſt ground of complaint: if 
they are light, it would bea ſhame to grieve 
and complain, as it would be weak and child- 
ih, In a word, the preſent ſcene is paſſing 
away, 


Care ſtill attends increaſing fore, 
And craving appetite for more ; 
Meceres, honour of our knights, 
How juitly was thy friend afraid, 
To raiſe his too conſpicuous head, 
And ioar too lofty, and to enyy'd heights ? 


Thoſe that do much themſelves deny, 

Receive more bleſſings from the ſky : 

] love a mean and ſafe retreat; 

And naked now, with haſte retire, 

To numble thoſe who nought deſire ; 
ard joy to leave the party of the great: 


In my {corn'd farm a greater lord, 

Than if my eroaded barns were ſtor'd 

With all the ſtout Appulian reaps ; 

Than if to me Pactolus ran, 

And roul'd in flowing tides of gain, 
hilt 1 was poor amidſt my mighty heaps. 


A purling ſtream, a ſhady grove 
To raiſe my ſong, = — 
My farm that ne er deceives my hopes, 
Make ge ſeem happier to the wiſe, 

o' not to baſe and vulgar eyes, 

en he that boaſts his fruitful Lybia"s crops. 


Tho? 
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away, and quickly all the regular confuſion 
in providence will end in a moſt exaQ ad. 
juſtment of things, at the ſolemn' concluſion 
on the great judgment day, For can any 
think the material world is all order and har. 
mony, and yet the intellectual and moral 
world can be nothing but confuſion ? It i; 
not poſſible, - N 


Tho' no Calabrias bees do give 

Their grateful tribute to my hive; 

No wines by rich Campania ſent 

In my ignoble ca ſks ferment; 
No flocks in Ge//ick plains grow fat; 

Yet I am free from pinching want, 

And begg'd I more my lord would grant; 
And to my wiſhes equal my eſtate. | 


But now more ſafe, and more ſecurely bleſt, 
Than if my hand graſp'd Eaſt and Weſt: 
He that aſks much, muſt till want more, 
Happy! to whom indulgent Heav'n 
Enough and ſparingly has giv'n, 
And made his mind proportion'd to his tore. 
— e's Chreech's Horace. 


This repreſentation of a happy life, drawn by the prince 
of the lyric poets, is ſo juſt and beautiful, that the learyed 
reader will not take it amiſs to find it here, zud the unleorned 
will probably be highly pleas'd with the tranſlation of ic, as 
perhaps it may be new to him; tho' indeed it is much interior 
to the inimitable original. 


BY 
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OBJECTION III. 


Human nature, a divine production, 
is originally corrupt and vicious. 


TY laſt objection againſt the 
moral character of God is an- 
{wer'd to my full ſatisfaction. I wiſh there 
may be reaſon to ſay as much concerning this 
other, which I am now going to propoſe, 
from the exiſtence of moral evil in our world, 
that ſource of all other evils. My query then 
is, whence comes moral evil, if the divine 
moral character be perfect, and an infinitely 
vil principle be impoſſible? Or, that I may 
put it as I find Epicurus and others have 
done; whence comes evil, ſince God is ei- 
ther willing to prevent it, but not able; or 
able, but not willing, or neither able nor 
Filing, or both able and willing? If 55 


EusE B. 
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but unwilling, he muſt be malevolent , if 
willing, but unable, he muſt be impotent 
if neither able nor willing, he mult be both 
impotent and malevolent ; if both able and 
willing, then evil had never been (x), 
Some, I own, diſcourage all enquiries into 
this ſubject, from an apprehenſion that it js 
too difficult for us to manage them rightly, 
therefore, they ſay, we ought to reſt content 
with believing that God is infinitely wiſe and 
good, and refer the ſolution of this obiection 
for another time and world, where we {hall 
be free from the imbecillity, miſtakes and 
prejudices that now attend us, and be better 
qualified for a taſk ſo difficult. But I cannot 
be of this mind, fince our own experience and 
obſervation irreſiſtably convince us there 1s 
abundance of evil here; evil of 1umpertection, 
as weak faculties, a ſhort underſtanding, aud 
an unſettled judgment ; natural evil, 25 pain 
of all degrees and kinds; and moral cuil, 
wrong defires, refolutions, and practices, 
Therefore, a thinking mind has it not in its 
choice, not to think of this queſtion; «nd to 
ſuch an one it is no anſwer, to ſay that he 
ought not to trouble his head about i: ; and 
to a vicious atheiſtical queriſt it is to ho pu- 
ö 5 polo 
(x) Cum melius fit in mundo nulla eſſe peccata, ©: tamen 
nent, non elt Deus, alioquin illa tollere debe 
Deus eflet, ſicut nec facere, itz neque permittere vaceret, uc 


peccata fierent, permittit tamen, igitur non eil. Wan. . 
Amph. Provid. | 
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ſe to return this anſwer. Thus Simplicius 
(J) tells us, that © the diſputes concerning 
the nature and origin of evil not being well 
« ſettled, hence ſprung great impiety againſt 
« the Gods, bad moral principles, and innu- 
« merable unſurmountable objections.“ It 
mutt then, methinks, not only be allowable, 
but expedient to conſider this queſtion, which, 
if we refuſe, atheiſtical men will diſcuſs, and 
take a dreadful advantage from our filence 
about it, to propagate horrid falſhoods to the 
diſponour of God, the deſtruction of mo- 
rality, as well as of religion, and of the 
of many, The all-perfect Deity doubtleſs 
does nothing unworthy of himſelf, and there- 
fore nothing which ſhould not be examin'd 
into, and brought to light as much as poſſible: 
© 
Heri THe uan05adftws TWY KAKG! 6 A705 Un xaos op 
r Ts EM Ky THs 
nden W/4&Y@yIGs Tas ap dür peng, th TAGS X 
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vp. Comment. in Epict. C. 34. 
No doubt moral evil had not been permitted, had not God 
been able to bring good out of even this evil : but he who can 


make light ſpring out of darkneſs, can now diſplay his ado- 
table grace in aſliſting and pardoning the returning finner. 


And man has now an opportunity of practiſing many excellent. 


virtues, which without moral evil there could have been no 
:eed of; and even to this he owes ſome of the greateſt plea- 
fures of the virtuous kind: were there no night in nature, 
there would be ro morning ; and were there no enemy, there 


could be no victory; ſo in the moral world, the moſt exalted. -* . 


Joys ſucceed virtuous ſorrows, and the moſt entertaining de- 
lights, or rather tranſports, follow painful conflicts and tedious 
cbious ſtruggles. In a word, fin is led captive by the power 
of riglceouſnels, and by the admirable wiſdom of God ſerves 
0 illultrate his goodneſs, 
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let error and deluſion ſhun the light, and fly 
from the moſt careful ſearch ; but truth and 
right love light, and invite our ſtricteſt 
examination and reſearches. Is not this right; 
And is it not fit, as I have propoſed my ob- 
E that I ſhould vindieate the propoſal 
ä 
Tu RO H. Ves; if we do not conſider it, 
Atkeiſts will; fo that we are not at our li- 
berty to paſs over it in filence ; nor need we 
deſpair of finding out a ſufficient anſwer to 
all that they can axe; x" upon it, againſt 
the moral character of God. 
In order to this, let it firſt be confider'd, 
that the perfections of God did not oblige 
him to make ſuch a ſyſtem exactly as ovr's, 
of it's preſent magnitude even to an atom, 
and of it's preſent compaſs to an hair's breadth, 
nor with all the ſpecies of beings now be- 
longing to it, whether vegetable, animal, ox 
rational, and the preſent number of each. 4 
variety of beings then God might produce, if 
be pleaſed; otherwiſe it will follow, that be 
cannot exerciſe his perfections in any produc- 
tion, ſhort of the moſt perfect that he is capa- 
ble of bringing into exiſtence; and conſe- 
quently, as his petfections are infinite, that 
therefore his productions muſt be all infinite; 
or, if that is not poſſible, they muſt be the 
next degree to it. But let any prove hi, 0 


ſhew that a vegetable or animal b 628 
n avC 
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haye been produc'd, nothing but beings of the 
higheſt pofſible perfection: this none can ſhew, 
fince the communication of any one degree of 
rfection below the very higheſt of all is a 
Lindncks and conſequently a proof of divine 
goodneſs and wiſdom, as we will ſoon prove, 
and no injuſtice to the inferior being, but a 
kindneſs. A variety of beings then is con- 
ſtent with every perfection of God, and 
with our beſt ideas of right, and wiſdom, 
provided he produce none but whoſe exiſt- 
ence is better to them than non-exiſtence, 
And a variety of beings is not only a diſplay 
of the divine perfections, but an entertainment 
to intelligent creatures: and tho' it be poſſible, 
ſome of them may wiſh, they had been ad- 
vanc'd higher in the ſcale of created exiſtence z 
yet this very probably is but a rare wiſh, and 
attended with no great uneaſineſs. Have we 
ever either known or heard of any who could 
not enjoy his exiſtence with any eaſe, becauſe 
there are ſeveral ranks of beings ſuperior to 
him? The extreme mankind run into ge- 
nerally, is the contrary (2), too great a pro- 
Fe penſity 
* EY JS” goowTpoy en, 
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penſity to the animal life: ſo that if there he 
any thing amiſs with them in thei: preſent 
ſituation in exiſtence, it is that they are plac' 
ſo high in the creation: of the two, they 
would rather chuſe to deſcend than aſcend i" 
the ſcale of being, and be of the carnivorous, 
or ſome other brutal tribe, than of the &. 
raphic, or any other angelic order; as the 
| baſe voluptuous wretch, who wiſh'd he had | 
throat as long as the crane's, that his glntts. 
nous pleaſures might be proportionably pro- 
long d. However, a variety of beings i; 
certainly to the honour of the great former of 
all things, and to the entertainment of his ra- 
tional creatures. This is in the creation very 
ſimilar to variety of notes, in muſick, of co- 
lours in painting, of features and lincaments 
in ſtatuary, and of contrivance in architec- 
ture: ſo important is it, that without it ther- 
would be no harmony, and no beauty in ths 
a Creation, 


Kat Town Ss pace, 
Kett uapyapov TPaAynacs 
Ki Tavd'akv jau, 
Movov, T0901 TATE) ME. | | 
| Anacreon, p C, . 
Videas etiam Theocriti Idyll. 3. l. iz, &c. 
Mere I (who to my coſt already am 
One of thoſe ſtrange prodigious creatures n 
A ſpirit, free to = e for my own ſhare, 
W hat caſe of fleſh and blood I'd pleaſe to wot 
Id rather be a monkey, dog, or bar, 
Or any thing than that vam animal, 
That boaſts himſelf of being rational. 


Satire upon Man. | 
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creation. Who does not admire it in the 
vegetable and brutal world; in the vegetable, 
the fraprancy of the roſe, and the beauty of 
the tulip; in the brutal, the courage of the 
lion, and the gentleneſs of the lamb? And 
i; it not as amiable in the higher, the intel- 
:&uzl world? Thus S:mphcius (b) reaſons 
upon it: © As an artificer would not make 
„all the parts of an animal eyes only; fo 
« neither has the divine logos or reaſon made 
all creatures Gods; but ſome Gods, ſome 
«* demons, ſome men, ſome inferior ani- 
4 mals, not from envy, but that it might 
« diſplay it's fecundity, But we are like un- 
" ſkilful ſpectators of a piece of painting, 
condemning the painter, becauſe he has 
not laid on bright colours every where, 
" whereas he has given to each part it's proper 
colour: or like thoſe who would blame a 
" tragedy or comedy, only becauſe all the 
perſons of the drama are not kings or he- 
ives, but ſome are ſervants too, and clowns 
acting in character: whereas the drama 
would not be elegant nor taking, were 
the low characters caſt out.” 


3 But 
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But you may ſay, what is all this concern. 
ing variety of beings to the purpoſe ? Why, 
it is not a full ſolution of the difficulty, bot 
rather an introduction to it. For either thi; 
muſt be allow'd to be right in the perfect 
former of all, or we muſt ſay, either he 
ſhould have made nothing, or elle beings | 
as perfect as poſſible: but we have 4. 
ready prov'd, that a variety of beings is ho. 
nourable to bim, right in itſelf, and requiſite 
to the beauty of the creation. 

And now we come to conſider the objec- 
tion directly, which hinges here, whether it 
be conſiſtent with the divine perfections to 
make a being capable of virtue and vice, of 
happineſs and miſery? That is, whether 
there ſhould be any rank of beings ſuperior 
to ſtocks or brutes? For imperfection and 
peccability are involved in the very nature c- 
a free agent, tho ever ſo highly acvanc'd in 
the rank of created beings. Particulaily, the | 
query is, why has God made man, ſuch 2 
fullible and peccable creature, of weak reaſon 
and ſtrong paſſions? Why ſuch a creature 
as man, who, to ſpeak pythagorically, IS 45 
the Thſeeles between the Jjopleuroz and Sca- 
lenum, not ſo ordinate, as the one, nor {0 in- 
3 as the other; the Nexus ab the ange- 
lie and animal works, as * Zoopbhyſon, Of 
ar,imal plant, is ſuppoſed to > between the 


animal and vegerable work, An auſwel 
hereto 
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hereto requites, that we take a view of man 


confider'd as the creature of God: and if, 
upon taking this view of him, he appear a 
being worthy the divine perfections, the ob- 
jection will vaniſh, Man is a compound crea- 
tare (c), conſiſting of ſoul and body. As to 
his ſoul; it is a ſimple, uniform, intelligent 
ſubſtance, endued with ſeveral faculties deno- 
minated from their objects, and diſtinguiſh'd 
by the names of perception, judgment, and 
liberty. The perceptive faculty is that by 
which the foul takes notice of the objects 
preſented to it; and in this it is paflive, In 
the excrciſe of judgment it is free, for man 
can chuſe whether he will retain or recal the 
impreſſions made upon him, and with what 
degree of exactneis he will confider them, 
that he may diſcera the relation between 


them: yet at length, he 1s not at liberty ta 


letermine as he will concerning the agreement 


2 QC 


„ Ut genus hominum compoſitum ex corpore et anima 
eſt; ita res cunctæ Rudiaque omnia noſtra, corporis alia, alia 
ami haturam ſequuntur. Salluit. Bell. Jugurth. , 

Hom':.-m ab ſtirpe ipſa neque abſolute bonum nec malum 
wlci: {ed ad utrumque proclive ingen ium eſſe. Habere qui- 
dem ſeanda quædam utrarumque rerum, cum naſcendi origine 
coul ca. que educationis diſciplita in alteram debeant partem 
amcace Apul, de Philo. e e 

Prima igitur et optima rerma natura pietatis eſt magiſtra, 
dur nullo vocis miniſter io, nullo uſu literarum indigens, pro- 
Pls ac tacitis viribus, charitatem parentum pectoribus libe- 
'orom infundic. Quid ergo doctrina proficit * Ut politiora. 
ſellcet, non ut meliora fiant ingenia: quoniam quidem ſolida 
"2s nalcitur magis quam fingitur. | ET egos 

Valer. Max. lib. 5. cap. 4. 
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228 Objeftions againſi God's PART III. 
or diſagreement of his ideas. Liberty is 3 
power of acting, or not acting, according to 
his judgment concerning things, or his own 
conduct. Theſe are our principal powers; 
to which the kind author of our frame has ſu- 
peradded many natural inſtincts or tendencies 
towards truth and virtue; as, a deſire of know. 
tedge, ſocial affection, a ſenſe of honour, love 
of order, or a ſenſus decori et honeſti. Belide: 
theſe, there are ſeveral modifications of the 
mind, owing to it's union to the body, as all 
the appetites, the paſſions and affections ne- 
ceſſary to the preſervation of life, and to the 
propagation of our ſpecies. All theſe powers, 
inſtincts, paſſions, affections, and appetites, 
conlider'd as they refer to their original ends 
and uſes, will appear worthy their author, 
and fit for man, It would be too tedious, 
neither is it neceſſary in the preſent enquiry, to 
prove this of every one particularly: all of 
them conſider'd in their original ſtate, and in 
the proper management of them appear unex- 
ceptionably fit: and no evil can be founc, 
upon the moſt critical ſearch, in the origins! 
frame of human nature, but that of impertec- 
tion, which in fomg degree muſt be in tt! 
moſt perfect created being; and man orig1- 
nal imperfection, we ſhall ſhew, is not {0 
great as to be diſhonourable to his maker, 
Exiſtence, in general, is better than non 
_ exiſtence ; the animal life than the 707719, 0 

> inactivity 
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ina@ivity and inſenſibility of matter; intelli- 
2ence and liberty, than inſtinct and paſſion, 
In man theſe all meet, exiſtence, life, in- 
int, paſſion, and liberty: and of them all, 
liberty is the moſt valuable, as here his in- 
ward approbation and applauſe are originally 
founded ; as it is this which renders him ca- 


pable of virtue and happineſs, and without it 


ill the difference betwixt him and a puppit- 
bew would be only this, that he would be 
conſcious, the other unconſcious : it is this, 


which, if rightly uſed, would render mat 


like to God in rectitude and happineſs, as 
the perfectly right uſe of it renders God happy 
in himſelf, and adorable to all intelligent be- 
ings, Therefore, the' by the abuſe of it an- 
gels become devils, and men are become, too 
many of them, worſe than the ſavage beaſts 


of the forreſt; yet to a right uſe of it all ra- 


tonal and moral excellency and enjoyment 
eto be aſcribed : it muſt then be a moſt va- 
able gift of God, and be confeſs d to be ſo, 
by all who acknowledge there is a difference 
betwixt appetite and reaſon, betwixt the ani- 
mal and rational life, and between animal 
nd rational pleaſures; and are willing to 
grant, that the abuſe of any thing is no good 
agument againſt it. Man indeed, in his in- 
fantile tate, is a moſt helpleſs creature; but 
when grown up to a mature uſe of reaſon, if 
be employ his intelligence and liberty aright, 

3 1 
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improving himſelf in all virtuous tempers, and 
diffuſing happineſs all around him, according 
to his ability; he is an excellent being, like 
the Deity, aſpiring after, and fitting himſelf 
for a glorious. and happy ſtate of exiſtence 
But ſhould he, on the contrary, abuſe his lj. | 
berty, and become vicious and miſcrable; the 
fault is all his own, and he will lay the blame 
at his own door, apd not upon his maker, for 
cither giving him liberty at firſt, or leaving 
him afterwards to his liberty. For the fr 
Konation of 1t was a great favour, and the aſta 
continuance of it muſt therefore be to too: 
had God not made him at all, or not made 
him man, he had denied him this favour; 
and had he not continued it, but re\'rain'd 
bim in the uſe of it, and by reſiſtleſs might 
had influenc'd him to right action, chen man 
would have been deſpoil'd of this giſt of God: 
and tho' by this method he would pave been | 
render'd incapable of vice and miſery, he 
would have become equally incapal ue of vie 
tue and happineſs, But certainly of the two, 
it is better to be capable of virtue and Ns of 
happineſs and miſery, than to be incapable of 
any of them. Who that conliders things 
duely, would not, if he had it in his option, 
much rather be a man than a flock, or au 
odoriferous or beautiful plant, or an animal, 
whether of the flying, walking, creeping or 


ſwimming tribe ; tho he is probably the 
loweſt 
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loweſt of all intelligent ranks of beings, and 
z being in whom there is a mixture of under- 
ſtanding and paſſion often claſhing with one 
another in this world, where there are two 
diſtinct ſets of objects ſuited reſpectively to 
each? As mean a being as man is, if com- 
par'd with ſuperior orders of intelligent be- 
ings, he is far from being a creature unwor- 
thy his great former; none can prove he is ſo, 
but by proving that a variety of beings is in- 
confiftent with the divine perfections, which 
3 impoſſible; or by ſhewing that man ſhould 
not have been made what he is, which like- 
wiſe is impoſſible. 

And now take the ſum of what has been 
offer d in anſwer to your laſt objection con- 
cerningz man, from the following paſſage of 
that excellent writer (4) upon this argument, 
Simpliczus, © Whether mutt not God be 


the author of fin, ſince he gave liberty, 


« and permits man to abuſe it? But he that 
* faith, that God ſhould not have itood by 
and permitted him to do this, mult affert 
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one of theſe two things, either that the ſou! 
being free ſhould have been hinder'd from 
uſing her liberty, or elſe that ſhe ſhould 
not have been intruſted with it at all. The 
former is abſurd, for what liberty can 
there be where there is no choice, and 
what choice when the mind is neceflarily 
determin'd? As to the latter; no evil i; 
eligible in itſelf ; but if this ſelf-determi- 
ning power muſt be taken away, or ſhould 
not have been beſtow'd at all, the reafon 
is, either becauſe it is not good, or be- 
caule very bad: but ſhould any aſſert this, 
it would be becauſe he does not confider 
there are many things much valu=d, and 
yet they are not to be compar'd to liberty, 
which excels all ſublunary things, and 
there is none who would rather chnfc to be 
a plant or brute than a man: it then God 
diſplay'd his goodneſs in giving to inferior 
beings perfections far inferior to this, was It 
unfit for a good God to give man this felt- 
determining power, and then to permit 
him the free uſe of it? Beſides, had God 
to preyent fin, taken away this power, 
after he had beſtow'd it, he would thereby 
have deſtroy'd the foundation of virtue, 
and the very nature of man; tor virtue 
could not have been, had there becn 10 
poſſibility of acting wrong or right. Therc- 
fore, tho' we attiibute this fel{-determining 

c DaWer 
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power to God as It's author, which was ſo 
« necefſary in the order of the univerſe ; 
« there's no reaſon to attribute alſo the origin 
« of evil to him, which is produc'd by the 
« abuſe of that power. For God does not 
e cauſe the averſion to good, which is in the 
vicious ſoul ; but only gave it a power that 
might be abuſed to evil out of which God 
produces fo much good, as could not have 
been without it.. | 

In fine, it now plainly appears, that free 
zgency, together with the natural conſequence 
of it, peccability, or the poſſibility of moral 
evil and miſery it's attendant, and that the 
ereateti variety of free agents are all right and 
at, and perhaps the beſt upon the whole. 

EuskB. I am well fatisfy'd, that they are; 
and that man, tho very fallible and peccable, 
is not ſuch a deſpicable, nay, odious creature 
in his original ſtate, as has been often repre- 
euted, both by ſome philoſophers and others. 
How have both ſet him before us, in the moit 
odious colours! The philoſopher of Malniſ- 
bury (c) gives the following account of him: 
Ihe ſtate of nature is a ſtate of war, and 
man is not a fociable creature by nature, 
but by accident; all human ſociety pro- 
ceeds from fear, luſt of dominion, ſelf- 
intereſt, Sc. Man is a creature born un- 
apt for ſociety, and there is by nature a 

; „mutual 
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e mutnal defire in all men of hurting each 
other: nay; natural propenſions to benes. 
* cence are not ſo ſtrong in men as in brute: 
“% and men exceed e bears, and ſer⸗ 
« pents in cruelty and rapaciouſneſs, for theſ- 
ate not rapacious beyond hunger, but men 
** are,” Such is this philoſopher's anthropy. 
logy, or deſcription of man: and according 
to this account of him, he is rather the of. 
ſpring of ſome fiend or fury, or the Magi 
chean principle of evil, than of the pertedl) 
wiſe and good God, His nature and duty lie 
quite croſs to one another, one drawing one 
way, the other the contrary. Take a portic 
account of him in the celebrated lines of 4 
noble, but atheiſtical poet. 


O weariſome condition of humanity ! 
Born under one law, to another bound; 
Vainly begot, and yet forbidden vani!”, 
Created fick, commanded to be ſound, 
It nature did not take delight m blood, 
She would have made more eaſy ways to 
X 8900. 


| Befides theſe, there are others (7), whole 
deſcriptions. of human nature in it's original 
2 ſtate 


J) Thus has human nature been ill thought of, ang mlire 
preſented, as long ſince as Ariforle's time, who afhi mad that 
things, and particularly man, is il! conſtituted, inaſmuch 23 
he is naturally more inclin'd to be vicious than Vim ous, _ 

| | rob. 
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{tate are not leſs borrid at all: with them it is 


only a medley of a devil and a brute, naturally 


ayerſe to all wiſdom and goodneſe, and prone 
my 


prob. Seft. 10. and Prob. 44. Tho? he contradicts bimſelf 
elſe here, aſſerting that we are more naturally ee of 
virtue. Ariſtot. Ethic. 1. 2 

Waile no other ideas are DO ue, faith a much 
philoſopher than Lriforle, of pleaſure or advantage, than 
thoſe that relate to the external ſenſes ; nor other affections repre- 
ſented as natural, fave thoſe towards private good: it may be 
Nicole to per! ads many, even of thoſe who are notenemies 0 
virtue from inclination, of the u iſdom of the Deity, in mak- 
ing the bials of our nature oppoſite to his laws; and making 
Ky plcafure, the moit natural character of good, attending the 

malibited actions, or the indifferent ones ; while obedience to 
the law muſt be a conſtrain'd courſe of aching inforc'd on 
by per.alti-« contrary to our natural affections and ſenſes. Na- 
ture and grace are by this ſcheme mace very oppoſite. 

Whereas if the preceding account be true, we fee no ſuch 1 
conſiftency 2 every paſſion and affection in it's moderate de 
is mocent, many are directly amiable, and good mora v4 
we ave tenſes and affections leading us to public as well as 
private good; to virtue as well as to external pleaſure.” The 
excellent t profeſſor of moral philoſophy, Mr."Z*chin/on's na- 
ture aud conduct of the paſſions, p. 86, 87. Let me indulge 
my 1cader and myſelt the plcaſurg of confidering another of 
the fine paſſages in which this author abounds : if we call that 
ſtate, thoſe affections and diſpoſitions, natural to which we 
are incliu'd by ſome part of our conſtitution, antecedently tc 
any volition of our own, or which flow from ſome principles 


in our nature, not brought upon us by our own art, or that 


ef otters ; then it may appear, that a ſtate of good-will, hu. 
manit\”, — ONE. mutual aid, propagating and ſupporting 
offspring, love of a community or Country, devotion, ar love 
and gratit ud to ſome governing mind, is our natural Rate, to 


which we are naturally inclin'd, and do actually arrive za uni- 


rerſally, and with as much oniformity, as we do ta à cer 


Pature and ſhape. Ibid. p. 198, 199. Theſe Added ed ag | 
edt: ons are as mach innate as teeth, nails and hair aus 2 25 | 
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236 Objettions againſt God's Payry Ill. 
only to folly and all evil. But is this a 
juſt deſcription of man in a ſtate of nature, 
which is given us by atheiſtical philoſopher; 
and poets, and by others of a very different 
character? ; 

Tu rorn. Whoever they are, that ſpeak 
thus of original haman nature ; they moſt 
wretchedly miſrepreſent it, and as jul] 
might they call light darkneſs, or good evil; 
for ſuch a creature as this is no more a divine 
production, I had almoit ſaid, than God 
is a ; 

Suppoſe an infinitely evil principle had 
form'd him, could he have turn'd him out 
of his hands a much worſe creature than he is 

| repre- 


a foetus ; or branches, leaves, flower, fruit or ſced are in ve. 


getables before they ipring. 


ph % Coe n evees. Ariſtot. Top, 5. 2. 
| Homo eſt animalis ſuapte natura man ſuetum. 
cue: [EV Y οννũ9·ẽ vA Ye, u eg GUN ERSY . 
. 3 Plut. in vit. Pomp. 
Vix quifquam gratis malus eſt, aut fi quem malitia propter 
ſe delectat, is ultra modum humanum proceſlit : qui fact, 
odio habet injuriam. Publius Mim. 
Falſo queritur de natura ſua genus humanum, quod imbe- 
cilla, atque zvi brevis, ſorte potius quam virtue regatur 
nam contra reputando, . neque majus aliad neque p:zzitabil1us 
invenias; magiſque naturæ hominum induſtriam quam im. 
aut tempus deefſe. Sed dux atque imperator vitæ mortal: 
auimus eſt: qui ubi ad gloriam via graſſatur, abunde pollen, 
otenſque et clarus eſt. Sin captus pravis cupidin.bus, ad 
nertiam et voluptates corporis peſſum datus eſt, pension 
libidine paulliſper uſus : ubi per ſocordiam »ires, empus, m. 


genium defluxere, nature infirmatas cauſatur: ſuam quil {uf 


culpam actores ad negotia transferunt, — Amme incor 
ruptus, æternus, rector humani generis agit, atque habet 
cuncta, neque ipſe habetur. Salluſt. Bell. Jogurth in e. 
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ſepreſented? No; but let us take another 
view of him in his whole frame, view him in 
wery light, and we ſhall find this notion of 
him very wrong. For as that admirable ge- 


dus, Monfieur Paſchal, obſerves, © it is of 


dangerous conſequence to repreſent to man 
ho near he is to the level of beaſts, with- 
« ont ſhewing him at the ſame time his great- 
gels. It is dangerous allo to let him ſee his 
« oreatneſs, without his meanneſs. It is yet 
more dangerous to leave him ignorant of 
© either ; but very beneficial that he ſhould 
be made ſenſible of both.” It is certain, 
that human ſociety is not to him as the com- 
pany of enemies, nor are malice, rancour, 
and hatred of his ſpecies his natural tempers: 
ef approbation and applauſe depend not upon 
worrying his fellow - creatures, but upon the 
contrary, nor his own happineſs upon their 
miſery, On the contrary, we ſhall find no 
worſe affection about him, even when de- 
Mad by a fooliſh education, evil examples, 
ind ſomething falſely call'd religion by forme, 
nan ſe f. love: and tho' he is often angry, in- 
arious, Sc. yet much of life is paſs d away 
h offices of natural affection, friendſhip, te- 
ave and domeſtic uſefulneſs. As we ob- 
rv d before even our moſt flagitious male- 
attors would rather chuſe to compaſs their 


ea 


- 


ende, without their villanies than by them. 


After all the changes our nature has paſs d 
aro, and all the injuries done to it by pa- 
rents, 
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rents, tutors, and others, there remains the | 


public ſenſe, and that of decorum and . 
neſtum in ſome degree, ſome reverence foi 


the Deity, and ſome propenſity to benef.. | 


cence. And tho' our paſſions are « frequent 
cauſe of uncaſineſs to ourſelves and others, | 
being under bad government; yet it would 
not be well for us, to be without them; nay 
without any one of them, ſince they are al! 
moſt wiſely ballanc'd, like our antagonill 
muſcles of the body, all together ſabſeryient 
to the neceſſities and pleaſures of a rational | 
being. Beſides, we are endued with reaſon, | 
that our paſſions may be govern'd aright to 
our own and others intereſt, by retlexion, 
conſideration, and reſolution :; which arc the 
things moſt wanting, and not the extinction 
of our paſſions and powers, and being ſup- 
phed with ſuch as are very diffeient (rom 
them. What, ſhould good-will, compaiſion, 
humanity, love of offspring, of out ſpecies, 
our country, reverence for the Deity, toge- 
ther with hunger and thirſt, be all rooted up? 
For theſe are our natural appetites and pal. 
ſions, as appears from the niceſt {crutiny into 
human nature in it's beginning. Are there | 
private tempers, and are there not public al- 
fections, wiſcly adjuſted (g)? So that taking 
1 25 | , away 


leg) Univerſal benevolence towards all men, we my cov 


pare to that principle of gravitation, which perhaps extends 
tos all bodies in the univerſe ; but like the love of Lancvo.rnch, 


(> 


rene 
Werean 
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away Either claſs of tempers, would deſtroy 
the natural balance, and be deſtructive to 
human nature: and any may perceive the 
conſequence would be bad, of increaſing or 
zbating either, as the love of our ſpecies, of 
our country, our offspring; a change in theſe 
powerful ſprings of human conduct on either 
hand, by increaſing or diminiſhing the na- 
tural biaſs would be ſenſibly felt immediately 
for the worſe. | | 
Theſe are apprehenſions of human nature 
form's from experience and obſervation, and 
not from wrong. politics, or a falſe religion, 
thoſe two grand engines by which wicked. 
priaces and prieſts vitiaic both themſelves and 
others ; nar from philofophy ſo call'd, a third 
method of ſpreading falſhood and vice in our 
world. This is a view of ourſelves in both 
the greatneſs and meanneſs of our frame, 
which in the whole appears amiable and ex- 
cellent, as an elegant piece of painting with 
is florid and ſhady colours, or rather as the 
mundane 


increaſes a2 the diſtance is diminiſhed, and is ſtrongeſt when 
bodies come to touch each other. Now this increaſe of at- 
action upon nearer approach is as necelfiry to the frame of 
ue aniverſe, as that there ſhould be any attraction at all: for. 
general attraction equal in all diſtances, would by the contra- 
wy of {ach equal forces, put an end to all regularity of mo- 
ton, and perhaps ſtop it altogether. The ingenious Mr. 
Butchinſon's inquiry concerning moral good and evil, p. 198, 
109 9 5 

Videa et im Euriphami Pythagorici, lib. de vita, inter 
fagmerts quzdam Pythagor. p. 7. 
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mundane ſyſtem equipois'd with thoſe two 

grand forces, the centripetal and centrifugz}, 
by the latter whereof the ſeveral celle orb 
are reſtrain'd from flying all to the center of 
the ſyſtem, and by the former they cannot fly 
off in tangent lines from their center 0 an in. 
finite diſtance from one another, Juſt thus i; 
is in man the microcoſm ; there are in him 
private and public affections, and the latter 
prevent his motions from centering in him- 
telf, the former prevent them from being dif- 
fuſed among{t the public, A moſt wile ad. 
juſtment of the ſprings of motion, both in 
the material and moral world: that entertains 
the aſtronomer in his calculations; this the 
moraliſt in his enguiries. Viewing any pro- 
duction ſaperficially and partially, "eſpecially 
in it's meaneſt parts (), or only in the mot? 
diſadvantageous light, is very wrong, and 
cannot fail of affording a moſt imperfect we, 
of it, As juſt would it be to repreſent the 
human body univerfally, from what it t 
when alter'd for the worſe, either by the vices 
of man, or the imprudencies of his phytt- 
Clan ; either when it is delug'd with a droply, 
or reduc'd to a ſkeleton by ſome diſeaſe, or 
when it is naturally all crooked and deformed, 


as Wert: was: as it is to deſeribe human 
nature, 


) Ar os gutem ev TH; n QUILY MAAAY £1494 e QUT Gs 
Y dn 80 rag de ,. Ariſt. Pol. 1. 5. 

Quidd naturale fit ſpectandum in his quæ bene '"ou cum 
natura m ſe habent, non vero in depꝛavatis. 
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ture, when debaſed to the laſt degree, by 
tad politicks, or falſe religion, or falſe phi- 


pſophy and a vicious education. Wretched 


chjects in our infirmaries and hoſpitals are not 
z proper ſtandard for judging of the reaſon 
and health of the nation: vile creatures in 


dur common jails are unfit to give us a true 


dea of national virtue: delirious enthuſiaſts 
are improper perfons to afford us a juſt no- 
ton cf true religion amongſt a people. So 
neither are ſome pretended philoſophers and 
thers able to give us a right view of ourſelves, 
cnfider'd as the productions of God: their 
chemes and ſyſtems tend only to fill us with 
thhorrence both of him and ourſelves ; but 
we would value and love both our common 
rent, and ourſelves his own offspring, we 


muſt lay our hand upon our breaſt, each for 


himſelf, deſcend into ourſelves ; and conſi- 


fering what we are originally, and whoſe 


riginally, we ſhall find the account above 
given of our frame to be agreeable to the di- 


"ne perſections, to experience and obſerva- 
100, The beſt philoſophy, the Newtonian, 


$ ſounded upon certain experiments: and the 
lt anthropology muſt alſo be founded upon 


experience : theſe are ſure foundations, but 


mere hypotheſes are but gueſs-work, and 


lterefore an uncertain baſis for any ſuper- 
Irucure, And let it be obſerv'd, of two 


0s concerning the preſent argument, that 
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which is more favourable to human nature i; 
the better, for it is univerſally allow'd to be 
better to err upon the charitable ſide: this; 
more honourable to our maker, and more 
comfortable to ourſelves. 

But do not miſtake me; I am not in 
the leaft ſuſpicious of the truth of the te. 
prefentation of human nature, which y 
have now had, it is not poſſible there ſhould 
be fuch a ſuſpicion, fince the account is cer- 
tainly taken from experience and obſer vation: 
neither has it been aſſerted, that it is as good 
now as ever it was when it farſt of all cam 
out of the hands of it's moſt perfect author: 
but, doubtleſs, the original human powers 
are not ſo very different now from whit they 
once were, as they have been imagin'd be, 
for a {mall temptation prov'd ſtrong enough 
for the innocent creature, noiwith{tancing I 
all his knowledge, rectitude, and felicity in 
his primeval condition. And certain it 5 
there is a great difference in natural conſtitu- 
tions and diſpoſitions, from what quarter 0. 
ever they may ariſe, but moſt probably from 
a different craſis of the bodily humour: 0 
great is this difference, that in forme the {ceds 
of virtue almoſt ſeem innate, and to flouriſh 
without much care and culture; in others, 48 
in a more unfit foil, they come forward 
ſlowly ; and not this, but through much felt-| 


denial and pains. Yet with none is there an 
Wy | | 11:16! 
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utter incapacity of virtue (5)? the greateſt 
natural obſtructions to it may be ſurmounted 
by proper endeavours, the very caſe with So- 
crates and many more. Perſecutors, who 
like tygers can tear the bowels of the preg- 
nant, and deſtroy the infant yet unborn, out 
of their mad religious zeal : yet they are natu- 
rally like other men, not being born with this 
furious paſſion ; but their religion has extin- 
ouith'd nature, and transform'd them into 
very fur ies. The like obſervation holds good 
of other vicious creatures; they were made 
upright, but they have unmade themſelves in a 
great meaſure: ſo Juvenal's (i) ſurly Few, was 
corrupted by his religious miſtakes to that de- 
gree, that he would nat ſhew the road to the 
wandering traveller, or do him the ſmalleſt, 

K cheapeſt 


Tre xe αννντν M00, Nuv er £1408 s, tv EV Tutu 
N fende Hu, Andi, And e GA ws Tape.) 
1. M. Ant. 1,8, p. 213. gfe 

H quo 15 M TOS TUVExepAdE T’ GUY HEIMATL, Ws al eet· 
vat Ter ev EQUTAP, Y TH £4UTH UB £AUT® 7M: Ot. A 
Yap 0d"ty £704 Nei . vue dul, Ky Vo u 1 trie: 
u. Ju At de, eri ene, OTE iu ON.CYWSOLS 647%; re 
vlallaenee Braga. Y) Un or A@WAGHGAS MIGHT e 
lets eg, 19 TETO 0/70 Uos Ky ENEVS4f95, Y . C νανν X; 
ane N £1 ον Oe. NI. Ant. de ſeipſo, I. 7. p. 195. 
Te ſum of theſe two excellent paſſages of the emperor's 
s, that none is under a natural incapacity of becoming vir-. 
ous and Happy; this is put within the power of all, whereas 
{18 not poltible for every one to become an orator, a poet, 
T4 philoſupher, ie 3 

% Non monſtrare vias, eadem nifi ſacra colenti ; 

Quetitin ad fontem ſolos deducere ver pos. 
ded Peter in cauſa | 


— —— 


Juv. Sat. 14. 
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cheapeſt favour, unleſs he was of his own 
religion : but it would be wrong to conclude 
from this one inſtance, that all the twelve 
tribes; nay, that all nations were as Il. na- 
tur'd as he; for this would be as if any ſhould 
conclude from Medea's unnatural! cruelty to 
her own offspring, that the tender ſex have 
no more pity, or natural affection, than that 
barbarous wretch had. Doubtleſs, neither 
ſhe was born with this ſtrange ferity of tem- 
per, nor the Few with his narrow, ſelfſh, 
unſociable diſpoſition, no more are others | 
with their ſeveral foibles, unaccountable hu- 
mours, and vices, Conſider, is any bon 
with a lying or ſwearing conſtitution, or witl 
a natural love of gold or filver, any more 
than of tin, iron, lead, &c,? For to nature 
gold, iron, tin, and other minerals, are ex- 
actly alike, It is therefore plain, theſe foi- 
bles and irregular paſſions ate adyentitious to 
nature. Are they not ? 

Eus BE. Yes ſurely, ſince reafon and te- 
velation teach, that God is the giver of all 
good and perfect gifts, and of them only: 40 
imagine any other ſhould come from him, 
would be as if we ſhould expect to gather 
grapes from thorns, figs from thiſtles, or to 
draw bitter water from a ſweet fountain. 
Therefore human nature as from him, mult } 
be all right, tho' there is a great difference 


between one conſtitution and another: f 
N the 
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the bodily appetites, the affections iraſcible 
and concupiſcible, hatred and love in all their 
different appearances, belonging to the hu» 
man ſyſtem, and derived from God, are all 
capable of ſubſerving noble ends, and are as 
o many natural conatus's to impel us to pro- 
ner action, when more excellent motives are 
not at hand to influence as, and even when 
theſe are not wanting : all given us by our 
great and good parent in heaven, all intended 
far good, and very ſubſervient to our true in- 
rt, tho by abuſe or miſapplication they 
produce nothing but pain and miſery : ſo the 


tune, when touch'd, affords nothing but 
harſh and diſcordant ſounds. Our animal 
ſaſſions, tho' good in themſelves, become very 
evil, if rais d too high, or ſunk too low, or 
unftly indulg'd. | 

Tu rOPRH. Therefore, the philoſopher who 
mdeavours to introduce into us an apathy, 
lives to maim nature, and injure it: and the 
myſtic writers, who will not allow us to ſa- 
ly natural cravings, but advances ſuch te- 
lets, as in effect teach us, that God has given 
them us only to torment us; are juſt the 
ame wretched repairers of our frame. The 
ind author of it deſign'd our happineſs, both 
Wthe conſtitution of it, and in the proviſion 
le has made of agreeable objects; and ſtill 
Wows us a pleaſant innocent enjoyment of 


belt muſical inſtrument, yet if not in order or 


R 3 them; 
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moſt unſightly ruins; they would admire jt 


che, when only repreſented on the theatre, 4 
plain proof there were ſome remains of tht 
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them: the ſtoic philoſopher, and the myſtic | 
divine, are therefore both our and our maker' 
enemies. 

In fine, would but men carefully diſtin. 
guiſh between human nature, before and af. 
ter it is deſpoil d of it's glory, by ſome wanton 
or wicked hand or other, and is lying in it 


and honour it's former: but the misfortune 
is, they conſider it in it's worſt condition, 
and without enquiring how it ſank { low 
impute that to God, which does not belong 
to him, but to the vicious creature. Nay, 
they do not view it impartially, when they 
find it all diſtorted in the ſcandals to onr ſpe- 
cies, and the horrid ſtandards of moral de. 
formity; for even in this wretched itate ther? 
are ſome noble remains of the original frame 

in it's moſt horrid ruins : a Medea 6:tapproves 
what ſhe has done, and paſſes a dreadful fen- 
tence upon herſelf ; nay, a cruel tyrant weeps 
over the misfortunes of Hecuba and Androme- 


tender part of our frame, after he had pic 
deſtruction amongſt his Pherwan vaſials, Hu- 
manity, that excellent part of us, is not 0 
ſoon extinguiſh'd (c) as may be ſuppoſed; 
ons many} 
(4) Nemo repente fuit turpiſiimus. -—-— Jur. Sat. 2 
Sunt quædam vitiorum elementa, his protine i195 
Imbuit, et cogit minimas ediſcere fordes 


TILL 
3 


oat. 14 
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many unnatural arts muſt be learn'd and 
ractis'd, and many vile courſes be taken up 
and purſued, before it be put off; and after 
al, it is too deep rooted in us, to be quite ex- 
tirpated. And you may apply this obſerva- 
ton to that part of us relating to our maker : 
the impious wretch cannot arrive all at once at 
an accurſed malignity againſt him, but he 
maſt practiſe much unnatural, painful vio- 
lence upon himſelf; and when he has doae 
his worſt, uneaſy ſuſpicions, and terrible fore- 
boding fears of an after-vengeance remain. 
But enough has been offer'd, in vindication 
of the divine perfections in the formation of 
man, The men who have put vs upon all 
this labour, are wretched philoſophers, and 
miſtaken theologues (J): and you may ob- 
ſerve, that fad repreſentations of God, and of 
bis works, particularly of man, go together 
n atheiſtic philoſophy, and ſome party theo- 
logical fyſtems : it is a thouſand pities, that 
they ſhould tally to one another ſo exactly; 
but the fact is too plain to be denied, and too 
bad to be juſtified. Compare the Leviathan, 
and ſome other writings together, and you 
will find a gloomy ſimilitude. I would draw 
the compariſon for you, had I not inſiſted fo 
long upon your laſt objection; therefore ex- 

hy Ra4 cuſe 


| Quid, quæſo, mi Dorpi, hiſce theologis faciamus, aut 
"= preceris, niſi forte fidelem medicum, qui cerebro me- 
tr, bialm, ad Dorp. 
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cuſe me from it at preſent. And there may 
be ſome ſcriptural difficulties, which you can- 
not eaſily ſurmount ; but I muſt not for the 
ſaine reaſon inſiſt upon them; and therefore 
ſhall refer you to the peruſal of ſuch pieces (m) 
as may afford you full ſatisfaction upon this 
head. Have you any more objections againſt 
the moral character of God? 


| (m) Mr. Taylor's Scripture doctrine of original Un, and his 
defences of it, | | 
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oer Iv. 


All religious Sects repreſent God as 
an immoral Being. 


Co 


EUSE8. ES, once more, which is com- 
mon amongſt atheiſtical men (), 
and taken from that revelation, which we 
believe God has given of his own nature and 
perfections. © It is certain, it is not at all 
* conſiſtent with a good moral character a- 
* mongſt us, to be not only angry, but full 
* of hatred and rancour, fury and vengeance 
againſt any, tho' ever 1o injurious to us: 
this is a diabolical, and not a divine temper. 
But thus, ſay they, is God repreſented, 
„not only by divines, who may very poſ- 
* hbly miſrepreſent him; but even by him- 
# felt, who certainly knows himſelf the beſt, 
and can therefore give the trueſt account 
| ; 4 of 
2) Quomodo Chriſtiani dicunt, Deum ſuum efle patientem 
ft 2/:Zix2x0y Nihil iracundius, nihil hoc furore præſentius: 


de modico quidem ſpatio, indignationem ſuam deferre potuit ? 
Hier. lib. 3. in Habac. c. 3. | | 


— —— 
* ww 
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*« of himſelf; for he tells us, not only that 
he is very angry now and then, but fu— 
*« rious, and ſatiating his direful vengeance 
upon his enemies, nay, appropriating ven- 
e geance to himſelf, claiming it as his ſole 
prerogative, and exercifing it even for ever. 
e Therefore, either this is his own account 
e of himſelf, and therefore a true, but 3 
« horrid one; or it is not his own, but 
« forged, and therefore the revelation which 
characterizes him in this horrid manner, 
« 1s a forgery and impoſture, Let Chriſtians 
* take which concluſion they like better, ei- 
* ther is bad enough; if they chuſe the 
e former, their God will be a wretched one, 
© worſe than none by much; if the latter, 
& the revelation they value fo much, will 
es turn out an ill-deviſed fable,” This is their 
objection againſt the divine moral character in 
general, and againſt that moſt - amiable and 
glorious branch of it in particular, viz. his in- 
effable goodneſs, What anſwer ſhall we re- 
turn to it, that may at once vindicate both 
the divine moral character, and the divine te- 
velation, both which are very dear unto us; 
Turork. Our atheiſtical adverſarics may 
fancy they have put their objection in a ſtrong 
light, and that it may prove a troubleſome 
one to us: but if they think ſo, they are much 
miſtaken. We have demonſtrated, that Gd 
is not ill-natur'd, rancorous, ſpiteful, DP 
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All ill-natur'd paſſions ariſe from want and 
weakneſs, not indeed neceſſarily, but by an 
abuſe of liberty or free agency: but there is 
neither want or impotence in God, and there- 
fore there cannot be in him any malevolent 
diſpoſitions, It is juſt as true, that he hears, 
ſees, handles, ſmells, and walks exactly as we 
do, as it is, that he is angry, peeviſh, ſpite- 
ful, ſullen, implacable, as weak and ill- na- 
tor'd men are, It is certain too, that in thoſe 
facred writings, out of which this objection 
is taken, and wherein ſome expreſſions are 
rack d and tortur'd, to make them fignify 
ſomewhat quite contrary to their real ſenſe; 
there are the moſt moving and tender paſſages 
concerning the bowels, mercies, paternal af- 
fection, and the moſt extenſive and impartial 
benevolence of God towards men univerſally, 
that can be met with any where. waht 
The truth is, as God is of a moſt perfect 
moral character, he muſt have an utter avet- 
ſion to all vice: as the moſt happy, and the 
moſt ſpiritual being, therefore his averſion to 
vice muſt be without ſudden tranſpotts and 
Inward perturbations: as the moral rectot of 
the world, he will inflict ſuch puniſhments, 
for nature, degree, and duration, as ſhall be 
requiſite to the great ends of his government, 
his own honour, and the good of the whole. 
He is what all magiſtrates in their ſeveral ca- 
pacities ſhould be, Iegum ſimilis, free from 

a fond 
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fond pity and pique. In a word, as the ex- 
preſſions uſed by ſacred and prophane authors 
concerning his hands, eyes, Sc. are indi(. 
putably metaphorical, ſignifying only that he 
can do and know all things, without thoſe 
corporeal organs: ſo thoſe expreſlions con. 
cerning his having paſſions like our's, are a; 
evidently metaphorical, intimatipg to us, that 
he loves and hates, Cc. but without the leaſt 
emotion, No, he being pure and perfect 
reaſon loves without paſſion, is angry without 
diſturbance, and repents without change ; the 
father of lights, with whom there is no va- 
riableneſs, nor ſhadow of turning: thus the 
ſun, that great and glorious fountain of light 
to the material world, may be eclipſed, but 
is ſtill the ſame, 

With regard to puniſhment ; as it is in- 
flicted by him only upon proper ſubjecte, in a 
fit ck both of degree and duration (), 
an 


for the beſt ends, it muſt therefore be fir | 


in itfelf, and more eligible than the impunity 
of the guilty ; and conſequently, fo far mult 
be pleaſing to him, And certainly the abio- 
lute impunity of the guilty would be unbe- 
coming an all- perfect being; for as on one 
hand, not to be able to bear with an offend: 
ing creature would bewray both want of pa- 
tience, 


(n Concerning the duratien of future puniſhment, fee _ 
Archbiſhop Tillotſan, and Mr. Scott's Sermons in defence 90 
all religion, &c. Vol. II. Serm XVII, XVIII. 
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tience, and a mean impotence of mind; fo, 
on the other hand, to take no notice of male- 
conduct, at any time, would diſcover in any 
ſuperior, and much more in the ſupreme go- 
vernor, an unjuſtifiable indifterence and neg- 
ect of right and order, and a wretched ſtu- 
pidity as to the intereſt of the whole commu- 
nity. Suppoſe Xenophon had ſaid of his hero 
Cyrus, that he was either fo tender or ſtupid, 
that he could not ſo much as hear of any pu- 
viſhinent being inflicted upon any whatever, 
and therefore left all to do as they pleas'd, with- 
out giving the laſt check; it is impoſlible, 
that even the Attic muſe, with all her em- 
beliſhments of language, could make this 
part of his character look well. The appli- 
cation 1s eaſy, God at once pities and pu- 
niſnes ſinners, taking no pleaſure therein, but 
:8it is it; and thus ſhews his juſt concern for 
the honour of his government, and the good 
of his ſubjects in general. And this kind, as 
well as juſt concern diſcover'd in corrections 
and puniſhments, is what is ſtil'd in holy writ 
bis auger, fury, and vengeance, in accommo- 
dation to our low and weak apprehenſion, 
and for our warning: and very fit it was, to 
coath this concern in ardentibus verbis, as 
ſome ſtile ſome expreſſions of Virgil, ſince 
they who are in the greateſt danger from this 
auful divine concern, and ſteady reſolution 
o excgute impartial juſtice, are generally the 

5 moſt 
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moſt ſtupid and fool- hardy. Thus a prudent 
parent ſometimes aſſumes an air of greater | 
ſeverity than he is conſcious of, to excite th 
ſtubborn child to that which cool reaſon and 
calm perſuaſion would not influence him tg, 
and ſuch a method is not uncommon with the | 
moſt impartial magiſtrate, before unrelenting 
malefactors. God is pure unmixt reaſon, and 
therefore his love muſt be the more valuable, 
becauſe without any tranſport ; and his dif. 
pleaſure the more terrible, becauſe without 
pafſionate fury. 
Now it is plain, there is no force in this 
objection againſt the divine moral character 
Athiſts, as well as all others, have reaſon 1n- 
deed to think honourably of him, to valus 
his favour above all things, and dread !:is dif- 
pleaſure greatly. May our apprehen ions c 
him be exalted, and all our tempers and con- 
duct towards him be fit and juſt, May th- 
evil we feel, or fear, prevent future and da- 
rable ills. And may our notions of human | 
nature be right, and our behaviour worthy | 
it's dignity, and agreeable to it's pericet au- 

_ thor. | 
-: EustB. What! Are we going to part! | 
Then indulge me ſome hope, that you wil 
ſhew us what ace theſe fit terpers and beha- 
viour towards God, in particular, My :s- 
queſt is very reaſonable ; for as light from i" 


great fountain in the material world, 1. 
Pom ee ; tended 
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tended with a pleaſing warmth ; ſo ſhould 1 
ah our light from the fountain and father of | | 
lights, in the intellectual and moral world, = 
be accompanied with a divine fervour, or bl 
nade to ſubſerve ſome uſeful! purpoſe: the Wl | 
great author of the material ſyſtem created Wl | 
lizht, both ſolar and lunar, and even the 1 
winkling light of the ſtars for our uſe: and 1 
doubtlcis he who is the all- perfect author of 1 
che intellectual and moral ſyſtem too, has | 0 
given light, not only for our entertainment, 7k 


but for practice: and the path of the virtuous C | 
is az the ſhining light, which ſhines more 188 
and more to a perfect day. We are not onl 11 
„o ſtand gazing at the light, whether natural 
or moral ; but to uſe it aright, or work while 
tis day, But do not many who conſider the 
not important ſubjects in theology (2), and 
| who 
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Non poſſum legere Cic. de Sene&. de Amicit. de Offic. 
de Tuic. Quæſt. quin aliquoties exoſculer codicem et vene- 
ter illud ſanctum pectus, afflatum cœleſti numine. Contra, 
cm bos quoſdam recent.ores lego de Repuh. Oeconom. aut 
Ethic. præcipientes; Deum immortalem ! Quam frigent præ 
lis. Imo quam non videntur ſentire quod ſcribant! | 
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by Anaxipp. apud Athenzum. 
Odi ſophiſtam qui non ſibi ſapit. | 
cu me, tu ptalofopharis ; at ego philoſophos 

Verbis tantum ſapere animadverto: 

Gerendis autem rebue, dementes perſpicio. 

Nonne hoc dici nimis vere de theologis multis poſſit! 
| Antiquorum 
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who have ſtruck out new light, treat them x; 
exerciſes of our underſtanding only, in a mere 

eculative manner, as mathematicians often 
do the mathematicks, This method of had. 
ling them would be very right, were we en 
- dow'd only with underſtanding, and no free 
agency and affections : but as our frame is not 
thus conſtituted, this method muſt be wrong, 
it beir:g not adapted to our entire frame, and 
every performance of this kind muſt be very 
defective. Juſt apprehenſions of the divine 
perfections are of as great importance to reli. 
gion, as a good foundation is to ihe ſuper- 
ſtructure, or a good and well-fpread root to 
any vegetable: but as a foundation, tho ever 
fo fa but no ſuperſtructure; and a root, 
tho” ever fo good, and no branches or fait, 
are of no value: So are the moſt elaborate 
diſquiſitions upon the moſt excellent ſubjects, 
whether moral or theological, if they begit 
and terminate in mere * ſpeculation. It is 
therefore eſſential to the compleating what 
you have already done upon this ſubject, to 
direct us how we are to apply all to the in- 
tereſt of virtue and religion, Nay, bis is 
' neceſſary to even a clear and comprehenſive 
under ſtanding of the ſubject itſelf for as no 


branch of ſcience can be clearly compre. 1ded 
WW out 


Antiquo:um libros volvant, delluentur, acerrime diſputent. 
ex1ngues ſcholaſticos in ſanguinem et ſuccum vertan. cütioc 
deyorent omnes, ſcripturiant concientur, tamen wen dess 
| Probi ant. 
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without a proper turn of mind or genius for 
it, ſo is it with this branch (o) of knowledge in 
particular; a divine ſubject requires a divine 
temper, and cannot be well underſtood without 
it, any more than mathematicks can be learn'd 
o purpoſe, without a mathematical genius. Is 
it not ſo? And is not my requeſt very rea- 
ſonable ? 

TugopE. It is indeed, I muſt own (5). 
Of the two, it is infinitely better ro have the 
divine tempers, and but a little ſpeculative 
knowledge, than a large ſtock of knowledge, 
and very little, or nothing, of a divine vir- 
tuous character: the difference is ſo great, 
that there is no compariſon indeed between 
the one and the other, But then you know 
the temper of the preſent age, that it runs 
eagerly after ſpeculation, and is very indiffe- 


tendency. Yet even this is an argument a- 
painſt complying with this temper, and for 


performance : the greater this melancholy re- 
uctance is, the greater ſhould the oppaſition 
de againſt it, leſt it ſhould terminate at laſt, 

8 N 


Ut ſolem videas oculis, fieri debes ſolaris: ut _Civinzm 
Aiclas palchritudinem, de mittemateriam, dergitte ſenſum, et 
Deum qualis fit vidchis. Ficinus in Comment. Plot. c. 7. 
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rent, i not averſe to labours of a practical 


being ſomewhat unfaſhionable in this our 
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not in ſpeculation, but in infidelity and 3. 
theiſm; for knowledge, that is never wel 
applied, at laſt frequently is iJl-applicd, and 
thus light finally becomes darkneſs, Perpe, 
tnal gazing in the natural world is not on}: 
. | 
inſignificant, but hurtful to the eye and head, 
offending the one, and turning the other 
giddy : juſt thus is perpetual ſpeculation in 
the moral world; it grows inſipid, then tire- 
ſome, and in the iſſue generally runs into 
ſcepticiſm, and at laſt into downright infide. 
lity (9). It is no matter to attempt account- 
ing for the fact; obſervation and expericnce 
ſhew 1t is ſo, Therefore, as your requeſt i; 
reaſonable, it muſt be ſo to comply with it, 
tho' it may not be according to the prevailing 
taſte and faſhion of the age; and indeed, 
taſte and faſhion are often very remote from | 
good reaſon, However that may I wil i 
| | a.tempt 
(9) One remarkable inſtance of this nature is Bernard Oct in, | 
the founder and firſt patriarch of the Capucine Order, who 
left one, then another order, and became a Jew, then a Turk, 
and at laſt an Atheift, and wrote a furious invective againit 
the three grand impoſtors, as he ſtiled M/s, Crit, ana 
Mahomet. Sir Keneim Digby's Annot. &c. p. $4. | 
Thus Euphranor a painter, having tir'd his imagination 17 
drawing Neptune to the life, could not raiſe it again, dat he 

might repreſent Fupitey. Val. Max. 8. 11. 
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attempt ſomething this way, having not only 
reaſon on my fide, but this encouragement 
too, that it will be acceptable to the wiſe and 
virtuous part of mankind, who will take well 
what !s meant well, tho' it ſhould not be well 
executed. 
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CoOROLLARIES of the moſt uſcful 
kind, from the preceding dernon- 
ſtration of the being and attribute; 


of God. 


COROLLARY I 


T being moſt evident, that there 1s one 

only being moit perfect in all regards, na- 

tural and moral; they muſt be withont ex- 

cuſe (r), who pretend they neither do, nor | 

can believe the exiſtence of God. — 
The 


(7) Atheiſm, in the opinion of ſevera! of tlic antient hea: | 
thens, was ſuch aſtoniſhing folly, that they prondunc'd it's 
2bettors to be out of their wits, mad men, . men 
that have reaſon: believe there is a God, Plot, de FRO 

| Tu 
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The variety and perſpicuity attending this 
evidence renders Atheiſin of all kinds intole- 
able folly, and all Atheiſts utterly inexcu- 
{ble, For ſhould the Atheiſt alledge, that 
he will believe nothing but what he does or 
may ſee; this is no excuſe, becauſe falſe, 
fnce he believes many things he has not ſeen, 
nor can fee, as his atoms fortuitouſly jumbling 
ogether, and forming a world. 

Should he ſay, it is poſſible there may be 
ro God, and therefore he may be in the 
right, and we in the wrong: he might as 
well alledge, that 2 and 2 may not poſſibly be 
1, and therefore we may be miſtaken in be- 
le ring it. For it is as impoſſible, that there 
{ould be an effect without a cauſe, or an e- 
ter nal ſucceſſion of dependent cauſes, without 
i ſelf exiſtent being, as that 2 - 2 = 3, or 

He may think, that there is not demon- 
tration againſt him, and therefore that he is 
excuſable, But he might as well ſay, there 


83 18 


Tus is evident, that he who denies it can ſcarce be thought to 
be in his right mind. Cic. de Nat. Deor. lib 2. Orat in Catalin. 
teria, Xenophan. de Fact. Sccratis. Eurip. in Heraclid. 
A. Gell. 1. 17. c. 1. Cic. de legib lib. 2. p. 322. Tales 
Gel. lib. 4. The expreſſions of theie authors concernivg 
he folly, or rather madneſs of Atheiſm are to ſtrong, that 
they ſhew us Bey almoſt wanted words to fignify their aito» 
uhmert at it, and their contempt of Atheiſts With them 
ta ſtupor, and madnels, and the Atheiſt a monſter. | 
| AaTi& r Ny de) Tt, Y ug Yrs ay anal, 
1 X0c&:o; deovrai. Ariſt. I op. I. 1. cap. 9. 
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is no demonſtration in mathematicks, ſince 
no mathematical demonſtration is plainer and 
ſtronger than the demonſtration of the heing 
and perfections of God, And ſuppoſe there 
were not demonſtration of them, but proba. | 
ble proof; it is upon ſuch evidence as thi: he | 
believes many things, as the exiſtence hereto. 
fore of Epicurus, Tucretius, Vanini, Hobbs, 
Spinoga, &c. Let him but compare his evi- 
dence againſt, and our's for the being of God 
impartiaily, and he will find our“ much fu- 
perior, in peripicuity, fulneſs, and every pro- 
erty of good evidence. 
Should he object, that weak arguments 
have been offer'd, to perſuade him to a belief 
of the being of God ſuch as are fit to per- 
ſuade 3 the childiſh and credulous: we 
grant it; but then the demonſtration @ privy! 
and 4 rr 1077, is not a puerile argument, 
but worthy the ſtudy of an Epicurus, or any 
of the atheiſtic tribe. 
Should he perſiſt in it, that rhe proof | 
of this is fo weak, that there have been 
in all ages Atheiſts, even of confiderabic | 
learning, as Diagoras, Democritus, Prota- | 
goras, Eficuris, &©c, amongſt the anticnts ; 
and Hobbs, Vanini, Spinoza, &c. amongſt 
the moderns: he muſt underſtand fome 
were only reputed, not real Atheiſts, ſuch 
as could not believe the vulgar crro:s of | 
the poets, the populace, the prieſts and poli- 


ticians concerning their Gods, and could not 
bs 
comply 
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comply with the eſtabliſh'd fooleries in reli- 
zion. This was the caſe with Anaxagoras, 
Srates, and many others of old; and with 
ſome lately in Chriſtian countries. Some a- 
mongſt, men of ſuperior learning, parts, and 
zirtue, have been thus treated of late by bi- 
gots. As for real Atheiſts; he who thinks 
favourably of them, ſhould conſider it is a poor 
rcalon for embracing any opinion, becauſe 
{ome even learned men have thought fit to 
take it up and defend it, ſince it is very true 
which Tully (s) obſerves, that there is no te- 
net fo abſurd, but ſome philoſopher or other 
has afferted and defended it as well as he 
could, Some of them ſaid a thing might be 
and not be at the ſame time: the ſtoicks 
would not allow, that we are ſure of our own 
xiſtence; and ſome learned men would not 
grant now is white. Let not the Atheiſt 


boaſt. of the learning and penetration of his 


party: Plato (7) aſſures us the Atheiſts of his 
9 "Uma 


i) Nihil tam abſurdum quod non dixerit aliquis philoſo- 
phorum. De Nat. Deor. l. 3. | g 

E171 de rue o r Ti £92 £021 P91 To aur? e“ th jan 
n. Ariſtot. Metaphy. lib. 4. c. 4 | 


il9* philoſophers and theologues, of all men, are parücu- 


try obliged to aſſert nothing but what they underſtand, and 
can conceive poſſible; yet they are the only men in the world 
prriaps who have talk'd and writ the greateſt nonſenſe; info. 
much, that there 1s ſcarce any thing ſo abſurd, but ſome or 


cher have faid it: witneſs ſeveral philoſphers of the Jriflatee 


lrg; tribe, and ſeveral thealogues, as moſt of the ſchoolmen 
and many others. #0 


% Piato de Legib. lib. 10. 
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time were conceited ill. manner'd men, and 
the cauſe of their Atheiſm was Ignorance un- 
der the ſemblance of wiſdom. Of Epicury; 
in particular (), we are told, that he was a 
man of no education or learning, rude, of 
no acumen, no authority, nor wit. And if 
we may judge of our modern atheiſtic authors 
by their writings, we muſt have a mean opi- 
nion of their learning, as well as their polite. 
neſs; for what are our atheiſtic compolures 
but rude attacks upon religion, low raillery, 
mean jeſts, ill-natar'd and the coareſt ſatire, 
inſtead of reaſon, argument, fine wit, and 
fine writing? Once more, the Atheiſt ſhould 
not forget, that his party, with all their wit 
and learning, had never any full and laſtivg 
perſuaſion of the truth of their own philoſo- 
phic ſyſtem; at leaſt, it does not appezr there 
was luch a belief amongſt them in general, 
and perhaps in any one particular perton, 
True, many have profeſs'd an atheiſtic per- 
ſuaſion (x), and every man knows his own 

{enunents 


(a) Tullius de Nat. Deor. lib 2. 8 

(x) It is oblervable of the antient reputed Atheiſts, either 
that they were only reputed Atheiſts tor their diſbelicf ol pre- 
vailing vulgar rel gious errors, and their conternpt of the fe- 
ligious fopperies ot their countrymen; or that moſt of them, 
if not all, recanted their atheiitical notions : the former ſtem: 
to h ve been the caſe with Diagoras of Melos, from his burn- 
ing an Hercules of wood in a ſcoffing humour, ſaying, co 
rage, Hercules; you muſt undergo this one labour more, be. 
des the twelve that Zurifheus impos'd upon 301 Thus 


Diaunſtus, 
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ſentiments the beſt: but it is very queſtion- 
able, whether their belief was agreeable to 
their profeſſion, becauſe the molt ingenious 
of the party have declar'd they never had a 
frm atheiſtic perſuaſion for any time, but 
were apt to ſuſpect there is a God, even then, 
when they endeavour'd to deſtroy all belief 
of his exiſtence, both in themſelves and others. 
In fine, if the Atheiſt be for determining 
whether there be a God or no, by the num- 
ber, learning, and penetration of the two op- 
polite parties, theiſtical and atheiſtical, there 
not the leaſt queſtion but it would be de- 

termin d 


Diary/ius, another reputed Atheiſt, deſpoil'd Jupiter of his 
robe ponderous with gold and gems, telling him, it was not a 
proper garment for him in hot weather and a hot climate 
and toolc off E/culapius's golden beard, alledging that the fon 
touid be beardleſs, Gnce his father Apollo was ſo What are 
theſe but inſtances of juſt contempt of the heathen idolatry, 
and of nothing elſe? As for Diagoras, the moſt famous 
Atheiſt of old; we are told, he begun his poems with this 
cor dium, that all things are rul'd by the ſupreme Deity. 
15+;40ru; another, ſurnam'd Atheas, we are inform'd by La- 
ertius, publiſh'd a book de Diis, and nota contemptible one, 
which he had ſeen. Euemerus, a third of the atheiſtical 
tive, as Theophilus of Antiach aſſures us, defended the unity 
of God. Ariſtotle too had often expreſod himſelf too mach 
in favour of Atheiſm, or was ſo underſtood ; however, Ce- 
rus R/:4iginus faith, he earneſtly implor'd at his death the 
mercy of the firit cauſe, So Numa Pompilius, the great 
founder of the old Roman idolatrous religion, as both Pliay 
and P/utarch relate, at laſt retracted all, and wrote a book 
594/01! his Own religious inſtitutions, which was not found till 
above 530 years after his death, and burat by the order of 
2 8 Many other inſtances of this nature migbt be 
Oed. 


In 
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termin'd in favour of the former. He ha; 
almoſt all the world againſt him, earned and 
unlearned; and ſince this is the caſe, he 
ſhould be very ſure he alone is in che right, 
becauſe there is a kind of reverence duc 0 
the judgment of mankind ; and no wiſe man 
will contradi& it, but upon demonttrative 
evidence, nor always even upon this either, 
The Atheiſt may fancy to excuſe himj.!f, 
from the great variety and difference of fen. 
ments therc is concerning God. But he 
knows that various opinions about any one 
thing are no argument againſt the thing itte!! 
he is not ignorant, that his own plulcf yphic 
writers are not agreed about the original for- 
mation of the univerſe; but yet, an uniretſe 
there was, is, and will be, tho' they ſhould 
never agree in their hypotheſes concerning it, 
In like manner, there was, is, and will beg 
God, let there be ever fo various, diftercnt, 
and abſurd opinions concerning him am «gt 
mankind. 


In omnium animis deorum notionem impreſſit ipſa » atura s 
que eſt enim gens aut quod genus hominum quod non habet 
ine doctrina, anticipationem quandam deorum, quam ap- 
pellat hn Epicurus, id eſt, anteceptam animo rc: quan: 
dam informationem, fine qua nec intelligi quidquar 1, nee 
quæri, nec diſputari poſſit. Cic, de Nat. Dor : 
Deos eſſe inter alia fic colligimus, quod omnibus de 11s 
inſita eſt, nec ulla gens uſpiam elt, adeo contra leges, mv 
reſque projecta, ut non aliquos Deos credat. Senec. E 'P 1 
IIav re- ad id axes evdg Oar, TETEIT EC, 8. 7 
er up, ür auto TE cν˖, Gawdev wrw dats? 
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mankind. Difference of opinion about the 
exiſtence or nature of things proves nothing 
againſt either, otherwiſe this would prove 
againſt the exiſtence of every thing, ſince 
there is ſcarce any one thing, but there is 
diverſity of ſentiment relating to it. What 
ſo viſible in the material world, as the ſun, 
and yet what different ſentiments have there 
been concerning it's magnitude, motion, and 
ſome other properties ? 3 

Does the Atheiſt ſay, there is no God or 
no providence, which is much the ſame in 
effect, becauſe impiety proſpers, and virtue is 
perſecuted? Both are conſiſtent with the 
divine perfections, as it has been prov'd at 
large. | 

Will he argue for his gloomy hypotheſis, 
from the creation which he imagines he could 
have contriv'd better himſelf? But this ill 
opinion of his concerning the creation is ow- 
ing to his too good opinion of himſelf, and his 
ignorance of nature. The ſite and motions 
of the celeſtial bodies are ſuch, that the beſt 
aſtronomers own they are not to be alter'd 


for the better. And as to our globe; it is ad- 
mirable contrivance, which has made it's axis 


always parallel to itſelf, and fitly inclin'd to a 
plain going through the ſun's center: hence is 
it, that the earth is habitable almoſt every 
where, and they in 45 degrees of latitude 
lave more ſui than had it ſtood always in the 

æquator. 
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The ſpheroidal form of the earth is the mo 
commodious, becauſe by this means, toge. 
ther with it's poſition, the inhabitants of jr 
have a proper degree of the ſun's heat A 
moſt admirable phænomenon is gravity () 
. X F WAL 
by which all bodies attract nniverſally, ac. 
cording to the ſquares of their diſtances: it is 
this which holds the ſeveral orbs of the whole 
ſyſtem from flying off to an immenſe diſtance 
from one another, in their rapid rotations 
round their own axes, and round the com- 
mon center: it is this which is the ſpring of 
all the regular and harmonious motions in the 
inanimate world ; and as It is not proportional 
to the ſurfaces, but the ſolid content of bodies, 
it confequently is not owing to mere motion ori- 
ginally 3mpreſs'd on matter, but to ſomething 
penetrating the ſubſtance of bodies; and is a 
conſtant proof, not only that the univerſe was 
made, but is preferv'd and govern'd by an in- 
telligent being: it is by this amazing contri- 
vance the particles of matter cohece, and are 
| not 
(y) The uniform principle of gravity preſerves at once the | 
planets in their orbits, gives coheſion to the parts of ech 
gl be, and ſtability to mountains, hills, and artificial itruc- 
tures ; it raiſes the ſez in tides, and finks them again, aud fe. 
ſtrains them in their channels; it drains the earth of ſuper. 
flaons moiſture, by rivers; it raiſes the vapours by t . 
fuence on the air, and brings them down again in rains; 1t 
gives an uniform preſſure to our atmoſphere, neceſſary c our 
ies in general, and more eſpecially to inſpiration in breath- 
ing; and furniſhes us with an univerſal movement, capable o 
being applied in innumerable engines. Inquiry concerning 
beauty, & c. p. 63. | 
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not to be ſeparated but by force. The moun- 
zzinous parts of the globe, tho' deem'd ex- 
rreſcencies and deformities, are as natural a- 
embic ks to diſtil great quantities of water for 
as, remora's to ſtop the flying clouds, and 
make them burſt and unburthen themſelves, 
the beſt ground for the production of many 
medicinal herbs, ſerve as boundaries to terri- 
tories national and provincial, and together 
with dales afford the moſt delightful proſ- 
pects : ignivomous mountains are natural ſpi- 
racles, waich give vent to the internal con- 
fagrations, which otherwiſe would tear the 
plobe in pieces. But the preſent pleaſant 
ſubject muſt be diſmiſs'd, with this remars 
of one (Z) of the antients, that“ thoſe ſo- 
* phiits or cavillers are much to blame, who 
* being unable to penetrate into the works 

ro cc of 


2) Accuſandi, mea ſententia, hic ſunt ſophiſte, qui cum 
nondum invenire neque exponere opera naturæ queant, eam 
inertia atque inſcitia condemnant. Galen, de uſu part. 

Atheiſts and infidels are the moſt forward of all men to car 
at rature and providence; nay, the ouly fault - finders in thete 
two reſpects, and yet the moit improper men in the world for 
the purpoſe, in regard they have ſhewn they had not much 
penetration, or learning to qualify them for it. This is the 
opinion of the antient {ages among the Greeks and Romans con- 
ceming them: in their apprehenſion there is no more diffe- 
rence between the light of a glow-worm, and that of the ſun, 
than there was between them and their adverſaries, betwixt 
Diageras and Pythagoras, between Theodorus Atheos and Ther 
poraſizs, between Bion and Chilon, or Epicurus and Epichar- 
mus, or Pherecides and Parmenides; to ſay nothing of So- 
rates, Plato, Ariſſotle, Zeno, Xenocrates, Demetrius, Cle- 

D anthes, 
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** of nature, condemn her for ignorance, | 
* when the ignorance to be blam'd is their 
% own only.“ | 

Let not the Atheiſt juſtify himſelf, by (ay, 
ing, that as ſingular as he appears to the 
world, a- great part of mankind are really 
| » . 2 6 þ 
tho” not profeſſedly, of his opinions concern. 
ing God and Religion; ſince actions ore the 
ſureſt proof of men's ſentiments, and their 
behaviour is ſuch, as if they believ'd as he 
does: ſuch is the behaviour, not only of the 
illiterate vulgar, and rude populace, the bar- 
barous and heathen nations ; but even of the 
polite and, learned; laity and clergy, even 
the moſt honourable and dignified —Tiue 
indeed is this, which he alledges concerning 
the behaviour of many; and, alas, puget hec 
opprobria nobis, Sc. This is the grand ſup- 
port of atheiſm (a) and prophanene!'s, our 
_ athelſtical 
anthes, Democritus, Diogenes, Melifſus, and many more, 
who were more their ſuperiors in reaſon and literature than 

Quantum lenta ſolent inter viburna cupreſſi. 
| ie Virg. Eclog. i, 
The character of our modern Atheiſts, ſcepticks and in- 
dels will be given hereafter 5 
(a) Miratus ſzpe fui, dicit Atheus perquam notus, ſcilicet 
Spinoza, quod homines qui ſe Chriſtianam religionem prof- 
teri jactant, hoc eſt, amorem, gaudium, pacem, continen- 
tiam, et erga omnes ſidem, pluſquam iniquo animo certarent, 
et acerbiſſimum in invicem odium quotidie exercetent, ita ut 
facilius ex his, quam illis fides uniuſcujuſque noſcatur ; um- 
dudum enim res eo pervenit, ut neminem fere, quiſuam fit, num 


ſcilicet Chriſtianus, Turca, Judzus, ve! Ethiuicus, noſcere poſi, 


niſi ex corporis externo habitu et cultu, vel quod * 
6 164M 
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athciſtical practices in general, and the vicious 
conduct of Chriſtian teachers in particular. 
But yet the Atheiit ſhould conſider, that as 
no body of men can by wrong behaviour 
render a demonſtration in mathematics falſe : 
fo neither can Chriſtians, whether laic or ec- 
cleſiaſtic, by any abſurd practices or notions 
render any theological or moral truth falſe : 
an cccleſiaſtic (b), even the moſt highly dig- 
ried, may go contrary to his own doctrine (c), 
a phyſician may live in contradiction to his 
own rules: but ſtill temperance is undeniably 
the fame good thing in itſelf, and ſo is reli- 
gion too, whatever the prieſt or phyſician do 
to diſgrace them before the world, You 
know, the celeſtial bodies are the ſame, net- 
ther bigger nor leſs, their motions and influ- 
ences the ſame, whatever the vulgar or aſtro- 
nomer think of them : juſt thus it is with 
him who governs the ſtars, planets, and all 
things; always the ſame, whatever we may 
think, or however we may act. Therefore, 
tho {ome make religion a pretence for treaſons 
and rebellions; and even pick pockets, with 

one 


am ecclefiam frequentat, vel denique quod huic aut illi opi- 
moni addictus eſt, et in verbo alicujus magiſtri jurare ſolet. 
Cæterum vita eadem omnibus eſt, Hujus igitur mali cauſam 
Querens, c. Spinoza in Tract. Theolog. Polit. 

{6} Quicunque jeſuitæ vel eccleſiaſtici Romæ in honoribus 
vivunt, Athei. Scaligerana, p. 126. | 

(©) Migw Twgionv 9515 8x auvTw cows, Euripid. 
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one hand lifted up towards heaven in devotion 
(4), and the other pilfering all it can come at; 
all the concluſion that can be fairly drawn i; 
this, either that they do not believe as they pre 
tend, or do not act according to their own 
perſuaſion, I would aſk the Atheiſt, ſuppoſe 
in any immineat danger (e) from thunder 
and lightning, or an earthquake, he ſhould 
invoke the Deity, and unplore his aſſiſtance, 
would it therefore follow, that there is one? 
Or, ſhould he be in profeſſion an Atheiſt, 
but in practice a Theiſt, would it follow from 
this inconſiſtency between his profeſſion and 
practice, that there is a God? He weuld 
deny the conſequence: ſo we deny his con- 
cluſion from the glaring inconſiſtency between 
the profſſion and practices of many Chri- 
ſtians, Theiſts, or any whatever. 
Let not the Athiſt ſay, Theiſm is the con- 
trivance of prieſts or politicians. Not of 
prieſts: it has been obſerv'd of this body of 
| | | men, 
(A4) As Sinon, | 
Quod te per ſuperos, et conſcia numina vert, 
Per, fi qua eſt, quæ reſtat adhuc mortalibus uſquam 
Intemerata fides, oro; miſerere laborum 
Tantorum, miſerere animi non digna ferentis. Virg. Zn. 1. 2. 
(e) The very caſe with Bion of Horiſibenes, concerning whom 
Laertius in his life relates, that he was in health ſo confirmed 
an Atheiſt, that he flatly denied there was a God but with 
old, and ſtruck with ſome uncommon diſeaſe, he then Hart 
repented of all his impiety. Concerning which change in the 
Atheilt's ſentiments, Laertius very well obſerves what u foo! 
he was, who could believe a God when he ſtood in {ume eini- 
nent need of him, and that there was none when that was not 


his caſe, as if God ſhould be, or not be, as he pleas'd. 
Laert, in vita Bion, p. 144: 
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men, that they are very awkard and bungling 
contrivers : however, this 1s certain, if rehi- 
gion be their own contrivance, many of them 
have done much to diſparage, and render it 
fruitlels to themſelves. It is therefore not 
likely to be their invention. And there is 
abundant reaſon againſt afcribing it to politi- 
cians, as their project. Not only ſubjects, but 
kings and emperors cannot help believing it, 
2s Caligula, who hid himſelf when it thun- 
der'd, and Tiberius (J), who complain'd to 
T the 

(f) It is an obſervation which generally holds good, which 


the heathen: philoſophers made, tautum metuunt quantum no- 
cent, m2n's fears are proportionable to their guilt; and again, 
dat panas quijquis expeftat, quiſquis autem meruit expectat, 
offenders really ſuffer puniſhment, who live under expecta- 
tion of it ; and whoever deſerves it, expects it. Senec. Ep. 
los. It is not eaſy to deſcribe the torment guilty wretches 
endure. | 
Quos dira conſcia facti 
Mens habet aronitos. Juven. | 

Both P/2to and Cicero affirm, that the moſt vicious and im- 
pious wretches near death are terribly tormented with the 
conſciouſneſs of their guilt, and with inward fears of an after- 


reckoning, and begin bitterly to repent of their paſt life. 


Plato de Repub, I. 1. p. 532. Cic. de Divin. 1. 1. p. 25 1. 
And Laertius relates of Bion before-mention'd, that when his 
aft illneſs grew upon him, he was ſadly afraid of dying, tho? 
de had derzed the Gods, deſpiſed their temples, derided their 
worſhippers, and never once own'd that he had done amiſs: 
yet at laſt he would have been glad to have endur'd any thing 
rather than have died. Laert. in vita Bion. 

Yet this was the man who did his utmoll to teach and pro- 
pagate Atheiſm in the world, tho' without the ſucceſs he de- 
ard; for when at laſt he had not fo much as one pupil to at- 
tend his atheiſtic lectures, that he might not ſeem to be 
wholly deſerted, and fallen under univerſal contempt, he 

red a crew of mercenary ſeamen to follow him in the habit 


of {cholars, and attend him him through the chief ſtreets of 


Borifthenes 2s his diſciples. Laert. ibid. 
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the ſenate of the ictus and Janiatus, the in. 
ward ſtings and remorſes of conſcic -nce which 
he felt. Notwithſtandi: ng the giddincſs of 
the heads of many princes in their big! (14. 
tions, and the depravity of their morals; they 
are frequently compell'd to belicve with the 
peaſant the exiſtence of a God of moſt im- 
partial righteouſneſs. This belief ſtil] remains 
in modern courts and palaces, amidit all the 
arts of luxury and debauchery there, and 
probably will remain always in perſon: of the | 
moſt exalted ſtations on earth, fince men 
more witty and wicked ſcarce can ever ap- 
| ow upon thrones, and about them, than 

ave appear'd in times paſt, This pretence 
then of religion being a ſtate or church- 
contrivance is one mean ſubterfuge of, the | 
| Atheiſt amongſt the reſt, Upon the whole 
Atheiſm is a moſt unreaſonable, as well as 2 $ 
moſt melancholy ſcheme, contrary to all rea- 
ſon, deſtructive of all comfort, And that it 
may further appear ſo, conſider the Atheift' 
creed, 


The AT HEIST's CREED: 


6 ] believe there neither is, nor was, not 
« ever will be a God: but that chance is the 
* canſe of all: that matter was without 4 


'* cauſe, and all it's motion without a mover : 
« that 
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« that man at firſt grew cut of the earth, 
« being nouriſh'd by the navel- ſtring; and 
« when grown ſtrong enough, he broke looſe 
« from his mother and weaned himſelf; that 
« his noſtrils were form'd by the water forc- 
« ing itſelf through that way, and his bow- 
« els by it's falling down and paſſing off 
through them; and that all the uſes the 
« ſeveral parts of the body ſerve, were ac- 
« cidentally found out after their formation, 
In ſhort, I believe there are effects without 
*« a cauſe, any thing may give what it has 
not, and from any thing may proceed 
* every thing: that religion is all a mere con- 
« trivance of deſigning men, providence there 
« is none, and a future ſtate of exiſtence is a 
*« ſorry fable, This is the ſum of my belief, 
* which I will adhere to, in opoſition to all 


argument, and to the common ſenſe of all 


« mankind,” 


This is the Atheiſt's real belief, if his ſen- 
timents and expreſſions (g) agree: a moſt ab- 
lurd one, juſt as if one ſhould imagine herbs 


to move up and down a room (5), and then 


to fall into the moſt exact order of the moſt 


1 2 regular 


% Bat it is ſuppoſed by many, that they do not agree. 
entiuntur qui dicunt ſe ſentire non eſſe Deum, nam etſi tibi 


fir ment interdiu, noctu tamen et ſibi dubitant. Senec. 
(Ide fimile the great Kepler's conſort made, upon his 


repreſenting to her the abſurd Epicurean ſcheme concerning * 


the origin of the univerſe. 
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regular fallad ; or the letters of the alphabet 
ſhaken like dice in a box, and then to be 
thrown out in that order, as to form the an. 
nals of Ennius. Yet this is the man who pre- 
tends (1) to be a ſcholar, a philoſopher, a 
free-thinker, a wit, and one who will admit 
nothing without even demonſtration, Surely, 
not learning, not philoſophy, not wit, rea- 
fon and good nature, but ignorance, ſtupidity 
and ill-nature have made him credulous to 

e the 


(i) Vet he has the leaſt reaſon for making any ſuch pretence 
of all men. Men of atheiſtical principles are thus deſcribd by 
the politeſt writer this or any other age produc'd, the molt in- 

nous Mr. Addiſon. It is my opinion the free-ihinker: (or 
atheiſtic tribe) ſhould be treated as a ſet of poor ignorant 
creatures, that have not ſenſe enough to diſcover the excci- 
leney of religion; it being evident thoſe men are no ches, 
nor likely to be guilty of any deep deſign, who proclain 
aloud to the world, that they have leſs motives of honeſ'y 
than the reſt of their fellow - ſubjects. The free thinker lay; 
himſelf under the dilemma, I will not ſay of being a fool or 
knave, but of incurring the contempt or deteſlation of man- 
kind. There is {omething ſo ridiculous and perveric in (his 
kind of zealots, that one does not know how to ſet them out 
in their proper colours. They ate a ſort of gameiters wh9 
are eternally upon the fret, tho' they play for nothing. They 

are perpetually teizing their friends to come over do them, 
tho' at the ame time they allow that neither of them ſtall get 
any thing by the bargain. In ſhort, the zeal of prending 
Atheiſm is, if poſſible, more abſurd than Atheiſm itle!t.-- — 
They are wedded to opinions full of contradiction and impolii 
bility ; and at the ſame time look upon the ſmalleſt difficulty 
in an afticle of faith, as a ſufficient reaſon for rejecting it 
Let me therefore adviſe this generation of wranglers, tor cher 
own and the public good, to act at leaſt ſo conſiſtently with 
themſelves, as not to burn with zeal for irreligion, and wit 
bigotry for nonſenſe, Their pretenſion to be free-thinkers 


is no other than rakes have to be free-livers, aud lavage: 5 be 
9 ce 
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the laſt degree: and he who can think as well 
2s talk thus, tho' he can contemn his maker, 
deſpiſe his neighbours as the dupes of politi- 
cians or prieſts, and play many atheiſtic tricks; 
ſhould by no means pretend either to learning 
or free-thinking, but much rather learn the 
fiſt principles of knowledge, | 


te: men ; that is, they can think whatever they have a mind 
to, and give themſelves up to waatever conceit the extraya- 
paricy of their inclinations, or their fancy can ſuggeſt. 
deduction, coherence, conſiſtence, and all the rules of reaſon 
they diſdain. They are a ſet of dry, joyleſs, dull fellows, 
who want capacities and talents to make a figure : poor men, 
certainly rather blockheads than Atheiſts, as incapahle of 
writing an heroic poem as making a fervent prayer. 

9 : Mr. Addiſon. 


COROLLARY II. 


Atheiſm is a very uncomfortabic, a 
wel! as an unreaſonable ſcheme. 


HERE is no compariſon between his 

and our's, in poirt of the relief euch 
affords. Grant he is not taunted with our 
childiſh fears, as he calls them, and our 
ghoſtly horrors: neither is he entertain'd with 
our chimerical hopes and joys, as he is q 
to ſtile them; which are an over-balance to 
all our fears and ſorrows. And ſuppoſe our's 
is a fool's paradiſe gnly,. yet a paradiſe it 15 to 
ns, which renders our preſent condition much 
more eligible than his, as an atheiſtic noble- 
man ingenuouſly own'd. Our preſent condi- 
tion is better than his every way, as we are 
tree from thoſe uneaſy ſuſpicions of the en- 
iſtence of a Deity, and of an after-reckoning, 
which now and then trouble him whether he 


will or no: beſides, our ſuperſtition, to ſpeak 
| ji) 
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in atheiſtic language, is better for the body, 
elate, reputation, and every preſent intereſt, 
whether perſonal or ſocial, than his Atheiſm 

can be. | 
And with reference to futurity, we have 
finitely the advantage of him, Suppoſe him 
to bz in the right, and us in the wrong, yet 
we run no hazard, and ſhall ſuſtain no loſs, 
unlels it be of ſome little gratifications for the 
preſent, pernicious nevertheleſs to body and 
citate; or of ſome ſmall advantages, which 
et are ſufficientily recompens'd to us by our 
religion, And at laſt, ſhould we be quite 
riniil.ted, he and we ſhall) be in the ſame 
con tion, he unable to deride us for our cre- 
dolity and ſuperſtition, and we to blame our- 
Fives for them. But ſhould he prove after 
il! to be miſtaken, as certainly he muſt be, 
there will be an infinitely wide difference be- 
tween his after-condition and our's, as great 
is there is between happineſs compleat, and 
miſery abſolute, both at preſent above com- 
prehention and perfect deſcription. Were it 
then but a moot-point whether there be a 
God or no, yet Atheiſm would be great im- 
prudence : were religion nothing from firſt 
o laſt here but ſorrow and trouble, yet upon 
: probability of happineſs hereafter, it would 
be our undoubted wiſdom to mind it in good 
farncit: were irreligion at preſent nothing 
but mirth and pleaſure, yet upon the leaſt 
T 4 ſuſ- 
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ſuſpicion of miſery ſucceeding hereafter, it 
would be prudence to ſhun it carefully, * 
it is a dictate of reaſon that preſent ſatisfac- 
tion muſt be rejected, that will or may ter- 
minate in great miſery; as preſent uneaſineſ; 
ſhould be ſubmitted to, that will be recom. 
penc'd abundantly with future eaſe and en- 
joyment, 

But that this compariſon between our pie 
ſent and future condition, and thet of the 
Atheiſt's, may not be miſunderſtood; it 
ſhould be remark'd, that it proceeds upon x 
double ſuppoſition, v/z. that our apprehen- 
fions of God, and our behaviour towards hin 
are right: otherwiſe the difference between 
his and our's may prove very ſmall, or none at 
all. Certainly, as to time preſent, he ma) 
have the advantage, if our apprchenſions of 
God are gloomy : for as no God is better 
in itſelf than one ſuppoſed to be 1mperiect in 
the moral character (4), as no name is better 
than a bad one, ſo none is better to us than | 
ſuch an one, A Deity ſuppoſed to be capri | 
cious or maleyolent, regardleſs of the happi- 
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neſs of his creatures, or rather ſtudying their 


/ 


miſery ; muſt be more terrible infinitely than 


any earthly tyrant, becauſe the greater the 
power of any one is, the more there is to be 


feared, if it be not attended with wiſdom and 


goodneſs. And ſhocking have the thoughts 


of ſuch a Deity been, and ſo they muſt ne- 


ceſſarily be, wherever they are entertain'd; 


more ſo than even the uneaſy ſuſpicions and 
miſgivings of the Atheiſt, And then as to 
futurity ; wretched mult the condition of thoſe 
be, who have affronted God a whole life 
here, under a pretence of believing in him ; 
and cannot be much more tolerable than his, 
who denied the exiſtence of God: he denies 
it in words, and they in their lives; and 
therefore as the difference in guilt is not great, 
ſo neither can it be great, as to puniſhment. 
A mere pretended belief is in reality none; and 


2 mere ſpeculative belief is little better then 


infidelity, and will accordingly be treated at 
laſt : this is the belief of a devil, and can be 
no better accepted and rewarded in us than 
in a devil, notwithſtanding the extravagant 


valuc put upon it by ſolifidians and bigots. 


But when right apprehenſions of God, and 
right behaviour towards him go together, 
then, and only then, is Theiſm truly conſo- 


latory, The man who both thinks and : 
acts rightly, has not the ſame melancholy 


view of human life and nature, as he who 
| doth 
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doth neither: the virtuous believer, when he 
reflects upon his own great imperfection, ſo- 
laces himſelf in the contemplation of thoſe 
divine perfections which are employ'd for his 
good; finding his want of foreſight fupplied 
by divine omniſcience, his want of power by 
the divine omnipotence, and every want what- 
ever by infinite perfection. Truſt in this be- 
ing naturally produces hope, chearfulneſe, 
and every other diſpoſition of mind, which 
encourages, animates, and refreſhes the heart 
But without a Deity, how gloomy do a 
ſcenes of life appear, more fo than a family 
bereaved of it's kind guardian and head, «© a 
ſhip's crew of their pilot (/), in a tempeſtuors 
ocean, without ballaſt and rudder, or our 
mundane ſyſtem without the ſun ! All images 
are too faint reſemblances of a world without 
a God, a being who loves us better. than we 
do ourſelves, and who neglects nothing ne- 
ceſſary to our happineſs, To endeavour there- 
fore to baniſh the belief of his exiſtence and 
providence out of the world, is an attempt 
as ſtrange and unaccountable in the Atheiſt, 
as if he ſhould wiſh himſelf, and endeavour 
to perſuade alſo to join him, in deliring, that 

the 
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the ſun (n) might be extinguiſh'd, and we 


nvolv'd in wretched darkneſs: it is not onl 

offering an inſolent affront to God, but doing 
the greateſt injury to us, as it is deſtroying 
al hope, and introducing every tormenting 
palſion amongſt mankind ; for chance, fate, 
and all fuch imaginary cauſes, are nothing, 
and therefore can afford us no relief; and to 
ſet them up in God's ſtead, is to do nothing 


for us. 


2 Of all the antient or modern idolaters, the worſhippers of 
tie {un ſeem to be the moſt excuſable, that luminary being both 
exceeding glorious and uſeful, It is the very life both of the vege- 
table and animal world : of the veget:ble world, as it's genial 
heat rarifies the ſizy vegetable juices about the tender roots of 
regetables, and makes them prolific ; and of the animal world; 
we fee! a {ſenſible chearfulneſs from his approach towards us 
diquling his light and heat all around, and a ſenſible heavineſs 
upon lus departure, and leaving us ta the darkneſs and noxious 
dews and vapours of tne night; nay, foul weather and a 
cloudy day, are more uncomfortable in their effects to many 
tender conſtitutions than are generally imagin'd. Do not the 
zimal ſpirits in ſeveral animal machines fink and riſe juſt as 
e mercury in the barometer ? EE 


: 
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CORGLLARY I 


Right apprehenſions, and a firm be- 
lief of the divine perfections are 
of the utmoſt importance 7. 


Y one means and another there are very 

different and wrong apprehenſions of 
God, which have a very bad influence, With 
the Fpicureans, that effeminate fect of pie- 
tended philoſophers, he is inadvertent and 
indolent: with the ſtoics, a four philo{ophic 
tribe, he is moroſe and ſtern : with ihe in- 


human Scytbians, he was blood-thirſty and 
cruel: 


(x) © Having, from what we experiment in ourſelves, got 
the ideas of exiſtence and duration, of know!:dge and, 
1% power, of pleaſure and happineſs, and of ſeveral other qua. 
«+ lities and powers, which it is better to have than to be 
without; when we would frame an idea the mol! ſuitable 
Ve canto the ſupreme being, we enlarge every on of cheſe 
with our idea of infinity, and ſo putting them together, 
make our complex idea of God.” Mr. Locke's Eitay. 
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guel: with the Ethiopians, he was wont 


to be painted black like themſelves. As 


Aretius a painter, recorded with infamy, be- 
ing often employed to paint the goddeſſes to 
be ſet in the heathen temples, always drew 
their pictures by the features and beauties of 
his harlots, that theſe objects of his impure love 
might have veneration and divinity attributed 
to them, under the titles of Minerva, Juno, 
0) Diana, &c. So with the different parties 
mongſt us, we find very different deſerip- 
tions given of him, in their reſpective ſyſtems, 
conformably to their different tempers, or 
which is worſe very probably, to their re- 
ſpective creeds. And very evident it is, that 
theſe different opinions concerning the Deity 
have a different influence upon men's tem- 
pers, both towards him and one another (p). 
Let us examine, and we ſhall find as our ap- 

prehenſions 


e) Flagitio infigni ſemper alicujus feminæ amore 33 
tt ob id Deus pingens ſub delectarum imagine. Itaque ſcorta 
ers venerahantur. Plin. 

So the pantomime in Seneca, who obſerving the populace 
nell pleas d with his dancing, went every day into the capitol, 
ad danced before Jupiter, perſuaded it would pleaſe him 
t09, R. 
7) According as men's notions are of God, ſuck will their 
Kligion be; if thoſe be groſs and falſe, their religion will be 
Wſurd and ſuperſtitious ; if men fancy God to be an ill. na- 
tur d being, they may fear him, but they will hate him; 
and they will be apt to be ſuch towards one another, as they 
ancy God to be towards them; for all region doth naturally 
lice men to imitate him whom they worſhip. Archbilaop 
Tillet, Serm. V. @. p. . 6o, Vol.I..... | 
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prehenſions of any one are, fo are our diſpo. 
ſitions towards him: if we judge him to-he 


a weak worthleſs man, we can have no value 
for him; if a man of good parts, but bad 


principles, he cannot be an object of our love, 
but if we take him to be valuable, both in his 
moral and natural capacity, we both think! 
highly of him, and reverence him, Thus 
as our apprehenſions of God are, ſuch maſt 
our tempers towards him and man too be, 
right or wrong. Right apprehenſions there. 
fore of him are even the main foundation of 
piety (2). 

Nou the method of laying this foundation 


well is as follows. We muſt, firſt, extirpet- 
the love of vice, otherwiſe it will be twining 


about our judgment as ivy about the oak, til 
it render our ſpeculations jejune and faplek, 


The Platoniſts were ſo ſolicitous to have right] 


ſentiments of the Deity, that they thought 


their minds could ſcarce be purg'd enough 


from ſenſe and paſſion, in order to be capabic 
of divine metaphyſicks : to which purpole, 


beſides the cathartic virtucs which purify tc 
foal, they recommended meditation upon 


death, 


(2) Tis reps vue Otes eue 1BHas, wh ert KUPIA*TATY ©1619 
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geath, and ſtudying mathematicks, that they 
might be the fitter for converſing in the im- 
material and intellectual world.:y A moral 
and divine temper (7) is abſoluteio requiſite 
for the ſtudy of ethicks and theo gy, as the 
eye muſt be belozerdes, that it may behold the 
fan: if it be weak and diſtemper'd, it nei- 
ther can nor would behold it; ſo if the eye 
of the mind be indiſpos'd thro' bad diſpoſi- 
tions, and a depraved judgment, it neither 
ran nor would contemplate the father of 
lghts. Therefore, as it is the intereſt of the 
vicious, either that God ſhould not be at all, 
or be what he is not ; ſome ſtrive to believe he 
is not, and in time begin to have ſome little 
laſpicion of his non-exiſtence, and others ſtrange 
to have imaginations about him. Let us then 
put off every vicious temper (), which would 

lead 

{r) He that reſembles God the moſt, is like to underſtand 
him beſt, becauſe he finds thoſe perfections in ſome meaſure 
in himfelf, which he contemplates in the divine nature ; and 
nothing gives a man ſo ſure a notion of things as practice and 
experience; every good man is in ſome degree à partaker of 
the divine nature, and feels that in himſelf which he concei ves 
to he in God; ſo that this man does experience what others 
do but talk of; he ſees the image of God in himſelf, and is 


able to diſcourſe of him from an inward ſenſe and feeling of 
his excellency. Archbiſhop Tillot. Serm. vol. 3. p. 42. 
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Lyſidis Pythag. Epiſt. inter fragm. Pythagor. p. 82. 

Videas etiam quæ 2 ſequuntur. 
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lead us into Atheiſm, or ſome ſcheme no 


much better. 


Again; all ſhocking apprehenſions of him 
muſt be avoided, becauſe we ſhun a terrifying 
object. Repreſent him to yourſelves as a moſt 
amiable and perfect being, the moſt excellent 
of all excellent beings, the wiſeſt of all in- 
telligent nature; the father of equity, the au- 
thor of all good; whoſe glory no eye can be- 


hold, whoſe greatneſs no mind can compte- 


hend, whoſe power no ſtrength can reſiſt, 
whoſe preſence no ſwiftneſs can ſhun, whoſe 
knowledge no ſecret can be concealed from, 
whoſe juſtice no art can evade, and whoſe 
goodneſs every creature partakes of: bchold- 
ing, directing or permitting all things for the 
beſt ends; moſt perfect, moſt happy, and, 
in ſhort, the greateſt and beſt being. Part- 
cularly guard againſt the Epicurean notion of 
him; for if you imagine he is unconcert'd 
about you, you will be thoughtleſs of him, 
notwithſtanding his majeſty and happineſs arc 
both infinite. 4 

Alſo; cultivate eſteem and affection for 
him. A being that has not much poſſeſſion 
of our hearts, cannot be the object of our fre- 
quent meditation. 

Once more; let us uſe our reaſon, in « ſte- 
quent conteinplation of him; call in ander- 
ing thoughts, curb animal appetites, and ſhun 
all hurry, diverfion, and gratifications, in- 
OT — 54225 conſiſtent 
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conſiſtent with the acqueſt of this divine ſci- 
ence ; otherwiſe we cannot to any purpoſe 
know him who is infinitely remote from the 
reach of every corporeal organ, any more 
than the aſtronomer can view the celeſtial bo- 
dies and their motions, if he grovel in the 


duſt, or turn his glaſſes towards ſome craggy 
rock or dark cavern. Let us implore his af- 


fiſtance (7), in our purſuit of the knowledge 
of himteif; and make uſe of all helps, whe- 
ther from men or books: but above all, let 
us live a divine life. A my 

Perhaps you may find all this a little diffi» 
cult, and not very ſucceſsful at firſt ; but dif 
hculty mutt not be urg'd, When there is ne- 
ceſſity in the caſe; beſides, you will find 
difficulties to give way, reluctance. wear off, 
and every progreſſive ſtep to yield new ſatiſ- 


Action, ſuch as will abundantly repay all poſ- 


ſible {elf-denial ; you will converſe with the 


t) The following excellent piece of devotion cannot fail of 
veing very acceptable to the learned, both for the divine 
krain there is in it, and the loftineſs of thought in every line. 


O qui perpetua mundum ratione gubernas, 

Terrarum cœlique ſator! Qui tempus ab ævo 
Ire jubes: ſtabiliſque manens das cuncta moveri, 
Da, pater, auguſtam menti conſcendere ſedem, 
Da fontem luſtrare boni, da luce _—_ 
In te conſpicuos anime defigere viſas. 
Dizjice terrenæ nebulas et pondera molis, 
Atque tuo ſplendore mica. Tu namque ſerenum, 

I requies tranquilla piis, te cernere, finis 
Principium, vector, dux, ſemita, terminus, idem. 


Bacth, lib. 3: met. d. 
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mathematician, and antiquary, exquiſite de- 
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Deity, and derive repeated communications 
of light from him. Doubtleſs, an carneſt 
purſuit after this knowledge muſt be ple n+, 
Does looking into the ſprings and cauſes of 
things, in the natural world (2): does con- 
templating lines and angles, circles and other 
figures, and demonſtrating their proportions 
and properties; nay, does viewing even an 
old ruſty piece of brazen coin, or mutilated 
ſtatue, tho' many hundred years old, or the 
ſhape of ſome old mean utenſil or veſtment, 
whether Egyptian, Greek, or Roman, or of 
any other country: do theſe ſtudies afford 
their reſpective admirers, the philoſopher, the 


light; and muſt not this nobleſt, and mot 
neceſſary ſtudy, alſo be as delightful to the 
divine ſtudent? His object has nothing but 
the agreeable, the great, and beautiful: true, 
it is infinite, and our capacities are narrow; 
but it's infinite excellency is it's great recom- 
mendation, as the endleſſneſs of a proſpect 
contributes to the agreeableneſs of it (N). 
N * An | 


(u) Archimedes having found out a method of ſolving the 
problera concerning the | Pie ot Syracuſe's crown, whether it 
was good gold or no, ran in an ecttacy naked out of the hath, 
crying out 'evpra, epic; and T. Aquinas was fo trans 
ported with an argument which occurr'd to him ageinſt the 
Manichæ ans, as he was ſitting at a royal table, that ue bro! 
out too into this exclamation, jam concluſum H contra Ma. 
nichæos. e 

(x) Loquitur egregie Ariſtoteles: Or- J v7 0i4ora amd 3h 78 
0 nutte * Ts bor uE po ST aeFNTYPLGV 2 Tus ai nate 
4 . 9 7 
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All other knowledge there fore, in compariſoh 


. 


n 
If we take the methods which have been 
recommended, we ſhall be out of danger of 
miſconſtruing figurative expreſſions concern- 
ing God, very common thro' defect of lau- 
guage, or adapted to the ignorant; as his be- 
ing in heaven, having hands, eyes, Fc. we 
ſhall not be apt to conceive of him as exiſt- 
ing in any ſhape or ſenſible form, or included 
and excluded any where; but ſhall interpret 
all ivch expreſſions aright, in the moſt ſub- 
lime and ſpiritual ſenſe, and form no groſs 
images of him in our minds, much leſs with 
our hands. We ſhall alſo underſtand aright 
many common terms and phraſes, taken from 
things we value, and incorporated into the 
language of almoſt all who write concerning 
US": God, 
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em impatibilitatem partis ſentientis et intelligentis, con- 
lar ex ſentiendi inſtrumentis ipſaque ſenſione. Senſus enim, 
abi nimia eſt res ſenſibilis, ſentire uit, id eſt, nec audire 
ſonos vehementes, nec odores wie tee, nec conſpicere 
colores ; At mens ubi aliquid concepit quod egregium fit in- 
iellectu. non minus id intelligit quam minora, imo et magis: 
d venit quod fentiens pars non fit five corpore, mens autem 
quid 2 corpore ſeparabile. Ariſtot. I 3. c. 4. de anima. 
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292 Divine tempers PART IV. 
God, interpreting them in the moſt exalted 
meaning. Divine mercy will appear to us what 
it is in itſelf, free from uneaſineſs, and a moſt 
placid and rational diſpoſition: divine know- 
Tos will ſeem to be what it is, intuitive and 
without toil; ſerving God will paſs with us 
only for obeying his laws; thus we ſhall truly 
underſtand all other terms or phraſes applied 
to God (). 


(y) Jamblichus Deum noſſe ita homini ait proprium, ut 
hinnitum equo. Jambl. de Myst. Egypt. 


CO- 
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All proper tempers towards God 
ſhould be cultivated in our hearts. 


9 


„„ — nth. mms * 
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kt 


\H1S is to be our next care, after juſt 

| apprehenfions of him are form'd in the 
mind, fince theſe are in order to thoſe, and 
{:nd for nothing without them. Had God 

no care and concern for us (2), we ſhould 

not, we could not have any concern to bbtain 

his favour : but he is at once the moſt ex- 

| 9 ceellent 


) The greatneſs and excellency of the Deity in itſelf, ab- 
rated from any concern of our own, will have a flat and je- 
june operation upon our hearts, Do we not find by expe” 
rience, that men have but little regard to the great Mogul, 
the Cham of Tartary, the emperors of Chiaa and Perſia 
Who, tho' princes of great power, -——yet they having no- 
thing to do with us, nor we with them, we have therefore but 
A ſmall regard for them. Whereas, the moſt ordinary gen- 
tleman, who is but lord of a manor, or a juſtice of peace, 
with whom we are concern'd to deal, is far more regarded. 
And thus likewiſe jt muſt be for' our adoration of the divine 
nature, which will be more or leſs according as we conceive 
ourle!ves more or leſs concern'd in his providence towards as. 
Bilkop Wilkins's Princip. of Nat. Relig. p. 117, 118. 


| 
| 
| 
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cellent being i in himſelf, and the kindeſt 60 
us. And fince there are certain relations he. 
tween him and us, they ought to be +tiendeg 
to, and all tempets and behaviour on gur 
part agreeable to thoſe relations ought to be 
preſetved. Theſe are the relations of a pa. 
rent and an offspring, of a moſt kind bene. 
factor, and highly obliged beneficiaries, a 
moſt righteous ſovereign, and bounden fab 
jets; in a word, of a God and his creatures, 
Therefore there muſt be certain tempers and 
behaviour agreeable to theſe relations, which 
claim our attentive regard. Thus there ate 
certain relations betwixt parents and childten, 
a benefactor and beneficiary, and oilier cor- 
relates, which demand a mutual regard ſrom 
both parties, and from which there reſult 
mutual obligations to certain tempers and con- 
duct. Thus ſtands the caſe between the Deity 
and us; and our part is to obſerve the relations 
we ſuſtain towards him, in particular, and 
to act conformably to them. Now the tem- 
rs and manners correſpondent to the fore- 


mention'd relations between God and us, are 
as follow. 


The firſt temper is 1 profound reverence 


(9) tor him, On his Part are boundle f per- 


fc tions 9 


(a) Reverenes 1s the veneration which ariſes in the mind, 
from the perſuaſion. we have concerning 2 fuperior, that | 116 
has indeed power to do us good or hart, but not a dilpol;: 
tion for the latter. Hobbs. 
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ections, and moſt awful majeſty; on our's 
there ſhould be adoration and veneration : he, 
isa being we can, no more perfectly compre- 
hend than we are able to mete out the heavens 
with our ſpan, or hold the ocean in the hol- 
low of our hand: and in us there ſhould be 
not only a ſpeculative belief of his exiſtence, 
but a filial awe, the deepeſt reverence for 
him, and a moſt affecting ſenſc of him as the 
author, the preſerver, and governor of the 
univerſe, by his immediate active prelence, 
in oppoſition to all atheiſtical and ſceptical 
potions concerning chance and fate. This in- 
ternal habitnal honour for him is infinitely pre- 
tcrable to the moſt coſtly holocauſts, or pom- 
pous oblations of either Fews or heathens : 
this is the molt excellent acknowledgment of 
lis infinite greatneſs, our own meanneſs, and 
finite obligations to him: this will ſooner 
recommend us to him than making him an 
oftering of Lebanon itſelf, with all the beaſts 
theicot; or than the moſt decent rites and ce- 
remonies, than the moſt coſtly decorations of 
temples and altars invented and conferred by 
tne mott liberal ſuperſtition : without a truly 
devout mind, all theſe things are but mere 
complements and fooleries (3). Let us then 

„ endeavour 


% Ocurvæ in terras animæ, ct cæleſtium inanes | 
(92:4 juvat hoe, templis noſtros immittere mores, 
r bona Diis ex hac ſcelerata ducere palpa? 

SS Com poſitum 


tious gloom and horror on the other: here 15 


and abſolute rectitude on one part, and calm 
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endeavour to make up as well as we can all 
our defects of knowledge of him, and in al 
other reſpects, by a profound reverence of 
him, fince he knows and honours God hed 
who reveres him the moſt, | 

Nearly allied to this firſt and fundamental tem. 
per towards God is a virtuous filial fear of him, 
reſulting from attention and conſideration, and 
not from imagination and vain apprehenſions; 
and very different from a ſuperſtitious dread 
owing either to gloomy deluſion, or accumu- 
tated guilt ; ſince it is that fear which ariſe; 
in his mind, who confiders himſelf as under 
the inſpection of the ſupreme governor and 
judge of the univerſe, who approves or diſ- 
approves him, and will finally reward or pu- 
rh bim, according as he behaves before 
him. This is not an effeminate timorouſneſfs, 
or a puerile panic on one hand, nor {ape 


no effect of a creative imagination or deluſoty 
miſapprehenſion: but there is infinite power 


conſideration and an awful regard on the 
other: here there is no running into extremes, 
regarding the Deity too much or too little, 

| but 


Compoſitum jus. faſque animi ſanftoſque receſſu: 
Mentis, et incotum generoſo pettus honeſto 


Hoc goce, ut admovram templis, et farre litabo. 
| Perf. Sat. 2, 
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but viewing bim as he is, with his thunder- 
polt in one hand, and with the other reach- 
ing out his ſcepter to us. He who has this 
divine fear before his eyes, dreads the divine 
diſplcaſure above all ſublunary evils, and dares 
not knowingly provoke it, by fraud, volup- 
tuouſneſs, ambition, or any other way. Let 
not then the impious offender pretend to fear 
God, for he does not: neither let the Atheiſt 
call true divine ſear a childiſh or effeminate 
paſſion, fince 1t is moſt maſculine and ra- 
tional: nor let him ſay it is a torment, ſince 
it effectually frees from miſgiving thoughts, 
which create a thouſand troubles, and ba- 
niſhes chimerical, but tormenting fears, It is 
this which repreſents to the man of integrity 
the moſt terrifying objects here, in a diminu- 
tive light (c), in compariſon with the divine 
diſpleaſure, which is always rational, and 
| , back'd | 


Juſtum et tenacem propoſiti virum 
Non civium ardor prava jubentium, 
Non vultus inſtantis tyranny 

Mente quatit ſolida; neque auſter, 

Dux inquieti turbidus Adriz : 

Nec fulminantis magna ſovis manus, 
Si ftactus illabatur orbis, | 
Impavidum ferient ruinæ. : | | 

Horat. Carm. L. 3. O. z. 

Deos nemo ſanus timet, furor enim eſt metuere ſalutatia, 

nec quiſquam amat quos timet. 

Senec. de Benefic. Lib. 4. C. 19. et Epiſt. 125. 


To do well, and hope well, are the two moſt comfortable 
things in the world. 5 


- 
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univerſe, It is an old and juſt oblery; ation, 


pretend to fear God the leaſt (4): and the 
reaſon is plain, becauſe they have no prop for 


dation to the virtuous; it has an ill influcnce 
upon virtue, both his own and others; it is 


more than he. De Nat. Deor. L. 1. 
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back'd with all the power. and wiſdom in the 


that none are ſo puſillanimous, as they who 


their hope; and beſides, it is very bt that 
they who will not reverence him ſhould dread 
thunder and lightning, nay, mormo's of their 
own imagination. Neither let the Theiſt, 
ſeeing the fool hardy Atheiſt ſneering this 
divine temper as needleſs and unmanly trou- 
ble, run into the oppoſite extreme of ſhivering 
at the very kr ng and mention of Go; 
for this would be diſhonourable, and dil- 
pleaſing to him; it is without any founda- 


fo far from being a branch of religion, that 
it is deſtructive of it, and as different from 
the divine temper juſt now explain'd, as filia 
affection is from ſervile dread or a laviſh pa- 
nic, or a real parental concern from the bow- 
els of an unkind ſtep- parent; and once more, 
it can be owing to nothing but ſuperſtitious 

con- 


(4) Tally obſerves of Epicurus, tho' none ever pret tended 
to fear God and death leſs than he; yet none ever fear'u ©: oth 


Hi ſunt qui trepidant, et ad omnia fulgura pallent, 
Cum tonar, exanimes Nan Jene Murmure cet. 
aven. Satyr. 
So that their fears were too hard 2 3 for their At Li fin 
and effectually prov'd their impious n to be kalle, ans 
themſelves liars, | 
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conceits, Or aggravated guilt, and the remedy 
muſt be either better information, or a refor- 
mation. But, alas, ſuch is the ſtupidity of 
many, that rather than be at the trouble of a 
reformation eſpecially, they will-chuſe to en- 
dure almoſt the perpetual torment of their 
guilty fears (e). But let us be wiſer, prefer- 
ring a calm ſerene fear of God to all vicious 
gain or pleaſure, attended with a guilty con- 
ſcious dread ; thus we ſhall guard againſt the 
madneſs of atheiſm, and the follies of ſuper- 
ſtition. PT 


C Another 


e As Tiberius, whoſe guilty fears imbitter'd life to him 
exceedingly, as he confeſſes in his letter to the ſenate. - Quid 
ſeribam vobis, patres conſcripti, aut quomodo ſcribam, aut 
quid omnino non ſeribam hoc tempore? Du me Deæque 
fejus perdant quam perire quotidie ſentio, ſi ſcio. | 

Sueton. Tiber. cap. 67. 

Neque fruſtra præſtantiſſimus ſapientia affirmare ſolitus eſt, 
ſi recludantur tyrannorum mentes, poſſe aſpici laniatus et ic- 
tus; quando ut corpora verberibus, ita ſævitia, libidine, malis 
af ctibus animus dilaceretur; quippe Tiberium non fortuna, 
non ſolitudines protegebant, quin tormenta pectoris, ſuaſque 
ipſe po nas fateretur. Cornel. Tacit. Annal. lib. 6. 

| A · Cu frigida mens eſt 
«—— Crimiuibus, tacita ſudant præcordia culpa. 

r ee. It. 
Cur tamen hos tu 
Vyvaſiſſe putes, quos diri conſcia facti 
Mens habet attonitos? Et ſurdo verbere cædit 

Occultum quatiente animo tortore flagellum ? 

Pena autem vekemens, ac multo ſavior illis, 

{Juas et Cædlitius gravis invenit, aut Rhadamanthus, 

* ofte, dieque ſuum geſtare in pectore teſtem. 

Juven. Sat. 13. 
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Another moſt reaſonable temper towards 
the Deity is love, ſeated not in fancy, but in 
the underſtanding and will, and not the pal. 
fion, but the virtue of love, a defire of pleaf. 
ing him, and being happy in him, together 
with a delightful complacency in him or 
the love of virtue and righteouſneſs, for there 
can be no pleaſing him but by right tempers 
and practice, and no delight in him but from 
a conſcious ſenſe of both. Conſequently, n9 
vicious creature is a true lover of the Deity, 
whatever his profeſſions may be; ſuch an one 
loves not to contemplate him, nor meditate 
upon his Jaws; he has no defign of pleaſing 
him, nor true defire of enjoying happineſs in 
him, and neither chuſes him for his ſupreme 
ood, nor his ſovereign lord. Whereas the 
divine lover loves meditation upon the fu- 
preme object of his affection, dreads his diſ- 
pleaſure ſincerely, ſhuns ſtudiouſſy every 
thing diſpleaſing, values infinitely his favour, 
and pants after the full and beatific enjoyment 
of it, as the chaſed hart after the cooling 
ſtreams: and in the mean time, becauſe he 
cannot promote either the perfection or hap- 
pineſs o* the Deity, he advances” as far as he 
can his moral kingdom here, by his wile, 
active, and virtuous conduct. Such is divine 
love, and ſuch are it's effects: by attending 
whereto the deluded enthuſiaſt may lee tha: 


no warmth of zzal or affection is alone th; 


divine 
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wine temper : and thus the miſtaken lover of 
30d may undeceive himſelf to his comfort, 


y learning that it has nothing to do with the 


bbs and flows of paſſion, or the fervour and 
atneſs of the animal ſpirits, with mechanical 
mprefſions and ecſtaſies; but is a moſt ra- 
jonal temper, all calm and tranquil, like it's 
ject, which is perfect reaſon and virtue. In 
ine, it is not as many ſtrong paſſions in men, 
wing to a ſtrong imagination, and plac'd 
upon viſionaty objects; but it's object is real, 
collection of all perfections, without num- 
der and bounds (7). Therefore may our 
oye of it be agreeable, both in nature and 
degree. ag] tl . 
Again; all moral tempers, ſimilar to the 
divine moral perfections, ſhould be cultivated 
and diſplay d. As God invariably obſerves the 
eternal and unalterable rule of perfect wiſdom 
and righteouſneſs, ſo ſhould we: as moral 
perfections are the glory of the divine nature, 
ſo they are of our's: as they are the ſource of 
the divine happineſs, ſo they are of our's. 
Therefore it muſt be the will of God, that 
we endeavour after a moral reſemblance of 
Es him. 


& collection of all perfection, natural and moral, alone 


conſtitutes the object of our ſupreme affection; but power, 
knowledge, and wiſdora, tho' infinite, cannot poſſibly engage 
our love ; if they could, we ſhould love the devil in propor- 
uon to his power and knowledge: it is moral excellency, and 


goodneſs in particular, which creates confidence, truſt, love 
aud yeneration, | 
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him. Thus the grounds, the nature ang ne- der 
ceſſity of an imitation of God appear plain, ſo | it f 
plain, that we find the heathen moraliſts ex. me 
preſſing themſelves upon it in very emphatical 5 
terms (g); ſtiling it the end of religion, the de 
moſt acceptable worſhip, the greateſt honout ng) 
done to God, and the perfection of goodnek,; are 
calling alſo the virtuous man a diſciple, az 1 
imitator, and the genuine offspring of God. 50 
Vet, how little is this moſt important part of os 
religion underſtood, and leſs practis d even * 
amongſt us! who are too apt to conſider it Fa 
only as very deſirable and excellent, but not > 
as abſolutely neceſſary; or elſe as 2 matter 4 
myſterious, and ſuitable only for the contem- ral 
plative and recluſe, No, it is neither of dy- luc 
bious and uncertain obligation, nor of an ab- thc 
ſtruſe nature. Indeed the nature of it has * 
been darken' d and miſrepreſented by ſome IE W 
myſtic writers (/), who have expreſs'd them- Wl. ed 


ſelves upon it, in language either unintelligi- * 
ble, or almoſt blaſphemous : but this is no 
proof, that the nature of the thing is dark 
and unintelligible ; far from it, it is only an 
imitation of God, which any common un- 
deritanding 


(2) Sapientem, pediſequum & imitatorem Dei dicimus, & 
ſequi arbitramur Deum, id eſt, % Apul. 
(5) Beſides theſe writers, the e of old, 
and the Muggletonians of late, have moiſt groſsly miſtepre- 
ſented this molt important branch of divine virtue. | 
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derſtanding may eafily apprehend, eſpecially 
if people will only obſerve, - that there are 
ſome virtues in us, which have nothing. fi- 
milar to them in God, v/2, ſuch as imply 
that we are his creatures, and are become un- 
righteous in ſome degree: of the former fort 
are divine fear, humility, . meckneſs, truſt, 
ſubjection, obedience, and ſome other ſuch 
virtues, which are neceſſary in us, as the 
creatures of God: of the latter ſort are all the 
virtues included in repentance and Chriſtian 
Faith, which ſpeak us to be unrighteous be- 
ings. Obſerving this reſtriction, let us en- 
deavour to underſtand clearly the divine mo- 
ral tempers of juſtice, veracity, goodneſs, and 
ſuch like, ſet the perfect pattern before our 
thoughts, and form our moral tempers by it: 
and let us, after all, be ſenſible how imper- 
ect our beſt moral reſemblance of God is, in 
degree, and be conſtantly aſpiring after a mote 
perfect fimilitude. The infinitely glorious 
excellency of the exemplar ſhould not diſ- 
courage our reſolutions and endeavours of this 
nature, fince the more perfect any pattern is 
the better, as it excites the imitator to exert 
himſelf, that he may come up as near to it 
3s poſtible. Come then, let us carefully ob- 
ſerve our pattern, us who are the offspring of 
God, whoſe happineſs therefore, as bis, muſt 
ariſe out of a good moral charatter : let us 
put off all diabolical and wrong tempers, and 

25 ſhine 
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ſhine in the divine image, which reaſon, 


duty, and intereſt all invite us to, 
Another virtuous temper towards God is a 
moſt humble and ſubmiſſive reſignation to his 


diſpoſal (i), connected with a placid truſt in 
him. This indeed is difficult to ſuch as are 


but of a ſhort ſtanding in the ſchool of virtue; 


but it is highly reaſonable and neceſſary; | 


ſubject which has been exceedingly well ma- 
nag d by ſome heathen moraliſts, who have 
ſeem' d to have exceeded both themſclves and 
others upon it. As this is a leſſon difficult to 
be learn d, fo much is to be ſaid for it, con- 
ſider'd in any pofhble light, it appears moſt 
fit and y. He to whom we are to 
commit ourſelves} is infinitely fit to have the 
abſolute difpoſal of us, as he is all- wiſe to 
know and contrive, and all- perfect to do 
every thing that is for the beſt. He is our 
common parent {&), and therefore will not 
be unconcern d about us: be is the perfect 
author of our beings, and therefore will not 
be careleſs of fis own productions: he is moſt 


perfectly virtuous, and if we be ſo in propto- 
tion to our ſhort abilities, we are dear to him 


upon 


i) Own er Hu ro. pos per lu NY £7 390 ly 
Oct qu vc Turo Je. | | 
| BE IR . Theogn. Sent. p. 383 


- (4) Permittes ipſis expendere numinibus quid 

Conveniat nobis, rebuſque fit utile noftris _ 
Nam pro jucundis, aptiſſima quæque dabunt Dil 
Charior eſt illis homo quam ſibi. Juven. Sat. 
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upon a twofold account, as his children, and 
25 his good and obedient children; It is not 
poſſible, that we ſhould be in ſo happy a fi- 
tuation, as when under his care and diſpoſal ; 
he is juſt ſuch a being as we ſhould with 
might be our guardian and governor, and the 
diſpoſer of all things. As for ourſelves, that 
we may conſider this affair in another light; 
we all know, if we know any thing of our- 
ſelves, that we are not wiſe enough for aur 
own direction, nor have power enough for 
our own ſupport, nor are good enough for 
own nappineſs: infinitely more childiſh in re- 
ſpect to God, than our children are in re- 
ſpect to us. We ſhould therefore be not only 
content, but highly pleas'd that we are not 
left as indiſereet orphans, without a guardian 
and director, to our own fond wiſhes and 
inclinations; becauſe we know by experience, 
that we ſhould often chuſe amiſs for our- 
ſelves; and it is certain divine infinite wiſ- 
dom, which cannot err, and infinite geod- 
neſs, which cannot be unconcern'd about us, 
much leſs cruel tous, are much better for us 
than our own folly, imprudence, and indi- 
ſcreet ſelf-love, Let us then no more defire 
to be at our own diſpoſal, nor be in the leaſt. 
uneaſy that we are not ſo; but moſt chearfully 
reter ourſelves to the care of the all- perfect 
ruler of the univerſe, after we have done our 
part in any caſe; let us ſay, in the 1 
ä 0 


326, Dine temper Pap r Iv 
of ea virtuous heathen, to out common pr. 
rent; lead; +* Lead me, cloath me, lift me 
up or caſt me down, inrich or impoveriſh 
eme, baniſh me or keep me in my ow; 


country, do what thou pleaſeſt to me; 


% and 1 will not only acquieſce, but a polo- 
**/'pize for thy providence, and defend it 3. 
<< gainſt thoſe who may diſapprove it, ſhewing 
them it is, and muſt be for the beſt (0* 
Great and generous is ſuch abſolute reſigna- 
tion to the divine pleaſure. and conduct; 
whereas on the contrary, it is mean and de- 
generate to be afraid of truſting bim ab{. 
lately with che diſpoſal of us and ours, h 
made all things. and is therefore fitteſt to dif. 


poſe and govern all. It is much {or the cre. | 


dit of virtue; to pay a molt intire ſi bm iſſion 
to the divine will, as this procures the eſteem 


of all attentive: -obſervers to the teſigned ſut— i 


_ ferer, | and'toithat which enables him to ſuf- 
fer, even with the nobleſt heroiſm : nay, as 


ſome: of the antients obſerve, there is not a 


more welcome fight: to the Deity himſelf, 
than a virtuous man under the heavicit preſ- 
ſures acquieſcing in his hard lot, nd juſt- 
fying providence in it: and this creates and 
e . 11 IC EIS Con- 
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conciliates an uncommon eſteem among men, 
As Maximus Tyrius ſpeaks of Hercules, if we 
take from him the ſavage beaſts he ſlew; and 
the tyrants he ſuppreſs'd, we take from him 
his honour : ſo if we take from a virtuous 
man bis temptations from one hand and an- 
other, we deprive him of his glory. 1:46 

Once more; conſider not only how un- 
kind to ourſelves, and affrontive to God; but 
alſo how vain, nay, how prejudicial it is to 
us to cheriſh an unyielding diſpoſition to the 
Deity : for all our reluctance and oppoſition 
to him can anſwer no purpoſe but what is 
bad: this method, inſtead of alleviating, ag- 
cravates our burthen, and makes it pinch us 
worſe, as ſtruggling with the yoke makes it 
gall; it ſours our temper, diminiſhes our 
ſtrength, and every way makes ill worſe, 

And our abſolute ſubmiſſion to the divine 
diſpoſal ſhould always be connected with a 
chearful truſt in him. Somewhere or other, 


our reliance will be plac'd, if not upon our: 


heavenly father, yet upon ſome being or en- 
joyment unfit to be the prop of our hopes: 
lo the climbing ſlender plants, the hop, ivy, 


Fe. lean and cling to that which is next 


hem; and frequently, inſtead of a tree or 


pole, twine about a thiſtle or ſome other 


wood, that ſoon choaks, or withers and fails 
them. Thus we (hall lean upon ſomething 
Ir other; if not upon the rock of ages, upon 


X 2 ſome 
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308 Divine tempers Pak r IV. 
ſome deceitful: reed that will break under the 
leaſt preſſure, and pierce and hurt the band 
which it ſhould have ſuſtain d; we hall 
flee, if not to the inexhauſtible Vaue of 
| Jivin waters, to ſome winter-brook, which 
overflows when there is no need of it, but is 
quite dried up when a yiolent droughtcomes 
on. But let experience of our broken reeds, 
and our deceitful brooks, perſuade us to tranſ- 
fer our truſt, and place it in unfailing per- 
fection, vis. in him who makes diſtreſs an ar- 
gument for flying to him: he is a friend from 
whom we may promiſe ourſelves every real 
bleſſing, without the leaſt ſuſpicion of z di,. 
appointment ; a friend whoſe favour towards 
us will not ebþ and flow with our changing 
condition here, like moſt human friendſhip, 
which finks as the mercury in foul weather, 
or falls as leaves in Autumn. No, he wil 
either prevent what we fear, or will ſupport 
us under it, and make it turn out in the iſſue 


to our advantage. He may afflict us, but 


we may be ſure it will be for our good, o- 
e he wovld not afflict us at all ; ſince 
he never does it willingly, much [els Wan- 
tonly. 


125 
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Tours v. 


The beſt worſhip which we can per- 
form, is due to God, 


divine worſhip we do not mean any 


external devout actions, tho ever ſo 
grave and ceremonious, ſeparate from the di- 
vine tempers alread; mention d: without 


them, all external worſhip, how pompous 


ever, down from common parochial up to 


the higheſt cathedral ſervice, perforin'd with 
a vaſt profuſion of eecleſiaſtic expence, is to 
the infinite ſpirit no more than the ſound of 


braſs, or 'a mean tinkling cymbal, a rude 
and troubleſome noiſe. He loves not to be 
invok d and prais'd by unhallow'd lips, and 


to fee the hands of the vicious lifted up in 
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„ 1 Par IV. 
devotion (n). And all external homage paid 
in any form, without attention of mind, tho 
not with any - corrupt views, is but empt 
and vain compliment and formglity, the hy. 
mage at beſt but of a ſpeaking," not of a think- 
ing being. No, he made us not tg chaunt 
his praiſes, and celebrate his gloties, ny in 
any external nffinner, being 40 loper of gere. 
moneous acknowf@gments and devout ge- 
ſtures, or eceleſiaſtic muſic, tho compos d 
and play d by the beſt hands, or ſung by the 
beſt voices. The worſhip he regards and ac- 
cepts, proceeds from an humble heart, a con- 
trite ſpirit, ſenſible of it's own wants, weak- 
_ neſs, and unworthineſs, of his infinite great- 
reſs and goodneſs, panting after him, and 
ſincerely thankful to him (a). 


Bat 


(nm) Non votis neque ſuppliciis mulieribus auxilia Deorum 
parantur : vigilando, agendo, bene conſulendo proſpere om 
nia cedunt. Ubi ſocordia tete atque ignaviæ tradideris, ne 
quicquam Deos implores, irati infeſtique ſunt. 

A WH SGalluſt. Bell. Catalin. 
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enn unten Heſiod. Oper. &c. p. 19. 00 
(n) Epictetus is large and inſtructive upon devotion. Had and 
we any underſtanding, ſays that excellent moraliſt, What elſe I fh 
would we do, than publickly and privately praiſe God, and I ft 
return him thanks? - Ought not the huſbandman almoſt con- Fre! 
tinvally fing ſuch a hymy to God as this; great is God, w r 
* th, | | ges A. 
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Bat ſome fay, even of Tuch devotion, as 
this that it is needleſs ; and others, that we 


iht of natugg%only. Let. us examine and ee, 


know Mur wants and deſires, and can receive 
no ifars on about the f 177 that he 
is infinftely good, and wants not importunity 
from us to diſpoſe him to be kind to us; that 
he is immutable, and cannot be perſuaded by 
our intreaties to do any thing repugnant to 
his pet fections and honour ; further, that 
he has eſtabliſh'd laws, both in the natural 
and moral world, according to which he will 
proceed in an uſual way. Notwithſtand- 
ing, prayer is not vain, like ſupplicating 
the winds, or a ſenſeleſs impotent idol, which 
can neither hear nor help: and the divine 
perfections, inſtead of being an objection 


againſt devotion, are in truth ſo many argu- 


ments in it's favour, Every one may eafily 
lee the vanity of it, if offer'd to a being de- 
ſtitute of theſe perfections of knowledge, 

een, goodneſs, 


gives inſtruments to cultivate the earth, and health and 
krenzth to do it, &c. If many are ſtout and indevou', 
ſnou'd there not be ſome who ſhould perform this ſacred office, 


and ing a hymn to God? Were Ia nightingale or a ſwan, 


| ſhoule act the part of one; and being a reaſonable creature, 
| fiould act as ſuch ; that is, celebrate the glories of the ſu- 
eme Deity, A 
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nnõt prove it to be at all neceſſary, by the 


« bath object againſt, rayer, viz. that God 
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312 Divine tempers PART IV. 
goodneſs, and ſteadineſs; and that a woodej 
idol, or a bluſtering tempeſt, are ridiculous 
objects of devotion. God's. perfections arc 
the grounds and reaſons of payer, and it 
would be ſtrange indeed, if they ſhould be 
both ee r, and objections apainſt/one 
and the ſame thing; ii is impoſſiblep üch 
ſo, as that botlꝭ parts of a contradif@ionThou!d 
be true. With WMgard to the obſect Uf wor- 
(hip; there is not the leaſt objection offer d 
againſt it by the moſt obſtinate anti-devo- 
tioniſt, whether deiſtical or others. And a: 
to the deſign of it; neither is there any ab- 


jection againſt this, becauſe no rational devo- 


tioniſt pretends to inform, or to teaze and 
tire him, till he grant us what we want: but 
the deſign is to render ourſelves proper rcci- 
pients of divine favours (o), by prayer in all 

it's 


| (>) It is a great condeſcenſion and goodneſs in God, to ac- 
cept our imperfect praiſes, and ignorant admiration of him ; 
and were he not as wonderfully good as he is great and glo- 
rious, ho Would not ſuffer us to ſully his great and glorious 
name by taking it in our mouths ; and were it not for our 
advantage and happineſs to own and acknowledge his benehts, 
for any real happineſs and glory that comes to him by it. he 
could well enough be without it, and diſpenſe with us for ever 
entertaining «me thought of him; and were it not for lis 
goodneſs, might deſpiſe the praiſes of his creatures with infi- 
nitely more reaſon than wiſe men do the applauſe of fool. 
Archbiſhop Tillot. Vol.7. p. 28. 1 
Whatever ſome high flown enthuſiaſts may pretend, that 
it is ſordid and mercenary to ſerve God for our good I ant 
ſure to ſerve him for his good is prophane and blaſphemous 
1 Scot's Chriſt. I. Vol. 1. Part 2. Ch. 6. 
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Cox: V. the great end of true theology. 313 
it's branches, which every one who conſiders 
it, muſt own is a very apt means for making 
the beſt impreſſions upon the fincere ſuppliant. 
[s it not plaig, that taking ſhame to himſelf 
in his penetential confeſſions, muſt raiſe in 

im a Firtuous regret and remorſe, and inſpire 
hit th wiſe and good reſolutions; that his 
carneft imploring the divine favour muſt kin- 
de in him till ſtronger deſires of a religious 
kind; and returning his heavenly benefactor 
his moſt grateful thanks for his manifold rich 
favours beſtow'd, and for hopes of more be- 
hind, together with celebrating his praiſes, 
muſt form him to a thankful and, adoring tem- 
per? All this is undeniable ; therefore ſince 
devotion may be confider'd in a twofold view, 
both as an act and as a means of virtue, it is 
both neceſſary on our part, and acceptable 
toGod ; for there is no reaſonable doubt, but 
that is our duty, and well- pleaſing to the De- 
ity, which promotes virtue and religion in us: 
but devotion, that which deſerves to be ſo 
called, does this (p); and therefore is our 
b bounden 


Auro te tap To Oe avind'tes' ar d Tiuas Th; nuirepas 
SHIAEAS e A ONT Rs Th &# TAg0v yivoro Otcrs. = 
Salluſt. Philoſoph. de Dus et mundo, p. 27. 
le) The truths of God have a natural power over the minds 
ef men; and while we recount thoſe truths in our celebration 
of him, we are excited to a reconciliation to God. by ſuch 
contemplations of him. By frequent, ſerious, and wiſe con- 
verie with God we are aſſimilated to, and harmonize with 
tim. No man who adores and celebrates the moral perfec- 


tions, 
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bounden duty, and our intereſt (49), Nay, 
inward devotion is unavoidable, where there 
are right apprehenſions of the Deity, and due 
conſideration; for theſe will ſhew us our ma- 
nifold obligations to him, and produce a grate- 
ful temper ; they will, diſcover to us gur own 
imperfections, and his infinitely glorious at- 
_ tributes, and beget in us pious defires ; they 
will ſet before us our own unworthineſs, and 
impreſs upon us a deep ſenſe of it. As in- 
ward devotion then is, upon the ſuppoſition 
juſt now mention'd, unavoidable ; upon the 
ſame ſuppoſition, external devotion will be 
almoſt unavoidable too; a creature full of the 
| eee inward, 


tions of God, which are ſupreme ; and his natura! attributes, 
which are ſubordinate, with attention and conſideration ; can 
be without that admiration of the wiſdom, and veneration of 
the goodneſs, and ſubmiſſion to the power of God, which is 
divine. Archdeacon Jeffery's Forms, &c. Pref. p. 5, 6, 7, 

As the vapours, and even the planets, are purified by 
the ſun; and in ſome ſenſe made fimilar to it, by being 221d 
nearer to his glorious body : fo ſpiritual creatures are yet more 
refin'd, and made liker the Deity, the nearer they approach 
to the fountain of purity and perſection, by faithfully follow- 
ing his attractions: which too, like the ſon's, are powerful 
and vigorons ; infuſe light and ſtrength. In a word, as the 
attraction of the ſun on the planets, makes them firſt move, 
and then deſcribe their regular orbits ; fo this divine attrac- 
tion in ſpiritual beings, animates the will, actuates the affec- 
tions, and theſe do all the reſt that is to be done in this pre- 
ſent ſtate. And as the diſcordant attraction of ſome Wander- 
ing comets would certainly diforder the harmony of the mo. 
tions and revolutions of the planets, if they approach'd 00 
near them; ſo grofs affections, ſenſual attractions admitted 
too nigh, deſtroy the progreſs of ſpiritual beings towards tte 
center of their beings, Dr. Cheyne's Philoſoph. Princip of 

Relig. p. 50. | 
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inward, will very probably break out even 
andefignedly into vocal external devotion, for 
out of the abundance of the heart the mouth 
ſpeaks. And fince mental and vocal devo- 
tion together, every one knows by experience, 
s mare impreſſive than mental alone, and 
therefore is a more effectual means of pro- 
moting virtue, therefore it is not only to be 
allowed, but to be perform'd as a duty cer- 
tainly neceſſary. No objection whatever ap- 
pears againſt this reaſoning : the concluſion 
then from it againſt all anti-devotioniſts is ne- 
ceſſary, that prayer in the comprehenſive and 
true meaning appears to be our duty, even by 
the light of nature. This ſhews it is an a 
means of producing many excellent effects; 
there ſore to ſet it aſide, they muſt either ſay 
it is no ſuch means, or that a moſt uſeful 
practice ſhould be dropt: the former cannot 
be aſſerted truly, without contradicting the 
experience of the virtuous part of mankind, 
and the latter cannot be ſaid for very ſhame. 
Therefore reaſon will teach us, if we neglect 
this excellent means, that it is an unreaſona- 
ble neglect; and if we do not, we ought not 
to omit it. 

As then there is no objection againſt devo- 


tion, let us practiſe it with all proper devout 
and divine tempers ; for even the ſtated laws 
of the univerſe, and the immutability of God, 


nced not be the leaſt diſcouragement to us. 
For 
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For thoſe laws are his own ordinances, which 
he ſets aſide at pleaſure ; and his immutabi- 
lity is not that of fate or deſtiny, but of the 
all· perfect governor of the univerſe, conſtant. 
ly adapting the methods of his government to 
the changing ſtate of the moral and rational 
world. Were hea neceſſary agent, and man | 
a mere machine; and were he a fickle being, 
and man the ſport of his caprice, devotion then 
would be as unreaſonable as if it were offer'd 
to the flinty rock, or the inconſtant wind: 
but neither is the caſe with God or man: 
God. is a free agent, and man his moral ſub- 
jet; and as the ſubject behaves well or ill, 
his moral governor adapts the method of his 
_ government thereto.. And therefore he will 
either reverſe the laws of nature in our favour, 
if it be neceſſary, or will do that for us by 
thoſe ſettled laws, which will be the beſt for 
us; he will either ſuſpend the fury of the 
lions, as he did for Daniel; or the raging heat 
of the furnace, as he did for the three chil- 
dren ; or he will let his own ſettled laws have 
their courſe, and yet do the beſt for us one 
way or other. For the creation is not (7), 
as 


% Horam ſane omnium conformatio prinia, nulli ve: tri- 


bui poteſt, niſi intelligentiæ et ſapientiæ entis potentis ſemper- 
que viventis; quod ſcilicet ſit ubique præſens, poſſitque vo- 

luntate ſua corpora omnia in inflaito ſuo ſenſorio movere, 
adeoque cunctas mundi univerſi partes ad arbitrium ſuum fin- 
gere et refingere, multo magis quam anima noſtra quz eſt in 
fobis imago Dei, voluntate {va ad corporis noſtri membra mo- 
vendk valet. IIluſtriſ. Newton. Optic. p. 345 
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as ſome are pleas d to tell us, like a piece of 
clock-work, which will go for a while of it- 
ſelf, when wound up, as is evident from the 
Newtonian, or true philoſophy. The works 
of art continue to move for ſome time, with- 
out their author, becauſe there is ſomething 
betwixt them and nothing, which is pre-ex- 
iſtent matter: whereas between the works of 
nature, and their original nothing, there is 
only that creative power which produced 
them, which would return to their primitive 
nothing, were their baſis withdrawn. In 
ſhort, either God governs the world, or he 
does not; if not, all devotion is foolery ; ; if he 
does, it is our wiſdom and intereſt, | 

And now, all ſpeculative objections againſt 
prayer being remov'd, we may obſerve the 
two following devotional compoſures as mo- 
dels; both are patterns ſet us by heathen de- 
votioniſts, Simplicius and Cleanthes, the for- 

mer precatory, the latter benedictory. The 
former runs thus. , thou great ſove- 
* reign (5), the father and guide of our rea- 


e fon, 
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Simplic. Comment in Epict. p. 230. 
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* ſon, I pray we may ever be mindful uf 
that dignity to which thou haft advanced 
us: be with us and aſſiſt us, that we may 
© behave up to the dignity of our nature, not 
as brutes, but as beings purged from cor. 
« porcal and brutal paſſions, which we can 
- maſter, and make the wiſeſt uſe of. Aſ. 

ſiſt us further, that we may brighten and 
improve our reaſon, and be united by the 
light of truth with the moſt important te- 
alities. In the third place; I beſeech the 
beſt of beings, that he would remove :1! 
darkneſs from our minds, that we may 

*. diſtinguiſh between Deity and mortality. 

Cleanthes's is a ſacred hymn in honour cf 

God: part of which is as follows. Thou 


e) moſt glorious of immortal beings, whole 
$364 VE] . = names 
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© names and titles are many, whoſe power 


alone is omnipotence, the great author and 
# guice of univerſal nature; hail; Great Fu- 
iter; tor it is not only lawful, ut very 
fit for us feeble mortals to praiſe thee, as 
* we are thine offspring and image. There- 
fore thee I will ſing, and thy power celes 
e brate for ever, tho“ here we are all very 
ijimperfect. The univerſe is ſubject to thee, 
„and govern'd by thee, ——O Fove, the 
preſerver of all things, the donor of all 
good, the almighty thunderer on high. 
Deliver mankind from wretched folly, that 
© they may apprehend how well and wiſely 
thou governeſt all things. As thou haſt 
* highly honour'd us, in making us reaſona- 
ble creatures, it is moſt fit that we ſhould 
magnify thee and thy works: and indeed 
no favour greater than this are we capable 
of, than to hymn in eternal verſe the Went 
univerſal law of equity.” 
You fee the notions of ſome heathen mo- 
raliſts concerning divine worſhip: it may 


perhaps be both entertaining and uſeful to 
know what was their practice too, with refe- 


rence to it. We are told of Socrates, that he 


was a moſt devout (), as well as the greateſt 


Phi- 
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| philoſopher and that his devotion was very 
excellent, attended always with the greateſt 
ſubmiſſion to the divine will; that What he 
chiefly pray d for was à virtuous foul, à calm 
condition, a blameleſs life, and 'a chearfy! 
death; and not an opulent fortune, a high 


ſtation, or popularity and pleaſures. The 


ſam of his devotions was a ſhort prayer which 
a Greek poet compos'd for the uſe of his 
friends, in theſe words; O Jupiter, give 
** us thoſe things which are good for us, 
* whether. we do or do not pray for them; 
t and remove-from us thoſe things which are 
* hurtful, tho! we ſhould pray for them.“ 
He alſo recommended very much a form of 
prayer the Lacedemanians made uſe of, it 


which they petition'd the Gods, to give 


* them all good things fo long as they were 
„ virtuous. But the devotional part of this 


great and good philoſopher appears molt | 


clearly from the tollowing account of him. 
Doſt thou wonder, that a prophetic ſpirit 
« ſhould dwell with Secrates fo intimatcly 
united, ſo friendly, ſo inſeparable, that it 


* 


s ſeem d only not to be one with his mina; 


e whoſe purity, charity, goodneſs, ſtrictne!: 
of converſation, depth of judgment, per- 


« ſuaſive 
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ſuaſive ſpeech, religion towards the Gods, 
« and integrity towards men, were ſuch as 
« render'd him worthy of this friend and 
« demon.” (x) 

To add not much more concerning this 
glorious character ; nothing could be more 
juſt concerning deyotion, it's nature and ne- 
ceſſity, than his ſentiments of both, He tells 
us, the Atbenians, in a war with the Lace- 
demonians, having received many defeats both 
by ſea and land, ſent a meſſage to the oracle 
of Fupiter Ammon, to aſk the reaſon why 
they, who had erected ſo many temples to 
the Gods, and decorated them in a moſt coſt- 
iy manner; who had inſtituted ſo many 
feſtivals with great pomp and ceremonies ; 
who, in ſhort, had ſlain ſo many hecatombs 
at their altars, were not fo ſucceſsful as the 
Lacedemonians, who fell much ſhort of then 
in all theſe points of religion. To this the 
oracle replied, © I am better pleas'd with 
the prayer of the Lacedemonians, than 
with all the coſtly oblations of the Greeks.” 
(y) Then he proceeds to ſhew how the moſt 
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vicious man might be devout, fo far as vic 
tims could make him ſo; but his offerings 
were regarded by the Gods as bribes, and his 
petitions as blaſphemies. He alſo quotes two 
verſcs out of Homer, where the poet fays, the 
ſcent of the Trojan ſacrifices, upon having 
finiſh'd a conſiderable fortreſs, was carried up 
to Heaven by the winds, but all in vain, be- 
cauſe the Gods were diſpleas'd at the wor- 
ſhippers, old Priam and his people. 

Upon the whole, let us form right nuions 
of the object of worſhip and of worſhip itlelf, 
may juſt notions of both form us to proper 
devout tempers, and let us expreſs theſe in ſo- 
lemn, maſculine, rational, and uſeful devotion, 
whether by the help of pre- compoſed forms, 
or without them; always rememberin; that 
devotion that is not pleaſant to ourſelves, can 
ſcarce be imagind to be acceptable to God; 
and that which does ourſelves no good, is 

labour 
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0 

K A n 
COROLLARY Vi. | 

1 d 
The ſincereſt Obedience is dne to el 
the Divine Law. 1 

m 

m 

h a —— — fu 
"HAT there are eternal differences of 1 

| Guß and different relations of ſome pa 
things to others, has been prov'd before, and 40 
it is as evident, as it is there is proportion and * 
diſproportion, both arithmetic and peome- pl: 
tric: and that God himſelf always acts ac- wh 
cording to the unchangeable nature and rea- bis 
ſons of things, has been ſhewn : and there- | lar 


fore, that it is our wiſdom and intereit to 
conform our conduct to the divine will, muſt 
be very certain, becauſe neither ignorantly 
nor knowingly can God require any thing 
from us, but what is fit and good. The only 


difficulty is to know what is the divine wil! 
concerning 
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concerning our conduct, for concerning the 
reaſonableneſs and goodneſs of his will and 
law, there cannot be the leaſt pretence for 
doubting. His will and law then are to be 
learnt by attending to the eternal and un- 
charigeable nature of things, and conſidering 
what is fit and good for us, in our whole ca- 
pacity and duration. 

Conformably then to this law ; the conſi- 
deration of the natural attributes of God, his 
eternity and independence, his omnipotence 
and oinnipreſence, his omniſcience and im- 
mutability, ſhould raiſe in us the higheſt ad- 
miration, and impreſs upon us the moſt aw- 
ful ſenſe of him : the conſideration of his mo- 
ral perfections in perfect harmony with one 
another, and in conjunction with his natural 
attributes, ſhould effectually influence us to 
pay him all poſſible honour and veneration, 
adoration and worſhip (z); ſhould excite our 
fear, raiſe our hopes, and beget in us the moſt 
placid truſt in him. This thought, that our 
whole being is from him, ſhews us it is to be 
devoted to him: and the ſenſe of our necei- 
lary and continual dependence upon him for 
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326 Divine tempers Parr IV. 
our preſent exiſtence, for all the ſupports and 


comforts of it, ought to form us to a devour 


temper towards him the author of them all, 

Again; with reference to our own ſpecies, 
this great law of nature and reaſon ſhews ys, 
that the duties of juſtice and equity, truth and 
goodneſs, are fo evidently incumbent upon 
us, from the agreeableneſs of them to the hy. 
man frame, and from their great importance 
to every ſocial intereſt, that even men of the 
vileſt moral principles and manners own the 
neceſſity of theſe offices, and that the obſer- 
vance of them ſhould be the care of every po- 
litical ſociety, ſmall and great. To deny that 
they are neceſſary to the very being of human 
ſociety; would be as if any one ſhould fay 
there is no need of eaſe, health, ſtrength, 
and a due performance of the ſeveral anima 
functions in the body natural, to it's life and 
growth. Therefore, as in the body natural, 
the ſeveral parts would not, were they endued 


with intelligence (3), claſh and deſtroy one 


another: ſo it ſhould be in the body politic; 
the members thereof have a mutual depen- 
dance upon one another, and all ſhould har- 

| moniouſſy 


(a) Ut ſi unumquodque membrum ſenſom ſuum haberet, 
ut poſſe putaret ſe valere ſi proximi membri valetudinem ad ſe 
tradux iſſet, debilitari et interire corpus neceſle eit fic, fi 
unuſquiſque noſtrum rapiat ad ſe commoda aliorum, detrahat 
que quod cnique poſſit, emolumenti ſui gratia, ſocictas hom!” 


num et communitas evertatur neceſſe eſt, &c. | 
1 Cic. de Offic. 1.3 
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moniouſly conſpire to promote their own mu- 
tual welfare (6): every one ſhould do to 
others, as he would have others do to him, 
and love them as himſelf : the effect whereof 
would be peace, friendſhip, and every ſocial 
blefing: whereas of a contrary temper and con- 
duct in ſocial life, the effect would be thereverte, 
mutua] injury, rapine, and the deſtruction, 
not only of the weal, but even of the being 
of ſociety, as experience and obſervation, alas, 
may teach us: the weal or woe of all ſocie- 
ties, families or neighbours, towns or king- 
doms, ariſes out of their virtues or vices, as 
the caſe or pain of body flows from it's being 
in or cut of order. Therefore, as God made 
vs ſocial beings, and intended our ſocial frame 
for our mutual ſatisfaction and pleaſure ; it is 
his will and law, that we ſhould diſtinctly 
know, and fincerely perform, all ſocial offices 
mutually towards one another, | 

Further, with reference to ourſelves, all 
the human virtues and offices of ſobriety and 
temperance, patience and contentment, and 
every other branch of ſelf-government, and 
le!f-enjoyment, are ſo neceſſary to our own 


particular intereſt, as well as to that of ſo- 


ciety, that it has been one grand deſign of 
ph: lolophy, to ſet them off to the beſt ad- 
14 vantage, 
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vantage, and it would be waſte of time to en- 
deavour to prove they are ſo. 
And now let us obſerve of all the offices of 
the three claſſes already ſpecified ; beſides the 
fitneſs of them, they conduce to our happi- 
neſs at preſent, Even in the preſent ſtate of 
imperfect virtue, and conſequently mixed 
good and evil, an uniform obſervance of the 
rules of religion, righteouſneſs and tem 
rance, tends by natural and direct conſe- 
quence to our welfare. Religion, in all it's 
branches, as a frequent contemplation of the 
divine perfections, and adoration of them, 
humbly bowing down before the great, the 
good parent of the univerſe, recounting his 
ſavours, and with cordial gratitude thanking 
him for them; reſignation to his paternal 
diſpoſal, and a chearful truſt in his fatherly 
wiſdom, care and affection; a rational love 
to him, and unfeigned delight in him, toge- 
ther with a vigorous imitation of him, and 
filial obedience to his will: all this is not 
only rational and right, but entertaining (c) 
| | | 0 


(c) Cum animus cognitis perceptiſque virtutibus a corpori® 
obſequio 3 diſceſſerit, voluptatemque ſicut lavem 
decoris oppreſſerit, omnemque mortis doloriſque timorem effu- 
gerit, ſocietatemque charitatis coierit cum ſais, omneſque 
natura conjunctos ſuos duxerit, cultumque deorum et puram 
religionem ſuſceperit, et exacuerit illam, ut oculorum ſic in- 
genii aciem ad bona diligenda & rejicienda contraria: quid eo 
dici aut excogitari poterit beatius! Cic. 1. 2. de Leg. 


The 
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to a mind truly religious and devout, and 
moreover a certain and unfailing ſource of 
good hope of the divine favour and accep- 
tance at laſt, ſuch hope as is unqueſtionably 
to be prefert d to all preſent poſſeſſions and 
gratifications of the animal kind. The ſocial 
virtues are the ligaments of the body politic, 
or as the lactcal veſſels in the body natural, 
they diffuſe nutriment, ſtrength, growth and 
caſe to all the members : on the contrary, ſo- 
cial vices are deſtructive often not only of the 
eaſe and hale conſtitution, but of the very 
life and being of buman ſociety. The virtues 
of ſelf-government, employing our powers 
for the ends of our exiſtence, and wiſely ſub- 
jecting our appetites to the government of rea- 
ſon, terminate in ſelf-enjoyment: but abuſed 
faculties, unbridled appetites, and ungovern'd 
paſſions, cauſe fſelf-torment ; and they op- 
preſs even the heart, damp the ſpirits, and 
obſtruct the animal functions; whereas * 
an 
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The following paſſage from an ingenious lady may ſerve 
inſtead of an Engliſb tranſlation of this quotation from Cicero. 
I cannot but admire, fays ihe, the (ottiſhneſs of thoſe dull 
Epicurcans, who make it their buſineſs to hunt after pleaſures, 
25 vain and unſatisfactory as their admirers are childiſh, and in 
the mean time turn their backs upon the love of Ged, that 
lource of ſolid joy. Whilſt our ſouls are inebriated with it's 
piezſures, our bodies partake of it's ſweetneſs : for it excites 
a moſt grateful motion in the animal ſpirits, and caules ſuch 
ar agreeable movement of the paſſions, as comprehends all 
that delight, abſtracted from the uneaſipeſſes which other ob- 
cds are apt to occaſion. | 
Mrs. Norris's Letters on tne Love of God, p. 85. 
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and good paſſions, and regular appetites, to- 
gether with friendly offices, comfort the heart 
itſelf, promote the animal functions (d), and 
beget good blood and ſpirits, even in a natu- 
ral ſenſe. According to the degrees of vice ot 
virtue, proportionably is the peace or diſcom. 
ſure of the mind, it's inward comforts or 
troubles, the good or bad conſtitution of the 
body, and the weal or miſery of ſociciy. 
Therefore, as by the divine original conſtiti:- 
tion of things, a certain proportion of hapyi- 
nefs or miſery, perſonal and ſocial, is conſe- 
quent naturally ah certain tempers and be- 
haviour ; it follows this law of nature is the 
law of Cod, eſtabliſh'd with all the energy 
proper to legiſlation; and ſpæaks out his mind 
to us as plainly, as an audible or written de- 
| claration 


(4) There is a certain lightſomeneſs and chearfulnchb of 
mind, which is in a manner peculiar to the truly religions 
ſoul, which above all things ſets off our pleaſires, and makes 
all the actions and perceptions of human life {weet and de- 
lightful. True piety is the beſt cure of melancholy in the 
world, nothing like it for diſpelling heavineſs, fitting a man 


' for enjoying himſelf and every thing elſe. 


T hole ardent breathings and wor kings wherewith the pious 
foul is continually carried out after God and vi! tue, are to the 


body like ſo much freſh air and wholeſome exerciſe, they fan 


the blood, and keep it from ſettling ; they clarify the ſpirits, 
and Purge them from thoſe groſſer fæculencies which would 
otherwiſe cloud our underſtandings, and make us dull and lilt- 
leſs, It is certain piety diſpoſeth a man to mirth and 


lightneſs of heart above a] things in the world: and how ad. 


mirable a reliſh this doth give to all our other pleaſures aud 
enjoyments, there is none but can caſily diſcern. 
Archbiſhop Sharp's Serm. on i Tim. 4. 8. p 7+ 
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Claration could do, Which conſideration 
ſhould have a commanding influence upon 
us, as there is in God every motive om to 
engage us to comply intirely with his will, 
infinite excellency to attract our love, infinite 
oodneſs to excite deſire, impartial juſtice, 
arm'd with reſiſtleſs power, and directed by 
unerring wiſdom to awake fear, and every 
thing which #s fit to influence every good 
principle of obedience to him, 


* 


2 — 


COROLLARY vl. 


An after-ſtate of righteous recom- 
pences ſhould be joy fully expected 
by the virtuous, and greatly dread- 
ed by the vicious. 


I 
3 


HIS is a plain conſequence, as was 

hinted before, from the moral pertec- 
tions of God, and appears with the ſanic de- 
gree of evidence that his moral character does: 
if therefore this be demonſtrable, fo is that, 
If he is perfect in all moral regards, he will 
certainly appear to all the moral world a 
friend of the virtuous, and a foe to the vi- 
cious: but he does not in ſeveral inſtances 
appear thus, in his adminiſtration here; 
therefore he will no doubt hereafter. It is 
very true, that miſery as well as vice in ſon 
world, 
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world, is lefs than we often imagine in our 
gloomy hours: we find the lower rank of 
mankind, who. ſupport themſelves by their 
daily labour, paſſing away time with morg 
contentment of mind, and eaſe and health of 
body, than moſt in high ſtations; the former, 
and even the day-labourer, enjoying their 
bare neceſſaries of life with a higher degree of 
eaicty of temper, than even the opulent and 
noble, having fewer deſires, and more correct 
- imaginations, thro' neceſſity and experience, 
than great numbers of the higher rank. In a 
word, good of every kind is ſuperior to the 
evil here, as appears from almoſt an univerſal 
averſion to annihilation : pains are ſhort in 
compariſon with eaſe, health, and pleaſure; 
there are few indeed who want the nereſſaries 
of life; and few, the greater part of whoſe 
duration is paſs'd away in ſorrows. As crimes 

are more rare than innocent actions, and are 
therefore more minded and talk'd of; fo di- 
ſtempers, ſickneſs, and pains, being not ſo 
common as health, eaſe and ſtrength, engage 
our attention, and become the ſubject of 
more frequent converſation between us and 
our friends and neighbours. h 

It is readily granted too, that virtue, by na- 
tural conſequence, tends to make men's lives 
happy here, and in ordmary caſes produces 


this effect, being better for the body, the 


mind, our reputation; better fot others de- 
pendent 
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pendent on us as well as ourſelves, better in 
every regard whatever: but this is only in 
uſual and ordinary caſes: beſides theſe, there 
are ſeveral extraordinary ones, wherein the 
natural good tendency of virtue is obſtructed, 
and almoſt quite defeated : it does not ſecute 
us from diſeaſes, diſaſters, and violence: it 
has expos' d the virtuous to all the mad rage 
and cruelty of a perſecuting ſpirit, and bronghit 
on ſufferings which, without it, had neyer 
been experiengd.; It is productive only of ſo 
much happineſs as depends upon ourselves, 
and cannot ſcreen us from the ſorrows that 
others have it in their power to put us to, 
and from undiſtinguiſhing calamities. No, 
notwithſtanding virtue has real charms, is ch 
ſource of the greateſt and ſublimeſt pleaſures, 
and naturally is productive of the beſt effects; 
her charms have been flighted, ther pleaſures 
obſtructed, her glorious effects prevented, and 
her reward here often been only diſdain, pain, 
and at Jaſt an ignominious and miſerable death: 
tho' all reaſonable proofs have been given, 
both of her reality and uncommon pitch, 
doubtleſs, there have been ſeveral excellent 


perſons, whoſe ſhare of miſery unavoidably 


here has been conſiderably greater than that of 
happineſs. Think what ſome have ſuffer d 
from tyranny of both kinds, ſpiritual and 
temporal; what burnings, crucifixions, m- 
palings, and many other methods of cruelty, 
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too many and ſhocking to be enumerated (2), 
and what others have endur'd in a long ſlavery, 
more terrible by many degrees than. a ſpeedy 
death: conſider how ſome have linger'd away 
life under a load of painful, h.reditary, incu- 
rable diſorders, and others been tortur'd, day 
after day, by melancholy, both bodily and 
religious: once more think what a compli- 
cation of evils ſome have had allotted to them 
all together, being at one and the ſame time 
as poor as Job, and as full of ſotes, as he or 
any miſerable Lazar, loaden with pain, 
rack'd with gloomy melancholy, impove- 
riſh'd, flander'd, tormented by cruel tyranni- 
cal men, and in a condition attended with al- 
moſt all miſerable circumſtances; and yet at 
the ſame time as virtuous as an Epictetus, and 
as prudent as a Socrates: conſider ſuch in- 
ſtances impartially, and then fay if you can, 
that their griefs have been over-balanc'd by 
their pleaſures. And then attend to the con- 
cluſion from theſe inſtances of miſery, it is, 
either that there is no God, or he is immoral 
and a cruel being, or there is a future ſtate 


that 


(e Ttaque dici non poteſt, hujuſmodi judices quanta et 
quam gravia tormentorum genera excogitaverint, ut ac ef- 
feclum propoſiti ſui pervenerint Domitius de officio 
conſuſis, libris ſeptem reſcripta principum nefaria collegit, ut 
doceret quibus nis affici oporteret eos, qui ſe cultores Dei 
confiterentur. Lactant. de Juſt. I. 5. p. 331. 

Domitius wrote ſeven books, chiefly to teach the heathen 


i, princes the various puniſhments to be inflited upon 
-hriftians | 
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that will make ſufficient amends for all paſt 


ſorrows and griefs : but the two firſt conclu- 
fions have been demonſtrated to be falſe; 
therefore the laſt, that there is an after-ſtate 
of righteous retribution, is true. It is ſup. 
poſed, that none will have ſo little regard to 
the truth of hiſtory, or even to his own obſer. 
vations, as to deny that there have actually 
been ſuch inſtances as theſe juſt now de. 
ſcribed. If then there have, we may be as ſure 
of the concluſion, as we can be of any thing 
whatever of the moral kind : and, alas, thai 
there have been ſuch, looking but a little into 
hiſtory, either civil or eccleſiaſtical, into. the 


memoirs of civil tyrants, or the martyrologies 


concerning church-tyrants, of the two more 
terrible, will ſoon convince any one, who 
can be fo civil as to believe any befides him- 
ſelf. And no wonder, that virtue, the moſt 


eminent virtue, has been diſtreſs'd here to the 


_ » laſt degree, confidering what folly and vice, 
What inſatiable avarice, boundleſs ambition, 
luſt of dominion of one kind or other, what 
bigotry and prejudice; and, in a word, what 
dire ſelfiſhneſs prevail in this world, all owing 
to private or public corruption. Such re- 
markable inſtances of diſtrefs'd innocence and 
virtue are undeniable ; God has permitted 
them, for this wiſe and good reaſon, among? 
many others, to teach us that there is, and 
muſt be another ſtate, in which every thing 


ſhall 
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ſhall be ſet right, and virtue only ſhall be re- 
warded, and vice alone puniſh'd. Indeed 
from this ſtate and courſe of things here an- 
other concluſion very different has been 
drawn by men of little underſtanding, and 
ſeſs virtue; vi. that there is no providence 
and ſtate after this, and the fouls of men are 
no more immortal than thoſe of gnats and 
mites : but men may, thro' prejudice, raſh- 
neſs, and ignorance, argue awkardly from 
any principle or premiſſes, and deduce ſtrange 
concluſions ; and this 1s certainly an awkard, 
and very wrong deduction, Re-conſider the 
premiſſes; there is a God, he is 2 being of 
a perfect moral character; yet virtue here very 
frequently has been oppreſs'd; therefore it 
follows, it will not always be ſo; 7. e. that 
there is a future ſtate, in which God will 
make ſuch diſplays of his moral perfections, 
as were never either ſeen or neceſſary in the 
preſent ſtate ; ſuitable to him as the ſupreme 
rector of the moral creation, to his own glory, 
to the joy of the virtuous, the terror of the 
vicious, and removal of all objections againſt 
his moral character and government; ſuch 
for their nature and duration, as his own. 
glory, and the kind and wiſe ends of his go- 
verninent require, In ſhort, if God be a 
reaſonable, righteous, and virtuous being, and 
if the condition of many in the moral world 
has been ſo wretchedly miſerable as has been 


fs repre- 
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repreſented; a future ſtate there is and muſt 
be: but the premiſſcs are certainly true, and 
ſo muſt the concluſion be. To deny it would . 
be in effect denying the divine moral cha- 
racter ; and aſſerting it is not fo good as that 
of any man of but common ſenſe and good. 
nature ; for none of this character would, were 
it in his power, put another in an uneaſy 
condition, or fend him upon a tireſome jour- 
ney for no valuable end, much lets only that 
he might torment one who never did him 
any harm, but who would do him all thc 
good that lies in his power. But if there be 
no future ſtate, God has dealt thus by many; 
he has made them, brought them up, and 
then ſent them upon the journey of life, to 
take many a weary ſtep, to be often at their 
wits end, upon meeting with inextricable la- 
byrinths and mazes on the road ; expoſed to 
accidents and cruel robbers, as dreadful as the 
Lybic lion or Hyrcaman tyger, hardly beſtead, 
and miſerably accommodated ; and al! in vain, 
on no othererrand, or for no other end, than that 
they might at laſt have their labour for their 
pains, that they might be ſufficiently tired on 
the way, at the end might expire, and after 
all their fadgues and ſorrows, might periſh. 
What, can any impute to the bleſſed God 
ſuch conduct as no ſenſible, and commonly 
good-temper d man would be guilty of * No, 
if man, imperfe&t man, would not do it, let 


\ 
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us not imagine that God, the wiſeſt and beſt 
of beings, can poſſibly do it. Wherefore, 
it follows moſt certainly, that our preſent 
ſtate of exiſtence is not all, the laſt as well as 
firſt, we ſhall ever be in; bat there muſt 
another remain, and immediately ſucceed 
this, that juſtice may be done both to God 
and man; to God in his moral character, and 
to man in his alſo, for the illuſtration of the 
former, and for the recompence of the latter. 
In fine, the preſent condition of many is al- 
together unaccountable, if it has no reference 
to another, if it be not a ſtate of probation, 
diſcipline, and preparation for a ſucceeding 
one; without this, all the reaſon and philo- 
ſophy in the world cannot juſtify that, or 
clear divine providence, from moſt horrid 
imputation of folly, cruelty, and the blackeſt 
injuſtice. : | 
But let us here obſerve, that reaſon proves 
only in general, that there is a future ſtate; 
but nothing preciſely of the duration of it, 
neither that it ſhall be everlaſting, nor that it 
muſt be for ſo many ages, and no longer : 
we have not exiſted always, nor do we know 
by reaſon that we are to exiſt always; for 
any thing it teaches us, as we once were not, 
ſo ſome time hereafter we ſhall not be; and as 
we were not a while ago, ſo we may not be, 
in a little time, Accordingly, we find few, 
if any of the heathens, who believed a future 
2 2 ſtate, 
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ſtate, perſuaded (/) that it would be eter nal 


but that in a revolution of ſome ages, anni. 
hilation would be allotted to us. No atiri.. 
bute of God, nor all of his attributes toge. 
ther, ſhew us that our future ſtate muſt he 
eternal, otherwiſe God cannot be a wiſe, or x 
righteous, or a good, or a holy, or a perfect- 
ly moral governor of the world: from them we 
cannot, however at preſent, infer that our fu. 
ture exiſtence mult be everlaſting, any more 
than that our paſt exiſtence ſhould have been ſo. 

Neither does the divine moral government 
prove, that we muſt exift for ever: but all we 
can learn by reaſon, from both the perfections 
and moral government of God, concerning 2 
future ſtate, is, that God will make a difference 
hereafter between the virtuous and vicious; 
fuch in the nature and duration of it as ſhall 
be decorous to himſelf, and ſhall vindicate the 
honour of his moral government. Revelation 


indeed, that ineſtimable bleſfing, ſhews us that 


our future exiſtence ſhall be eternal; but it 
muſt be remember'd, that we are now making 
uſe of the light of nature alone, 

Now a future ſtate in general being de- 
monſtrated only from the moral perfection: 
of God, and the preſent condition of man 
compar'd together, and other arguments ior 


this 


Dia manſuros aiunt ſtoici animos, ſemper, negant. 


Ihe ſtoicks in ee ſaid, that the ſoul would exiſt here- 


after, till the conflagration of the world, and no longer. 
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this purpoſe being both unneceſſary and foreign 
to our preſent ſubject, we will not inſiſt upon 
them. This Which we have made uſe of is 
certainly the beſt of all, and fo clear and 
ſtrong, that it has given ſatisfaction to wiſe 
and virtuous men in all ages, as to this point 
of ſo much importance; ſo that wherever 
there was any belief of the being of God and 
his providence, this alſo of a future ſtate al- 
ways attended it. This is accompanied with 
that degree of evidence, and fo irreſiſtably car- 
ries conviction along with it, that no Epicu- 
rean could ever advance any tolerable argu- 
ment againſt the probability, much leſs againſt 
the poſſibility of another ſtate, Wherefore 
in all ages, not only men of reflection, but 
the unthinking vulgar have been apt to give 
into this notion (g), without any other argu- 
ments than this drawn from the moral per- 
fections of God, and the condition of man 
here, The reaſoning of Cyrus the elder upon 
this grand point, juſt before his death, is well 
| known to the learned; and as it is exceeding 
2 3 os 


This was the belief of the old Greets and Romans, of 
the iamous ſchools of Pythagoras and Plato, with all the emi- 
rent philoſophers of other ſects, except the Epicureans and 
Hrenians; alſo of the antient Gauls, Gzrmans, and Britons, 
under the inſtitution of the Druids : of the 7hracians, Egyptians, 
the 4/;atics, the Indians, and Americans. 1 
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juſt, it eannot but be uſeful and entertainin 
to the unlearned. Thus he addreſs d him{clf 
to his children, when he was almoſt at the 
point of death: © Think not, my deareſt 
children (4), that when I depart from 
* you, I ſhall be no more; but remember, 
© that my ſoul, while I have been with you, 
* was inviſible to you; yet by my actions 
% you were ſenſible it exiſted in my body, 
* Believe it therefore exiſting ſtil], tho” ſtill 
© unſeen. For my own part, I could 
«© never think that the ſoul, while in a mor- 
„e tal body, lives; but when it leaves it, 
* dies; or that it's conſciouſneſs is loft, when 
diſcharg d out of an unconſcious habitation, 
But when it is freed from all corporeal al- 
* liance, then it truly exiſts. Farther, when 
e the human frame is diſſolvd by death, tell 
me what becomes of it's parts? It is viſi- 
ble whither the materials of all other beings 
| are 
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| Xenophon. Cyr. lib. 8. p. 219- 
Videas etiam Caton. major. 
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« are tranſlated ; namely, to the ſource from 
© whence they had their birth. The ſoul 
« alone, whether preſent or departed, is not 
« the object of fight,” And Cato the elder 
to Scipro and Lælius: * What (i) but this 
is the cauſe why the wiſeſt men die with 

« the greateſt æquanimity, the ignorant with 
the greateſt concern? Does it not ſeem, 
* that thoſe minds which have the moſt ex- 
tenſive views, fore-ſce they are going to a 
©© happier condition, which they of narrower 
«© proſpects do not perceive ? For my part, 
« ] am tranſported with the hope of ſeeing 
* your anceſtors, whom I have honour'd 
and lov'd; and am earneſtly deſirous of 
meeting, not only thoſe excellent perſons 
% whom I have known, but thoſe too of 
* whom I have heard and read, and of whom 
I myſelf have written; nor would I be de- 
** tain'd from ſo pleaſing a journey. O happy 
day, when I ſhall eſcape from this croud, 
this link of pollution, and be admitted to 
234 “that 

Ni quidem animi immortales eſſent, haut optimi cu 
pldbe animus maxime ad immortalem gloriam niteretur- 
Qui, quod ſapientiſſimus quiſque æquiſſimo animo moritur, 
ſtultufimus iniquiſimo? Nonne vobis videtur animus is, qui 
plus cernat, & longius videre, ſe ad meliora proficiſci : ille 
autem cujus obtuſior fit acies, non videre? Equidem efferor 
ſtudio patres veſtros quos colui et dilexi, videndi. Neque eos 
vero ſolum convenire aveo, quos ipſe cognovi, ſed illos etiam 
de quibus audivi, et legi, et ipſe conſcripſi. Quo quidem me 
prohcitcentem haut ſane quis facile retraxerit, neve tanquam 


pilzm retorſerit. Quod fi quis Deus mihi largiatur, ut ex 
hu tate repueraſcam, &c, Cic. Cato major. 


* 
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** that divine aſſembly of exalted ſpirits! 
** When I ſhall go, not only to thoſe great 
perſons I have named, but to my Cato, 
my ſon, than whom a better man was ne— 
ver born, and whoſe funeral rites I per. 
form'd, whereas he ought rather to have 
« attended mine. Yet has not his ſon} de- 
ſerted me, but ſeeming to caſt back a look 
e on me, is gone before to thoſe inhabitants, 
*© to which it was ſenſible I ſhould follow. 
* And tho' I might appear to have born my 
* loſs with courage, I was not unaffected 
* with it, but was comforted with this aſſu- 
* rance, that it would not be long before we 
* ſhould meet again, and be divorc'd no 
more.“ Here is reaſoning that is ſatisfying, 
ar.d hope that it is entertaining ; hope, the 
moſt agreeable paſſion that we are conſcious 
of here, ſo entertaining, that it is hard to ſay 
which is more ſo, whether hope or enjoy- 
ment. Without this, our few and trauſient 
enjoyments here, how inſipid would they be! 
It is this that is the ſpring of all life and ac- 
tion in the moral world, this that creates ſc- 
renity, and a vital heat in the breaſt, and be- 
guiles our laborious and painful hours. It s 
certain, the life fulleſt of hope is the happieſt, 
and conſequently, the firmer and greater hope 
is, the happier muſt life be. This holds good 
of hope in general, and eſpecially of religious 


and virtuous hope in particular, there being 
none 
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none comparable to it, either in firmneſs or 
ſublimity. And this hope has this other ex- 
cellent property, that it is the greateſt and 
the moſt vigorous, when there is the moſt ur- 
gent need of it, and that is at &" as ap- 
pears particularly from the Mſoning and 
temper of the elder Cato. It is this which 
anſwers all difficulties in theory, removes ob- 
jections againſt providence, and alleviates all 
temporal evils, and even the laſt and greateſt, 
the agonies of death, Let us then indulge 
and cherith this moſt excellent paſſion, and 
not with Infidels and Atheiſts ſtrangely wiſh 
for annihilation ;3 becauſe we may have our 
hopes gratified, but they mult infallibly, but 
terribly, be diſappointed. But then let our 
hopes of futurity be wiſe and reaſonable, 
founded on our own virtuous tempers and 
conduct, and on the virtuous benignity of 
| God: thus they will ſtand firm, and be moſt 
certainly accompliſh'd in a little time ; but all 
other hopes, founded on empty ſpeculations, 
vain profeſſions, unprofitable external perfor- 
mances, either our own, or thoſe of others, 
tho ſpiritual men, and of the higheſt order 
too, are no better than a building upon looſe 
ſand, of a ſpider's web. oy 
Then let us, for our own ſakes, entertain 
a hope ſo great and glorious, as well as very 
reaſonable ; for great and vigorous hopes are 
ſtrong and vigorous joys ; and conſequently, 
Cs: this 
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this being the moſt glorious hope, muſt yield 
the higheſt delight, be the greateſt refreſh. 
ment to the ſoul, enhance all our preſent en- 
joyments, and alleviate all preſent troubles, 
True, ourFgowledge of the glorious object of 
this hope is Very ſcanty; it is no more as yet 
than ſeeing darkly, as thro' a glaſs, and tha 
a very dim one: however, it is evident, the 
prize is great, as Plato ſpeaks, whether 
we conſider the donor of it, or the gift; the 
donor is God ; a great and good being, who, 
as he made us without our knowledge, can 
make us happy too without it; and the giſt 
is the final reward beſtow'd by bim upon his 
own obedient oftspring, and the living images 
of his own glorious per fections. Should ihere- 

fore any impertinently tell us, all this is wy 
fancy and deluſion : grant it is but a dream 

yet as it makes us happier and better, none 
ſhould rob us of it. Again, let us embrace 
this hope, and ſecure it for the necellity of 
it. Without this, what will all the boatted 
charms of virtue, a principle of honour and 
conſcience, and other ſuch guards of virtuc 
avail ? She will prove but as an empty wame, 
and we ſhall be apt frequently to exclain 
againſt her, as Brutus did a little before his 
_ death. < O virtue, I have worſhipp'd che 
* as a ſubſtantial good, but J find thou art an 
empty ſound.” But this joyous proipect 
gives life and efficacy to all other motives '9 


virtue, debilitates temptations, and ſhews 
| | | them 
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them to be trifles, as the light of the ſun 
cauſes that of the ſtars to vaniſh. 

And now, as to our fears of future evil; 
theſe muſt be as reaſonable as hope of future 
good. And tho' we know no more of their 
ſhocking object, than of thatgloriousone of our 
hopes ; yet it 1s certain, the evil muſt be great 
indeed, confidering who will inflict it, the 
impartial rector of the moral world, and the 
general nature of it, that it is the final puniſh- 
ment of the vicious. Sad then muſt it be botng 
as to it's nature and duration, in exact propor- 
tion to every one's demerits. As this paſſion 
then is rational, and alſo the ſtrongeſt belong- 
ing to our frame, let us indulge it as far as 
our cafe requires ; thus it will ſoon ceaſe to 
give us uneaſineſs, and be to us no more than 
what filial fear is in an obedient child of a wiſe 
and good parent. 
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RECAPITULATION 
OR 
SUPPLEME N T: 


The importance of the knowledge 
of God, and the method of attain- 
ing it. 


— — * 


A we have in the preceding pages, only 
Aiven hints concerning the importance 
by of this knowledge, and the Methods 
of obtaining it, and as theſe ſubjects, tho' of 
great moment, yet are but ſeldom inſiſted 


upon 
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upon by either philoſophers or divines, and 
ſtill more neglected in practice than in ſpecy- 
lation; let us conſider them diſtinctly and 
more largely. 
Firſt, the importance of having right ap- 
prehenſions of Gd. | 

Indeed there are many, who have not God 
in all their thoughts, without any paſſion for, 
nay, not free from a wretched averſion 10 
this knowledge; chooſing to meditate upon 
any thing ſooner than upon God, and to con- 
verſe withany Being rather than contemplate 
the greateſt and beſt of Beings : Yet medita- 
tion upon him and a right knowledge of him 
are abſolutely neceſſary; as appears from the 
following conſiderations, =» 

1. A right knowledge of him is neceſſary 
to acceptable worſhip of him, Certain it is, 


nothing we can do, can be pleaſing to him but 1 


what is agreeable to his nature and perfecti- 
ons; therefore if we be ignorant of them, we 
muſt be in the dark about that worſhip which 
will be acceptable to him, And wrong appre- 


henſions concerning him will put us upon 
wrong methods of ſerving him, ſuitable | 


our falſe conceptions. Thus, they who take 
him to be a teſty and arbitrary Being, con- 
ducting himſelf by no principles of juſtice and 
goodneſs, not acting by any rules of wiſdom 


and right, may. crouch and tremble before. 


this idol of their own making, but 4 vow 
| l potiioly 
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poſſibly eſteem, honour, and reverence him. 
Such thoughts of God as theſe, have been the 
cauſe of moſt ſhocking ferity and barbarous 
cruelty in divine worſhip ; and many have 
imagin'd, ey could not pleaſe God better 
than by diſpleaſing themſelyes the moſt, or 
acting the moſt contrary to the principles of 
ſelf-love and ſelt-preſervation, What terrible 
ſacriſices and oblations has gloomy ſuperſtition 
been the inventor of | Often has the diſmay'd 


yotary cut, flaſh'd, and tormented himſelf 


even to death, in worſhipping his God ; and 
at other times he has offer'd up his own off- 
ſpring or the reeking Bowels of ſome human 
facrifice or other to the God he worſhipp'd. 
Thus we read in Revelation, of the prieſts of 


Baal cutting themſelves, and of children be- 


ing made to paſs turo' the fire to Moloch, not 
only amongſt the heathens, but the Fews, 
and of their offering the fruit of their bodies 
for the fins of their ſouls. The antient Bri- 
tains (a), our Anceſtors, were as guilty as any 
* of this aſtoniſhing horrid kind of wor- 
ſhip. | 
On 


4) Human facrifices have been very common in many 
countries, in Virginia, Florida, Peru, Mexico, and ma 
other countries in America, alſo in Africa, in Afia, and 
even in Europe, and in Britain itſelf, where it was a religi- 
ous cuſtom to facrifice captives, in order to foretel things to 
come, as Julius Cæſar and Tacitus both inform us: And of 
the 1/7 of Man, Tacitus ſays it was the ſeat of the D-raids, 
thoſe men ſacrificers, and that they uſed to offer theſe ſacriſi - 
des in Woods. | 
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On the other hand, if the worſhipper of 
God conceive of him as a Being apt to be 
pleas'd with little matters, as external rites 
and forms, outward obeiſance and poſtures, 
and ſuch trifles; then the worſhip of God 
ariſing from theſe low thoughts of him will 
be only out ward pomp and ſolemnity, a mul. 
titude of rich preſents and oblations, variety 
of cringes, bowings and odd geſtures ; and 
fach' a worſhipper will make it his only con- 
cern to ſooth the object of his worſhip with 
officious addreſſes and pleaſe him with affect. 
ed compliments, and pompous forms. 
It is very uſual for people to conceive of 
God by themſelves, as it is common for one 
man to judge of another by himſelf. There- 
fore the gay and unthinking are apt to imagine 
that what wou d pleaſe them, will alſo be ac- 
ceptable to God: To others of a ſour and 
gloomy diſpoſition, God is ſevere, ſoon of- 
fended, but hard to be reconciled ; and as 
their apprehenfions of him are, ſuch will be 
their addreſſes to him, and their worſhip of 
him. So the Papiſt thinks he is pleas'd with 
bodily auſterities and rigours, and therefore 
he wears his hair-ſhirt, or walks bare foot, 
or whips himſelf, Sc. imagining not only that 
thongs and whip-cords are proper means ot 
grace, but proper inſtruments to worſhip with, 
as fit as any of the ſacred Jew utenſils were, 
their cenſor, altar, and ſuch like. Nay, 
* | Ly FRG amongſt 
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amongſt the reform'd, very trifling matters 
gay 8 paſs for divine ſervice. 2, 
ut a right knowledge of God, of his 
nature and perfections, wou'd put an end to 
all religious barbarity and foolery ; it wou'd 
wherever it prevails, baniſh all devout cruelty 
on one hand, and all deyout ludicrouſneſs and 
ſolemn farce on the other, and inſtead of in- 
human rites and ridiculous ceremonies, of 
holy flaſhing and butchering and religious 
tricks it wou'd ſubſtitute a worſhip conſiſt- 
ing of exalted apprehenſions of him, profound 
veacration, ardent pious aſpirations, unfeigned 
penitence, fixed holy reſolutions, the ſincereſt 
gratitude, and intire devotedneſs to him: it 
wou'd not be inventing this or -that mode of 
worſhip, in ſuch or ſuch 2 garb or dreſs, 
with ſuch and ſuch poſtures in preference to 
all others: nor wou'd there be any impoſing 
upon others any one uniform mode of Wor- 
ſhip, and perſecuting thoſe who cou'd not 
comply with it. | „ 
2. Right apprehenſions of God are neceſ- 
ſary to a ſincere and vigorous imitation of 
him. A matter of the greateſt importance, 
tho” it is to be feared many have very wrong 
thoughts of it; in this conſiſts true and ſub- 
{tantial religion; this is the idea of religion, 
which we find embraced amongſt the beſt 
moral writers in the heathen world : with 
| them religion is nothing leſs or more than 
__— A a "Ms, 
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this, and a good or religious man is he and 
he alone who is an imitator of God; it is he 
-who is the offspring of God; The very fame 
idea of religion and of a religious Man is given 
us by-Revelation-itſelf, and the inſpir'd writers 
often direct and enjoin us to be imitators of 
God, or aſpite after a vital and divine reſem- 
blance of him in his moral perfections, his 
mercy, truth, holineſs, and particularly in 
his goodneſs, In them therefore who believe 
the heavenly revelation, there can be no doubt 
of the neceſſity of a divine ſimilitude on our 
part to God; nor can they be in the datk at 
all concerning the nature of it, if they attend 


to the directions and commands given them 


relating to this important matter. And in 
them who do not believe this tevclation, 


there can be no ſcruple concerning the neceſ- 
ſity on our part of a vital moral image of } 


God, if they believe theſe few principles of 
natural religion, the Being and perfections of 
God and a future ſtate of retribution. 

For the happineſs of God is founded in his 
holineſs or vittue, or he is therefore a happy 
Being becauſe he is holy; therefore, as we 
are the offspring of God, our happineſs mutt 
reſult from our holineſs or virtue. And there- 
fore a right knowledge of him muſt be ab. 
ſolutely neceſſary, for there can be no imita- 
tion of him without it. Abſolute ignorance 


of him muſt prevent all imitation of him 
| Whatever 
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whatever, right and wrong; and wrong ap- 
prehenſions of him can terminate in nothing 
but a wrong imitation of him and a ſuppoſed; 
| imaginary. ſimilitude, but in a real diſſimili- 
tude. And therefore they who have very, 
miſtaken apprehenhons of God, may he, 
growing up in ſimilitude only to ſome ac- 
eurſed fiend or fury at the ſame; time, that 
they imagine they are improving in divine 
moral tempers'and habits, as they. may ima- 
gine, thro! horrid notions of God, that they 
are doing him good ſervice, when they are 
doing the very contrary. Beſides, we ſhould 
by all means conſider, that a divine reſem- 
blance of God 1s neceſſary to. our enjoyment 
of him hereafter, In the animal world, we 
ſee ſimilitude is neceſſary to any degree of ſo- 
cial pleaſure and happineſs; one ſpecies does 
not aſſociate with and delight in another ſpe- 
cies, but like to like: and in the moral 
world, there is as great and real difference be- 
twixt the vicious and virtuous, as if they were 
of different Species: and in the after unem- 
bodied ſtate, the world of ſpirits, the great 
bond of union muſt be ſimilitude of moral 
tempers and diſpoſitions; it is this that will 
operate there ſomewhat like the great princi- 
ple of Gravitation or attraction in the mate- 
rial creation here; it is this which will aſſem- 
ble and ſeparate; aſſemble them of the ſame 
A a 2 temper : 
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temper and character, and ſeparate thoſe who 
are of oppoſite diſpoſitions and characters: 
by this 1 they will divide, and by it 
they will then cohere in their diſtinct claſſes, 
the virtuous to the virtuous, and the vicious 
to the vicious, and all the various ranks of 
each to one another. Conſequently, in the 
other world, tho' now we know but little and 
can ſay but little of it, even by the aſſiſtance 
of ſupernatural revelation ; without this help, 
we are ſure a vicious creature cannot be happy 
in a perfectly holy God: in order to this, 
either he muſt change and become like God, 
or God muſt change and become like him; 
but God cannot change, therefore the Sinner 
muſt; otherwiſe there can be no agreement 
betwixt them, any more than there can be 
between light and darkneſs, or between Crit 

and Belial. abba 
Further; it ſhou'd be confidered, that the 
happineſs of every Being is ſuitable to it's na- 
ture, the pleaſures of a brute are brutal and 
diſtinctly agreeable to it's particular nature, 
whether it be of the creeping, the flying, or 
{ſwimming tribe; and the happineſs of a ra- 
tional Being muſt be rational; conſequent)y 
the fupreme felicity of man muſt be rational, 
as the ſuperior part of his compound naturc 
is rational, and therefore it muſt conſiſt in 


knowledge and goodnefs, in intellectual lighi 
and 
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and in virtuous habits and virtuous enjoy- 
ments, the firſt ſuitable to his underſtanding, 
the two latter to his will and other powers. A 
ſenſual felicity is brutal, and is only ſuitable 
to his brutal or animal part, and therefore is 
too ſcanty, too mean to be his ſupreme feli- 
city, unleſs he were a brute and no more. 

3. Right apprehenſions of God are neceſ- 
fary to a rational worthy love of him and 
delight in him. For it is undeniable, there 
can be no love of nor delight in an unknown 
Good, or in perfection that is not „ 
cd; as the blind man cannot take pleaſure in 
the moſt beautiful ſcenes of nature, or in the 


moſt finiſh'd pieces of art; nor a deaf man 


be pleas d with the moſt raviſhing harmony 
of muſick. And it is the very ſame with 
them who have the organs of ſight and hear- 
ing, but yet cloſe their eyes or ſtop their ears, 
and will not enjoy the pleaſures of either ſenſe. 
Thbus it is with one who will not know God, 
and contemplate his infinite amiableneſs; it 


is all no more to him than the melody and 


ſongs of the Syrens were to Ulyſſes and his com- 
panions, when they ſtopp'd their cars and 
wou'd not hear. It is all but darkneſs or 


nothing to a mind averſe to God, and which 
chooſes to have him in none of his thoughts: 


or it is deformity itſelf and imperfection to a 


mind full of mifapprehenſions concerning 
him, as the ſun was but a very diminutive 
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globe of light to Epicurus (b), according to his 
pucrile and moſt unphiloſophical ideas of it. 
If we wou'd fee light, we muſt open our 
eyes and behold it, and if we wou'd hea; 
harmonious notes, we muſt liſten and aitend 
to them; and if we wou'd love God and de. 
light in him, we muſt open the eyes of our 
intellect and contemplate his pertections, par- 
ticularly his goodneſs; for of all his petfecti. 
ons it is goodneſs that is the moſt apt to beget 
love, His power, becauſe it is omnipotence, 
may excite terror; his knowledge, becauſe 
it is omniſcience, may raiſe our wonder and 
aſtoniſhment; his duration and preſence, be- 
cauſe they are eternity and omnipreſence, may 
draw forth our admiration and ſurprize ; bui 
it is goodneſs, moral goodneſs alone, and eſpe- 
cially his benignity, that kindles love and is 
the ſovereign attractive of the heart. Witk- 
out this, his power would have nothing ami- 
able in it, no more than there is in a tempeſt 
or in the ſtrength of the Leviathan; his 
wiſdom wou'd be infinite craft, and no more 
. lovely 


) Nec nimio Solis major rota, nec minor ardor 
Eſſe poteſt, noſtris quam ſenſibus eſſe videtur. 
8 1 FRI | Lueret, 
Thus Homer repreſents the fall of Vulcan from the Seat of 
the gods wiich was above the fixed ſtars, down to the lile of 
Lemnos, as taking up but one day. | 
He 4 nuae grropm, I nihia R uA 
KamTEoov a A —— xg RE * 
Yet according to modern aſtronamical computation, I 
wou'd have been more ycars than he was minutes in fai rp 
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lovely than the knowledge of a fiend or devil; 
without moral goodneſs, all his attributes 
would be not only unamiable, but horrid and, 
terrible. But he is as much ſuperior to other 
Beings, the molt perfect of them, in his mo- 
ral, as he is in his natural attributes ; as much 
in goodneſs as in greatneſs, Thus revelation, 
teaches us, that he is the only holy one, as it 
does that he is the only potentate, the only wiſe 
God, that there is none good but God, as there 
is none who has immortality in himſelf but 
he. This is the glory, this is the beauty of 
the divine perfections, that which caſts glory a 
over all the reſt; according to the ſame 
revclation, earthly. parents are evil, the beſt 
of them imperfect in parental affection and 
tenderneſs; the tender mother may forget 
her fucking, child, and may not have com- 
paſſion upon the ſon of her, womb; but our 
heavenly father cannot poſſibly prove unkind 
and cruel, Indeed he afflicts, but it is not 
willingly, nor out of mere caprice or hu- 
mour, but becauſe it is neceſſary in him the. 
great governour of the world, for his own 
glory and for the good of his moral Subjects; 
2nd it is long, frequently, before he does cha- 
ſize and correct; and, when he does it, it 
is with a divine Reluctance, and he ſoon 
gives over, as ſoon as it is proper to be let 
alone. Therefore all the miſeries we endure. 
bete, . may ſuffer in the other world, are 
Ls 5 2 + 2 no 


— — 
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no arguments againſt the divine benignity, 
but are only proofs of our diſobedience, and of 


his moſt perfect wiſdom and paternal concern 


for us, 1 
Thus conceive of God, as one who is as 


good as great, as a bountiful benefactor to all 


his creatures and an univerſal lover of the fouls 
of men, one who wou'd have them all be 
happy, and contributes every thing in order to 
this great and good end, that is becoming him, 
as one rejoicing in the actual felicity of his 
offspring, and gratifying no revenge nor 
groundleſs hatred or pique againſt any, in 
either their preſent or future miſeries, but 


herein acting as a moſt perfectly good Being. 


Theſe are amiable thoughts indeed of God, 
and no more amiable than juſt ; for he is infi- 
nite perfection, and therefore can no more 
deſerve hard thoughts from us, than his power 
can become weakneſs, or his goodneſs can 
turn into hatred and ungovern'd vengeance : 
man may prove falſe, the tender ſex may 
prove cruel, the ſun may vary and be eclipſed, 


and become at laſt no more the fountain of 


light and heat than a dead eynder; but with 
him there is no variableneſs nor ſhadow of 


turning. Conſider, can the ſelf. exiſtent 


and independent being change for the 
worſe, the infinitely happy and good Be- 


ing! The neceſſary ſupreme Being? No, no 


more than the nature of things can change, 
* than 
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than the relations between them can alter, 
and the part of any thing ever become greater 
or equal to the whole. Theſe relations muſt 
continue the ſame, and fo will God, what- 
ever is done 1n any part of his creation, or in 
any part of his duration. 

A mind full of theſe ideas of God finds it 
pleaſant to think of him and contemplate his 
various infinite excellencies, highly eſteems 
him, reverentially venerates him, longs for 
his favour, dread his diſpleaſure, complies 
with his will, ſubmits to his pleaſure, and 
fixes on him as the moſt delightful object of 
his meditation and affection. This is the di- 
vine lover; but with a mind without thought 
of God ot without ſuch thoughts as theſe, it 
is not thus. Where there is no opinion at all, 
or no good opinion of any perſon, there can 
be no ſincere eſteem and cordial love; let us 
but look into our own breaſts, and we ſhall 
find it ſo; ſo where there are no thoughts, or 
only hard, gloomy, ſuperſtitious thoughts of 
God, there cannot be pious adoration, reve- 


rence, love and delight in him. This is a 
matter of ſo much importance, that it de- 
ſerves to be frequently inculcated ; but we 
muſt now leave it to the reader, to judge of 


it and practiſe it as he ſees fit. 

However, let him conſider here, that the 
knowledge of God is neceſſary to any part of 
Religion whatever. The want of it muſt be 

5 the 
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the cauſe of the want of every divine remper, 
and miſtaken thoughts of him the cauſc of 
wrong tempers towards God. As conſidering 
him governing the world, not according to the 
eternal and invariable rules of wiſdom aud 
equity, but according to arbitrary will, wou'd 
make us afraid of him; and as imagining his 
holineſs is only a fondneſs for external pomp 
and ſplendour, or for bloody and barbarous 
xites and oblations, will make us only cere- 
monious or inhuman in our worſhip of him: 
ſo fancying his mercy is fond pity or a weak 
tenderneſs of nature will animate us to die. 
bedjence againſt him, and breed in us a con- 
tempt of him: and ſhou'd we conſider him, 
with the Epicurean, as an unconcerm d idle 
ſpeRator, wrapt up in a ſlate of inactive in- 
dolence, regardleſs of the works of his own 
hands, we ſhall be apt to diſregard bim 
as much as he does us. The ſame obſerva- 
tion may be made of every wrong thought 
of God, that it has a pernicious effect one 
way: or other, and cannot be - ptherwile, 
On the contrary, juſt and worthy thoughts 0! 
him will have an execllent tendency ; con- 
templating bis power as govern'd always by 
perfect wiſdom, and goodneſs infpires vencra- 
tion of him, and conſidering his holinefs as a 
conformity to the unchangeable rules of righ- 
teouſneſs excites: in us a watchfulneſs againſt 
all unrighieouſneſs, conceiving of his mercy 
. | 45 
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as regulated by his other moral perfections 
wou'd deter us from making too free with 
him, and invite us to a reformation of what 
is amiſs; In ſhort, his infinite goodneſs clearly 
apprehended by us, wou'd raiſe our affecti- 
ons towards him, his ineffable glorious great- 
neſs wou'd excite the profoundeſt awe and re- 
verence, and all true divine knowledge wou'd 
beget delight, chearful hope, a placid truſt, 
and every divine temper, and produce proper 
conduct or behaviour. In fine, as our notions 
of him are, ſuch will our religion be, and 
ſuch ſhall we be towards one another, fince 
all religion doth naturally incline men to imi- 
tate him whom they worſhip. 

4. This knowledge of God is as pleaſant 
as it is neceſſary, It is pleaſant to know and 
contemplate God's creation, becauſe there are 
diſplays of his perfections to be met with in 
dap! part of it; and for this reaſon it muſt 

- infinitely pleaſanter to know and contem- 
plate him, in whom all perfections meet in 
their higheſt exaltation, nothing but what is 
amiable and excellent. 'True, our finite minds 
cannot comprehend him, nor can we fully 
underſtand the minuteſt creature he has 
made; yet this does not hinder but our know- 
ledge of him may be pleafant. It is a plea- 
fant thing for the eye to glance upon the fun, 
Or to have an endleſs proſpect before it: in 
Lke manner it muſt be plcaſant for the mind 
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to have unlimited excellency for its object, 
and ſuch an object is God, and he only, 
whom none can by ſearching find out to per. 
fection: it is pleaſant for a virtuous mind to 
conſider any virtuous character and view it al! 
over, the noble ſprings and principles, the 
kind affections, the worthy ends, the arduous 
and generous efforts and all other amiable 
parts that go to make up the beautiful whole; 


this is delectable, tho it be the character 


but of an imperfect man, as of a Boy or 


a Newton; but infinite is the difference be- 


tween the beſt of moral characters, amongęſt 
us and that of the perfect Maker of all things; 


for there's none of our characters pci fect, 


either in intellectual or moral regards, and 
none perfect even in their moſt ſhining 
branches; but in God there's all perfection 
and nothing but perfection, power that is 
omnipotence, wiſdom and knowledge that 


are omniſcience, and virtue without vice. 


The contemplation of this object, that is all 
excellency and perfection, unchangeable and 


everlaſting, and the only object of this kind 


that there is or can be in the univerſe; how 
pleaſant muſt it be, nay, rapturous, alway: 
ſo, as there is invariable and infinite pertec- 


tion. If perufing the book of nature aftords 


the philoſopher ſtill freſh entertainment, 2: 
he meets ſtill with more beauties in it; nav, 


if peruſing ſome books of art, as Homer or 


Milton, 
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Milton, affords the reader ſtill new pleaſure (c); 
much greater muſt it be to contemplate the 
God of nature. N 
But then you muſt obſerve, the pleaſures 
of divine contemplations are juſt as the mind 
is prepar d for them; to a careleſs, thought 
leſs mind, there may be no charms even in 
the works of nature, and to an unpoetic 
nius no beauties in the fineſt poems, whe- 
js antient or modern; thus light itſelf, 
tho pleaſant to almoſt the wht animal 
creation, that is endow'd with the organs 
of viſion; yet is diſagreeable to owls and 
batts. ens 
The knowledge of God being ſo important 
and pleaſant, the moſt neceſſary, the moſt 
uſeful, and the moſt pleaſant knowledge, in- 
finitely ſuperior to all other knowledge what- 
ever, whether hiſtorical, political (4), or 
| philo- 


( Arcefilaus was ſo great an admirer of Homer, that he 
always read ſome part of him at night and in the morning. 

AmiEyro d mavtwv pdnnu Opngov, s xt eig UTVOY dal 
aur TE GNEYIOT KEY GAAG XA of e AZ OV EE To e- 
voy Gee, O07" 2 % VA VEOVHL. 

Amplectebatur Homerum maxime ex omnibus, cujus adre 
ſtudioſus erat, ut ſemper ante ſomnum ejus aliquid legeret. 
Mane quoque quum ſurgeret, dicens ſe ad Amaſium ire, quum 
ſe velle legere innueret. 

Diog. Laert. in Vit. Arceſil. Lib. 4. 

So great an admirer of Virgil was the famous Dr. Harvey, 
that ſometimes as he was reading his darling author, he caf 
the book down, ſaying, he inchanted. 

{d) It is the opinion of a great French critick, that poli- 
_ kicks are the vaineſt of all ſciences : And whoever will read 
Mr. Harrington's Oceana, tho' a performance much admir'd 
in the political world, may perhaps give into this ſentiment. 
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Rare ene whether the knowledge of 
anguages, or of men or of things; it muſt 
de very uſeful to ſhew how it may be attain d. 
And it may be d in be tollowing me. 
thod. | Auf 216 7 
+1., We muſt by no means aſetibe any im- 
perfection to him. For if we may alcribe 
one to him, wie may aſcribe a r a third, 
and as many as we'pleaſe, ; and thus repreſent 
to ourielyes the moſt perfect and excellent 
Being as the moſt ynpertett and difagreeable. 
— Way ig Revelation, which affords us 
"higheſt apprehenſions of God that can 
be met with any where ; great care is taken 
to remove every imperfection far from him, 
.of a natural and moral kind; ; all natu- 
ral: imperfeCtions, as ignorance, forgetfulneſs, 
neſs, corruptibility, mortality, being con- 
i'd tenor excluded from any place, and 
every; other of this ſort: and all moral im- 
perfections, as countenancing fin and finners, 
= keklenek, tempting to fin, as being tempted 
to it, and all the various branches of inoral 
evil... True, in Revelation we find, the part 
ofa human body and the paſſions of a human 
Dal aſtrib'd to him; as hands, eyes, 2nd 
other corporeal members, 11 repenting, 
grieving, rejoicing; and other paſſions: but 
en it is moſt evident, that theſe expretiions 
concerning him-are metaphorical and popu- 
lar, uſed 1 in condeſcenſion to the underſtand- 
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ing of che ignorant; it is certain they are ſo, 


from reaſan; and alto, becauſe other paſſa 
in facred, writ, expreſsly deny, that God - 


any parts of the human body, and any. of the 
weak paſſions of the human mind, Not that 
he is alike affected towards ood and bad; 


but his complacency in the former, and, his 


diſciplicency at the. latter are. both perfectly 


calm and tranquil, being founded in N 4 

not in paſſion. The — 4 of virtue and 4 
tied of vice are the moſt diſpaſſionate in the 
moſt judicious and beſt of men; in children 
and others in whom xcaſon is weak paſſion 
15 ſtrong but in thoſe who are the moſt conſi- 


derate and the —— rational, paſſion is the 


weakeſt: conſequently in God who is perfect 
reaſon; there is no paſſion ſtrictly ſpeaking ; 
4 his love of virtue and his hatred of 
vice are the moſt tranquil, becoming an infi- 
nite ſpitit. Fury is not in him, nor any 
other human infirmity whatever; if there 
were any in him, he. who foreſaw from the 
beginning, how we in particular wou d be- 
have, either wou'd not have made us wha 
we are, creatures fo fallible and peccable, or 
wou'd ſome way or other have made it im- 
poſſible for us to have offended, for the lake 
of his own tranquillity and happineſs. 5 
2. We muſt aſcribe all poſlible perfection 
to him, For this is an unconteſtable notion 


of God, that he is a Being of all perfection, 


becauſe 
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becauſe. as there is no perfection in the crea- 
ture but what is derived from him, it muſt 
therefore be in him in its higheſt exaltation, 
fince no caufe can impart more than it has, 
Not that every thing accounted a perfection 
in the creature, may be afcrib'd to God; for 
iftance, corjely proportion of parte, bodily, 
agility, ſwiftneſs of motion, graceful elocu- 
tion and ſeveral fach things, which are 
founded in matter; theſe cannct belong to 
him who is tmmarerial. The perfections and 
excellencies of all Beings are ſuitable to their 
particular nature, thoſe of mere inanimate 
Beings are ſuch as they are capable of, thoſe 
of brutes are brutal, thoſe of man human, 
thoſe of angels angelic, and thoſe of God 
divine. It wou'd introduce nothing but dif- 
order and confufion in the univerſe, to depreſs 
ſuperior perfections and excellencies on one 
hand, and to transfer and exalt the inferior 
on the other: this wou'd be ſpreading irre - 
gularity and diſproportion indeed: let us not 
then aſcribe to inferior Beings, properties and 
perfections which are too great for them, nor 
aſcribe to ſuperior Beings excellencies too 
mean for them, leaft of all let us do this to 
the ſupreme Being, for this wou'd be de- 
gradin him, as that wou'd be undue elcyat- 
ing others. | 3 
3. We muſt not make the perfections of 
God to claſh with one another, A * 
1 ault, 
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fault, and yet a very bad one, owing to the 
moſt partial, defective and imperte& conſide- 
ration of God. Some have conſidered him 
as mere power and ſovereignty, and therefore 
have thought and ſpoke hardly of him and of 
his decfees, as if he were an arbitrary Being, 
and his decrees all caprice and humour, O- 


thers have fancied, that he is all mercy and 


tenderneſs, and cannot find in his heart to 
niſh finally vicious creatures hereafter, 
Others have believed of him, that he is foon 


provok'd and hard to be reconciled. But theſe 


are all miſtaken apprehenfions of him. Were 
God mere power and ſovereignty, what 
wou'd become of his wiſdom, righteouſneſs 
and goodneſs? Were he all mercy and ten- 
derneſs, where wou'd be his wiſdom, juſtice, 


nd holineſs ? Were he all revenge and ſeve- 


rity, where wou'd be all his moral perfections, 
Oger ing tim as only an arbitrary ſovereign, 
„ the fault of the moroſe and ſupercilious ; 
epreſenting him as all tenderneſs is the error 
of the vain and preſumptuons; and imagin- 
ing he is only ſevere and revengeful, is the 
wretched deluſion of the. deſpairing and 
gloomy, This partial way of conſidering 


God has been the ſource of a multitude of 


lad miſtakes in theology, of great miſappre- 
henſions concerning him in many minds, 
and of much miſchief to the intereſt of virtue 
and religion: it cannot be otherwiſe, ſeeing 
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it is at beſt viewing only one perfection or 
two in God, and diſregarding all the reſt; 
thus he muſt appear a very deform'd and im- 
perfect Being, for a perfection is ſo only when 
in conjunction with others, as wiſdom united 
with righteouſneſs and goodneſs, but without 
theſe wiſdom 1s only craft. Set not one per. 
fection of God at variance with another, fo. 
vereignty with goodneſs, and goodneſs with 
wiſdom, and juſtice with goodneſs, as has 
been the manner of many, even of whole 
ſes; from whence have aroſe very ſtrange 
and wretched miſapprehenſions concerning 
God, monſtrous tenets in theology, and dia- 
bolical feuds amongſt different ſects, like 
thoſe Juvenal mentions amongſt the g- 
tians, that polytheiſtic nation (1). 

4. In order to know God, conſider care- 
fully the works of his hands; or, ſtudy at- 
tentively the great and glorious volume of 
nature. The heavens declare his glory, and 
the firmament ſhews his handy work : the 


inviſible things of him from the creation of 
the 


(e) Labitur hic quidam nimia formidine curſum 
Pracipitans, capiturque aſt illum in plurima ſectum 
Fruſta ac particulas, ut multis mortuus unus 
Sufficiret, totum corroſis oſſibus edit 
Victrix turba; nec ardenti decoxit aheno 
Aut verubus; longum uſque adeo tardumque putavit 
Ex pectare focos contenta cadavere crudo. . 
. Juv. Sat. 15. 

And yet all this ſhocking ferity was for the ſake of 2 
wooden image of a ſerpent or ape. BY 
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the world are clearly ſeen, being underſtood 
by the things that are made, even his eternal 
power and Godhead. To ſay that the crea- 
tion is eternal of itſelf, is very unphiloſophi- 
cal; if it never had a beginning, we may 
even with Lucretius himſelf aſk, how it 
comes to paſs, that the antient poets never 
mention any thing older than the Theban ( 
war, or the ruin of Troy? If this were the caſe, 
it is ſtrange, that the moſt antient hiſtory 
goes no turther backwards, and that learning 
and the ſciences, and every valuable inven- 
tion was no ſooner found out. Other argu- 
ments againſt the- eternal duration of this 
mundan ſyſtem need not be hinted here, 
becauſe it has been prov d in the preceding 
pages, that it is not ſelf-exiſtent. 

And to fay with Lucretius and his ſect, 
that it once had a beginning, but this was 
owing to mere chance, is ſtill as abſurd every 
whit, As realonable it is to imagine, that 


the fineſt poeme of our greateſt epic poets, 


or the fineſt pieces of our moſt celebrated 
painters, or the moſt elegant ſtructures of the 
moſt famous architects are all chance-work, 
This Epicurean hypotheſis concerning the 
origin of things is 10 ridiculous, that it may 

B b 2 | be 


— $i nulla fuit genitalis origo 
Terrarum et cœlſ, ſemperque æterna fuere : 
Cur ſupra bellum Thebanum, et funera Trojæ 
Non alias ali quoque res cecinere poetæ? 
Lucret, 
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372 Proper methods of attaining right 
be ſuppos d they who embraced it, did 
not believe it, and were not in good earneſt, 
but made themſelves fools, to make others 
ſport, or that they doted. No, as the change. 
able nature of things proves that they are not 
of themſelves; ſo the beauty, uniformity, 
and amazing contrivance every where viſible 
in the creation, argue them to be the effects 
of a moſt intelligent, powerful, and good 
Being. It is he who made matter and ſpirit; 
matter in all it's various compoſitions and 
forms; and ipirit from the loweſt inſect to 
the higheſt angel: it is he who has raiſed 
all the productions of matter beyond all 
the imaginable power of it's unactive na- 
ture, in the vegetation and growth of plants; 
and has with amazing wiſdom diverfify'd the 
vital world, His wiſdom particularly appears 
in every part of his creation more infinitely 
than defign and the {kill of any mechanic 1s 
manifeſted in any machine. The fight and 
motion of the heavenly bodies are not to be 
better adjuſted in even imagination : a bigger 
or nearer ſun wou'd have ſcourch'd us with 
exceſſive heat, and one leſſer or more diſtant 
wou'd have ſtarved us with cold; and an ine- 
quality in it's motion wou'd bring upon us the 
lame effects. Here is motion as wiſely adjulicd 
to it's great ends, as the motion of any clock 
is, to ſhew the time of the day. The earih 
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too is beautifully adorned with plants and 
animals, diverſified with ſeas and rivers, and 
furniſhed with air, winds, clouds, rain, dew, 
meteors, and minerals for uſe and ornament, 
And had the earth, with it's appendages, been 


diſpoſed of otherways than it is, it had not 


been habitable; a greater quantity of water 
wou'd have produced too much moiſture, a 
leſs wou'd have cauſed a drought ; more vio- 
lent winds wou'd be ruinous hurricanes, and 
leſe, much more none, wou'd bring on an uni- 
verſal ſtagnation, Even thoſe parts of the 
material world deem'd by our minute philo- 
ſophers imperfections, are very uſeful, as wide 
ſcas, huge barren deſarts, ſtorms and tempeſts; 
for the firſt are neceſſary for producing a ſuffi- 
cient quantity of rain and dew, the ſecond 
tor promoting the ſalubrity of the air, and the 
laſt for purifying it, In the animal world 
what an aſtoniſhing varicty of living crea- 
taces occurs every where, in the water, air, 
and on the ſurface of our globe! All which, 
from the minuteſt inſect or worm to the whale, 


manifeſt aſtoniſhing contrivance, all the finny 0 
and feather'd tribes adapted to their reſpective 


regions, the former for ſwimming, and the 


latter for flying, and the inhabitants of the 


earth fitted for their particular ends, Such 
creatures cannot poſſibly be the effects of ne- 


celſity or the ſports of chance, there is too 
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much uſefulneſs and variety in then to be the 
effects of either. But then if you advance 
higher, to the ſtudy of yourſelves, of your 
bodies and ſouls, of the former with all it's 
parts, and of the latter with all it's faculties 
and capacities; and if you can believe you 
are the creatures of chance or deſtiny, you 
may as reaſonably believe any thing, all the 
metamorphoſes of the poets, all the tales of 
the Rabbins, all the legends of the Pap:/ts, 
and the viſions of Mabomet. Alas, it is x 
common fault, that this ſtudy ot nature is 
much neglected, and the works of God more 
overlook'd than the bungling performances of 
art. Nature's volume lycs open before us, in 
moſt glorious legible characters, to be red 
and ſtudied by us all; and yet there is but 
here one and there another, perhaps in a 
whole kingdom, that ever looks into it to any 
purpoſe; to the reſt it is as a book ſealed, or 
in an unknown and unintelligible tongue, I 
there proper regard paid to the great author of 
nature, where it is {lighted at this rate? 

5. In order to know God, it will be uſeful 
to be well acquainted with divine Revelation, 
This is an ineſtimable favour vouchſafed to 
us, as it contains the beſt theology and the 
beſt morality any where extant, delivered 11 
a way the eaſieſt to be underſtood, and there- 


fore the moſt ſuitable ta the bulk of man kind. 
| The 
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The moſt have not both leiſure and capacity 
for a long and labour'd demonſtration of 
either; but any capacity is fit for underſtand- 
ing the plain things ſaid in Revelation, con- 
cerning God particularly; he that runs may 
read what he is to know and believe concern- 
ing the moſt perfect Being; there he will 
find every imperfection remov'd far from 
God, and all perfection aſcrib' d to him. In- 
deed ſometimes, as we have obſerved before, 
you will read of his having eyes, hands, and 
feet, alſo of his being griev'd, repenting, 
taking vengeance, vengeance belonging to 
him ſolely, and ſuch other expreſſions: but 
then it is evident, they are metaphorical ex- 
preſſions, becauſe it teaches us expreſsly, that 


he has not eyes of fleſh, nor does he ſee as 
man teeth, conſequently that he has not an 


arm of fleſh, nor feet, Sc. And it inſtructs 
us, that he is not man that he ſhou'd lie, nor 
the ſon of man, that he ſhould repent, that 
he does not ſee, hear, and act as we do; nor 
grieve, repent, is furious and revengeful as 
men are; but that he is the moſt perfect 
ſpirit, and therefore hears, ſees, and acts; 
that he grieves, repents, in a manner ſuitable 
to the moſt perfectly ſpiritual Being. There 
is cherefore no danger of miſunderſtanding 
theſe lax, and metaphorical expreſſions con- 


cerning God, frequent in Revelation, if peo- 


ple will but read with attention: but if they 
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will not, there is no preventing their becom. 
ing ſuch as the antient ſect of Antbropomor- 
phites were, who interpreted in a ſtrict and 
literal ſenſe the icriptural metaphorical ex- 
preſſions concerning God. 

It muſt be own'd too, that amongſt thoſe 
who embrace this Revelation, there is a great 
variety of opinions concerning God, and many 
very itrange and horrid ; and yet all of them, 
it is pretended, are derived from it. Hzace 
the conſequence 1s, either that Revelation is 
inconſiſtent, or that the different ſefis of 
chriſtians do not all of them underſtand it 
right : but the former cannot be true, there- 
fore the latter muſt. And certain 1t is, that 
ſcripture does not repreſent it's moſt perfect 
author in ſo many different lights, as a moſt 
arbitrary Being, according to ſome ſyſioms, 
or as a moſt weak, nay, "moſt immoral Be 
ing, according to others; but from begining 
to end is conſiſtent in what it reveals con- 
cerning God, always repreſenting him to us 
as a Being of all poſſible perfection, without 
the leaſt variableneſs or even ſhadow of turn- 
ing. The reaſon. therefore of the diijerent 
ſentiments amongſt chriſtians concerning him, 
is not becauſe Revelation contradicts itſelf; but 
becauſe they do not, many of them, ule it as 
the rule of their faith (, but as the err 
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(g) Many uſe ſcripture as Procriſſes did bis gueſts, fitting 
them of what ſize ſoc ver to his bed, by amputation or cen. 
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of their preconceived notions and their re- 
ſpective ſyſtems of theology: amongſt a great 
number of inſtances and proofs hereof tran- 
ſubſtantiation is one, it is a darling precon- 
ceived notion, and therefore the believer of it 
endeavours to ſhew that Revelation is for it, 
as contrary as it is both to reaſon and Revela- 
tion. 

Therefore, in uſing Revelation we mult be 
learners, not teachers, ſcholars, not maſters, 
and we ſhould follow the plain general drift 
of it, not taking up any opinion upon the 
foundation of a few obſcure paſſages, fince 
that opinion is of no moment which has but 
one or two texts to countenance it; and that 
muſt be dubious, which is founded only upon 
obſcure texts, and that opinion doubtleſs is 
falſe, which is contrary to a multitude of plain 
texts. That you may then gain a true ſerip- 
tural knowledge of God, conſult chiefly the 
plain obvious parts of Revelation; in the book 
of Job and Jaiab particularly, you'll meet with 
the ſublimeſt ſentiments and expreſſions con- 
cerning God, not to be parallell'd in any hea- 
then author, whether poet or philoſopher, 
Above all, read and ſtudy 1/azab's 4oth chap, 
Had Longinus who admir'd Mojes's ſublimity 
of ſentiment and diction concerning the Crea- 
tor as inimitable, met with this moſt lofty 
deſcription of God, or had conſider'd it, how 
woy'd he have been tranſported with it! Here 
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378 Proper methods of attaining rigbt 
is power, wiſdom, greatneſs, and majcſty 
which no finite mind can comprehend, much 
leſs can created tongue fully deſcribe: power 
irreſiſtable, wiſdom infallible, and majeſty 
unparallell'd; an arm which can do every 
thing without the leaſt difficulty, a mind 
which knows every thing without the leaſt 
miſtake and the leaſt trouble, and a Being 
which no duration or ſpace can limit; in com- 
pariſon with whoſe excellency all finite per- 
fection, taken collectively, is not ſo much as an 
atom is to a mountain, nor as a drop 1s to a 
whole ocean, In the New Teſtament you'll 
meet with the moſt amiable deſcriptions of 
God, particularly this charming one, that 
God is love. | | 
6. In fine, the beſt way to know God is t: 
be virtuous. A good man knows him, nct 
by reaſon only, bat eſpecially by perception 
and ſenſation, and conſequently knows him 
the beſt, as experimental knowledge is the 
moſt impreſſive, and the moſt durable: 
whereas a vicious creature knows him by 
mere ſpeculation only, a much interior man- 
ner of knowing any thing. Beſides, virtue 
naturally diſpoſes for a right knowledge of 
God; and he who reſembles him the moit 
will know him beſt: on the contrary, vice 
weakens reaſon, darkens the underſtanding, 
and renders it unfit for divine contemplations. 
A virtuous mind allo earneftly defires and 
endeavours 
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endeavours to know God, but an unrighteous 
creature is averſe to this moſt excellent and 
moſt neceſſary ſcience, and conſequently ſhuns 
it: and certain it is, he is more likely to 
know any thing, who longs and ſtrives to 
know it, than he who does neither, nay, who 
doth the very contrary. Once more, it is 
plain, we are apt to form our ideas of God 
by what we know of ourſelves; then a good 
man is in the ſureſt way for knowing him, as 
he is, according to his meaſure, a living image 
of his maker. As this then is much the beſt 
way for gaining a right knowledge of God, 
to be good and do good, let vs take it above 
all others, Indeed many may cry up their 
own party as the ſoundeſt believers and the 
moſt excellent part of God's church, and 
may repreſent their own peculiar ſyſtems as 
the beſt theological compends, and ſtudying 
their darling religious ichemes as the moſt 
lucceſsful method for attaining juſt and wor- 
thy ſentiments of God : but after al), it is an 
undoubted truth, that the beſt way to be- 
lieve aright concerning him and every branch 


of religious doctrine is to love him and it ſu- 


premely ; this is to be preferr'd not only to 
any party attachment, but to ſtudying. the 
beſt books, to hearing the beſt ſermons, and 
let me add, to ſaying the beſt prayers, whether 
extempore or compos'd by either private or 
public makers of forms of devotion, 4 
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N OW we are for the preſent going to 
leave this greateſt and moſt dehghtfu! 
ſubject of meditation, the being and pertec- 
tions of God, who is perfect reaſon, rectitude 
and goodneſs: the knowledge therefore of 
him muſt be our higheſt wiſdom, reſembling 
him our higheſt perfection, and the enjoy. 
ment of him our conſummate felicity. Upon 
a compariſon, how mean and trifling do al 
other ſubjects of ſpeculation appear, infinite- 
ly more inferior to this, than tne light of a 
glow-worm is to that of the fun! Let it 
therefore be our greateft defire to know him, 
and our firm reſolution to purſue this divin? 
knowledge day after day, The importance, 
the neceffity, and the pleaſure of this know- 
ledge, are ſufficient to excite us to the moi 
vigorous purſuits of it. This knowledge wilk 
certainly open, dilate, and expand the mind 

| 5 82 more. 


The Concluſion. 3817 
more than any other. But then we muſt not 
ſtop here, as this is but the foundation ; and 
a foundation without a ſuperſtructure is of no 
uſe, tho' ever ſo well laid: let us then raiſe 
from this all proper divine tempers, and a vital 


divine reſemblance of this moſt glorious ob- 


jet, together with an habitual adoration of 
bim, as well in conſtant acts of mental wor- 
ſhip, as in outward forms. By this means 


we ſhall not only believe, but enjoy the De- 
ity, and almoſt loſe faith in divine ſenſation, 
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N. B. The literal mark after the number of any page 
_ refers to the marginal note under that mark. 
{} WES 5 
- ABRAVANE L, a nervous paſſage of his concern- 
ing the unity of God, page 40 (2). 
Addiſon Mr. his character 4 (a). 
his character of our modern, deiſts and atheiſts, 


* 
* 


276. 
Agency of God de monſtrated, 171, 
Ariſtotle aſſerts the unity of God, 54. 
Atheiſis, many reputed not real ones, 192. 
grant ſomething is eternal, 5, 6, 146. Their 
arguments and pleas anſwer'd, 260. Their creed, 
274. Their ſcheme, a moſt gloomy one, 18, 278. 
Attributes, moral, of God, tho' not founded in neceſſity, 
yet may moſt ſurely be relied upon, x08. The di- 
ſtinction betwixt his natural and moral attributes ex- 
plained, 136. Both are known by us, and not unin- 
telligible, as the Epicureans and ſome others aſſert, 13). 
* Authors, Who have wrote upon the Being and attributes 
of God, 7, 8 (4). 
.————— Such as have wrote on the wiſdom of God in 
- the'creation, 62 (Y). 
Axioms, metaphyſical, ** 


BE ING, no Being can be it's own cauſe, 17, 19. 
Boyle, Mr. Robert, his laſt will, 3 (a). 
3 


ALVIN, Mr. John, his excellent paſſage concern- 
C4 ing the unlimited abſolute ſovereignty, which ſome 

aſcribe to God, 204 (m). | 
Cartes, des, his notion of the place of ſpirits, 32 (J). 
Chance, no cauſe, 185, 189. Well deſcribed by Mr. 

Hobbs, 189. Conſe- 
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Conſequences of denying moral agency, 71, 72, 87, 88, 167 

of polytheiſm, 162. 

Creation, conſider d as an act of God, implies no contra- 
diction, 96, Conſidered as an effect of his power and 
wiſdom, is a moſt glorious proof of both, 62, 63. 

Cauſes, final, proved againſt the atheiſts, 66, 67. 


D. 
D err e 4 priori and à poſteriori explained, 
10, 11, 138. 
Divdines, as well a as others often treat moral ſubjects in 
too ſpeculative a manner, 256. 
Duration, tid, by ſome foreigners, the idol of Engliſh 
authors, 128. a 


Fe Otions, tho' the greateſt idolaters, yet believed the 
unity of God, 52. 

Epicurus, 3 ſomething to be eternal, 18. A re- 
markable pailage from him, 6 (3). 

abſurdly denied final cauſes, 65, 66. 

Eſſence, of no one thing whatever underſtood by us, 14. 

Eternity of God proved, 26, 149. 

Evil, fee Moral, 

Exi Zane proved to be real, 8, 9. 

God explained, 134, 

Fear of ( Jod explained, 296. 

Freedom of man proved, 166. 


6222 the moſt amiable object of thought and 72 
fection. Very different apprehenſions of him, 2. 
Independent, 19. Immutable, 24. Eternal, 26. 
Infinite, 30. Indiviſible, 34. Unmoveable, 34. 


Spiritual, 37. Abſolutely one, 40. His knowledge 


proved, 58, 59. His forek nowledge of future con- 
tingencies, 71. His power omnipotent, 83. His 
free agency proved, 86. Without paſſion, as * 
as matter, 251. 
Gods, many, 42 (a). | 
Gravity, of moſt excellent uſe in the creation, 268, 
H. 
Vollen, their prodigious number . gods, 42 {a). 
their ſentiments concerning the unity of God 
amidſt all their polytheiſm, 51 (c). they believed 
divine preſcience, 77, Hobbs 
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2:6; Mr. ſeveral remarkable excellent paſſages from 
him, 16 (5). 28 (n). concerning the wiſdom of God 
in the creation, 53 Fe i). of God's knowledge and fore- 
knowledge, 75 (o). grants that there is a law of na- 
ws, and bat this law i is eternal and immutable, 111. 


. 
| of olatry of the heathens aſtoniſhing, 42 (a). 
Immenſi * 0 570 191. 
Independence of God, 19, 146, 
Intelligence of God, 164. 
Immutability of God, 148. 
2 lord high chancellor, his account of the ſen- 
timents of the heathens, n the yy of 
God, 54 (J). 
Knowledas of God, infinite, 58, 69. 
Taufe, eſpecially moral and 3 ſhou'd always 
be e to virtuous ends, 255. 
Knowledge of God, or to know him is the moſt neceſ- 
fry, moſt important, and moſt pleaſant knowledge, 
204. How it is to be attain'd, 286, 366. 


L. | 

1 1 of nature, x wat eternal, unchangeable, 109, 
Lives, bad amongſt chriſtians, the great ſupport 

of atheiſm, 270. | 

Locke, Mr. John, part of his letter juſt before his death 

to Mr. Collings, 4 (a). 

Tove of God explain'd, 300. 

Eacrevins ret free. agency, 89. 


inen, His alen . concerning the 
unity of God, 40 (u). 

Har, a free agent, notwithſtanding the divine fire: 
"knowledge of his conduct, 71, 72. This was the 
ſentiment of the moſt learned Heathens concerning 
him, 94. Tho” he is fallible and imperfect, yet he 
is perte& according to the rank deſigned him, and 
not unworthy to be the creature of God, 226. 

Manichees, their hypotheſis of two firſt independent 
principles, very falfe, 188. 

| Matter not cogitative, 79, 97. 


17. ral 


An IND EX. 


Moral perfectiont of God not unintelligible, otherwiſe 
many bad conſequences will follow, 202. 

Marul evil, it's entrance into and continuance in our 
world, is no objection againſt the divine moral cha- 
rater, 220. 

Motion of matter not neceſſary, 82, 89. 

Mountains, uſeful in the creation, 69. 


V TURE human, not originally vicious, 219, 227. 
Nature, well deſcribed by Mr. Hobbs, 182 (a). 
Neceſſity of exiflence explain'd, 21, 22, 23. 

Newton, Sir Laac's philoſophy tends to advance the 


glory of God, 4 (a). His exalted ſentiments of the 


eternity and omnipreſence of God, 49 (5). 

Nething, no cauſe, 7. 

Notions, worthy ones concerning God, abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary, 197, 198. Yet not all that is neceſſary on 
Hur part, 256. | 

Nations of atheiſts moſt abſurd, 192. 
ullib;ts, their notions of God's preſence, 32 (9). 

O. 


RI GIN, of moral evil enquired into, and why, 


220. 
F. 
D 570g of human nature wiſely adjuſted . 
nally, 


Plutarch's hes 2 of ſaperſtition, 7 (c). 

Poets, heathen do aſſert the divine unity, 52. 

Poſteriori, argument explain'd, 11, 12 th, 14. 

Preſcience, of God prov'd, 73, 165. 

Prayer, a duty, prov'd againſt deilts and others, 312 

 Prizfts and Polititians, not the inventors of religion, 
272. 

A Priori, argument explain'd, 18. 

Pyrrhon fir, their Ee 9 (e). 


RE ASON neceſſary to be us'd in religion, 199. 
Keligion, prov'd by reaſon as well as revelation, 
2935 
— 2 ſummary of it by Spinoza, 193. 
Kight, unlimited a contradiction, 204. 


Heſemblance to God, explain'd and urg'd, 294. 
Cc * 
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Vice, proſperous, a common temptation to atheiſm, 205. 


An IN D E KX. 


Reſignation, to God urg'd, 304. 
Reverence, of God deſcrib'd, 294. 
8. 


FEE PTICKS, ſee Pyrrhonifts, p (e). 
| Schoolmen, ſome of their ſtrange conceits concern. 
ing God and his attributes, 27, 32, 41. Their coarſe 
language, 29. Their blaſphemous theſes, 32 (4). 
Scripture metaphors concerning God, how to be under- 
{tood, 291. 
Selden Mr. concerning the unity of God, 51 79 
Shaft/bury, lord, his ſentiments eien God's good - 
neſs, 105 (e). 
Space, an 1% idol, 128. 
Speculation, when not well us'd in the moral world, 
becomes like gazing in the world natural, 258, 
Spinoza's grand principle falſe, 157, 187. 
Opiritualuly, of God e and prov'd, 37. 


HE IST, if erg in a moſt happy ſtate, © 
Theol, natural, 
| 1 Ep. his d of the ſchoolmen, 29 (5), 


bo , i in God urged, 304, 307: 
Truth, no N of power * will, 175. 


22 Nv IN L 4 noted atheiſt, his deſcription of God, 
27 (). His notion of God's immenſity, 32 (). 
Variety, in the creation very right. 223. 


cCeonſiſtent with the divine perfeCtions, 223. 

Virtue diſtreſs'd, another common temptation to atheiſm, 

. 206. Content with all the mora! perfections ol 

God. | | 
Y. 

(J 3177, of Cd proved, 40, 41,158. 

Univerſe, not God, 183. Faults found in it, the 

mise only of minute philoſophers, 186. 

W. 
RSH, of God, what, 295. External, vain, 


; without internal, 295. The beſt due to God. 
Defended againſt all anti- devotioniſts. 


The E N D. 
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The two following by H. Knight, M. A. 
I. Conſcientious Nonconformity to every Civil 
Eſtabliſhment of Religion in general, and to the 


Engliſb one in particular conſider'd. 
II. A Faſt Sermon, &c. 
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